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■  Advertising  linag*  placed  in  each 

Chicago  ntwspoptr:  Year,  1955 


TRIBUNE  NEWS  SUN-TIMES  AMERICAN 

52,486,005  22,287,945  20,022,901  15,476,259 

47.6%  20.2%  18.2%  14.0% 


Ul'RlNCi  1955,  advertisers  placed  52,486,005  lines  of  advertising  in  the  Tribune — a  new 
all-time  high.  The  Tribune’s  lead  over  the  second  Chicago  newspaper  totaled  30,198,060 
lines. 

The  Tribune  is  the  first  choice  of  advertisers  because  of  its  unmatched  ability  to 
deliver  volume  results.  It  can  add  more  power  to  your  sales  drive  at  every  level  of  the 
booming  Chicago  market.  Get  the  full  story  from  a  Tribune  representative. 
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A  pound  of  fuel  to  light  Chicago 


That’s  all  the  uranium  needed  to  produce  atomic  production  processes,  to  test  product  quality,  and  for 

power  equal  to  the  energy  in  3  million  pounds  of  coal.  research. 

It  could  light  Chicago  for  a  full  day!  CHALLENGING  FIELD  of  atomic  energy  is  not 

ATOMIC  RESEARCH  is  focused  on  developing  an  eco-  new  to  the  people  of  L'nion  Carbide.  They  have  been 

nomical  way  to  produce  electricity  from  atomic  energy.  pioneering  in  every  phase  of  this  exciting  business  — 

Scientists  at  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory,  which  from  the  mining  of  uranium  ore  to  harnessing  the  atom 

Union  Carbide  Nuclear  Company  operates  for  the  for  our  future  comfort  and  well-being. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission,  have  already  built  experi-  FREE:  To  learn  more  about  the  atom  and  the  tremendous 

mental  power  producing  reactors  that  are  serving  as  a  strides  made  in  the  peaceful  applications  of  atomic  energy, 

guide  to  commercial  atom  power  plants.  write  for  the  illustrated  booklet ''The  Atom  In  Our  Hands.” 


PEACEFUL  USES  for  the  atom  have  also  been  found  in 
the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  disease.  Radioactivity  is 
uncovering  important  facts  about  plant  and  animal 
growth.  Industry  uses  the  atom’s  radiation  to  control 


Union  Carbide 

AJ^/J  CARBON  CORPORATION 

30  EAST  t2ND  STREET  |im  NEW  YORK  17.  N.Y. 

In  Caniida:  UNION  Carbide  Canada  Limited.  Toronto 


-  IJCC's  Trade-marked  Prmlucts  include  - 

Electromet  Alloys  and  Metals  NATIONAL  (Carltons  ACHESON  Electrodes  SYNTHETIC  Organic  CHEMICALS 

Haynes  Stellite  Alloys  Prest-O-Lite  Acetylene  Fyrofax  Gas  Prestone  Anti-Freeze  Union  Carbide  Silicones 
Union  Carbide  Eyeready  Flashlights  and  Batleries  LiNDE  Oxygen  Bakelite.  ViNYLITE,  and  Krene  Plastics  Dynel  Textile  Fibers 


PKAMUTS 


PKANXTS 


PFANLTS 


^  WHAT  ARE  VOU  ^ 
60IN6  TO  tX)  ABOUT 


DO  YOU  HAVE  ANY 
^CARS.  CHARLIE 
^  BROtON?  ^ 


VOTED  CARTOONIST  OF  THE  YEAR 

by  the  National  Cartoonists  Society  .  .  . 

Charles  M.  Schulz,  for  his  PEANUTS 


PFAM  I  • 


NOUJ  I  KNOO)  liUHY  HUMANS 
tJUEREN'T  BORN  UUITH  WHEELS! 


^imsoaaAdimjust^ 
60(N6  TO  6TAN0  HERE  FOR' 
JHE  REST  OF  MY  LIFE!  7 


I  60T  that  la^t  simmer  ujhen 
I  FELL  OFF  MY  TRiCYCLE... 


BUT  THEY'RE  ALL  MENTAL  ! 


AVAIIABLC  TCRRITORY  GOING  FAST  .  .  . 


Daily  releases  in  Sunday  releases  in  Vi  &  Vz  standard  page  size 

2  &  4  column  sizes  .  .  .  also  Vz  and  full  tabloid,  all  in  four  colors. 
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be  Sure  to 

SELL  SYRACUSE 


The  lady  had 
her  mind  made 
up  before  she 
filled  the  basket. 
Pre-selling  did  it! 

There’s  a  sure  way  to  get  your  product 
"in  the  basket"  throughout  the  15- 
county  Syracuse  market. 

Pre-sell  consistently  via  the  most  pow¬ 
erful  and  economical  selling  influence 
in  America’s  best  test  market. 

The  Syracuse  Newspapers  deliver 
7  00  Vo  saturation  coverage  of  the  met¬ 
ropolitan  area,  and  effective  circu¬ 
lation  in  the  14  other  counties  of 
Central  New  York. 

In  this  great  market,  where  1.3  mil¬ 
lion  people  spend  $1.9  billion  annu¬ 
ally,  you  just  can't  buy  another  com¬ 
bination  of  media  that  will  do  a 
comparable  job  at  a  comparable  cost. 


the  HEASTLAID 
el 

lEW  YORK  STATE 


Represented 


CIRCULATION:  Combined  Daily  228,754 
Sunday  Herald-American  221 ,533 
Sunday  Post-Standard  103,260 


the  SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS 

HERtlD  lOUftHAl  I  HCRitD  RHEBtCRM 

EveniEEg  SuEEEley 

THE  POST  STANDARD 

HwnEng  I  SiEiEdiy 


MOLONEY.  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 
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Picture  Suckers 

To  THE  Editor:  Newspaper 
editors  are  suckers  for  pictures. 
They  have  the  time  of  their 
LIFE  being  suckers. 

I  am  referring  to  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  training  pictures  used  by 
Life  magazine  in  the  issue  of 
April  13.  I.ife  used  a  two  page 
spread  on  young  Egyptian 
infantry  recruits  crawling 
through  barbed  wire  to  portray 
an  “up-to-minute”  news  scene 
of  the  Arab-Israel  conflict.  A 
top  wire  service  picks  the  pic¬ 
tures  up  the  day  Life  goes  to 
mail,  ] lasses  the  pictures  with 
credit  to  Life  on  to  its  news¬ 
paper  subscribers  of  wire  photo 
service. 

Newspapers,  big  and  small, 
including  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  grab  the  training  pic 
ture  for  big  play  (page  2). 
The  picture  isn’t  a  news  pic¬ 
ture.  It’s  an  historical  shot. 
The  public  sees  the  pictures  in 
its  daily  newspaper  of  the  13th. 
News?  Hardly.  Life — delivered 
to  home  subscribers  that  same 
day — looks  good.  As  good  as 
the  daily  news  paper,  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  Better.  The 
good  printing  on  slick  paper 
makes  it  much  more  present¬ 
able  news  media. 

To  what  news  end  did  the 
presentation  of  the  picture  by 
newspapers  accomplish?  Only 
to  give  free  publicity  that  a 
weekly  picture  magazine  is 
sharp  in  its  presentation  of 
the  news.  Who’s  fooling  who 
and  why?  When  will  the  wire 
services  and  our  editors  wake 
up  to  true  evaluation  of  news 
when  competing  with  these 
weekly  media.  How  long  will 
they  continue  to  let  these 
weekly  media  pass  off  history 
as  news? 

Dale  E.  Belijis  .Jr. 
Managing  Editor 
dary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune 

Dear  Dead  Days 

To  THE  Editor:  Your  “The 
Fourth  Estate’’  cartoon  in 
March  31  issue,  depicting  man 
wearing  four  editorial  hats, 
took  me  back  to  the  dear  dead 
(and  maybe  a  good  thing  they 
are)  days  of  1925  when,  fresh 
out  of  University  of  Illinois,  I 
landed  on  the  old  Minyiea-polis 


Journal  in  Minnesota. 

I  covered  district  couil  run, 
served  as  real  estate  man  (they 
wouldn’t  dignify  it  with  title 
editor  for  it  might  have  meant 
I’d  ask  for  more  dough),  get¬ 
ting  out  up  to  an  eight-page 
section,  put  out  a  Sunday  art 
page,  covered  night  meetings 
(one  month  it  totalled  21) 
worked  every  Saturday  night 
until  2  a.  m.,  then  went  out 
Sunday  afternoons  and  evenings 
to  review  two  or  three  movies 
and  some  of  the  live  theater 
that  then  existed  in  Minne¬ 
apolis. 

For  this  I  got  the  terrific 
salary  of  $20  a  week.  After  two 
years  I  landed  what  appeared  a 
heavenly  spot  in  contrast  with 
the  St.  Paul  Daily  News— 
twice  the  salary  and  only  had 
to  work  every  other  Saturday 
night. 

My  own  experience  wasn’t 
unique,  of  course.  Everybody 
worked  about  the  same  hours, 
under  the  same'  conditions.  It 
was  considered  quite  impossible 
for  an  editorial  staff  to  con¬ 
sider  anything  so  unenlight¬ 
ened  as  a  40-hour  week.  Your 
cartoon  today  is  funny,  but  to 
any  of  us  in  those  days  the 
man  •with  four  jobs  would  have 
appeared  pretty  lazy — and  to 
have  an  assistant  yet! 

Owen  J.  Remint.ton 
Associate  Editor, 

Army  Information  Digest, 
Cameron  Station,  Va. 


Headlines: 

Be  a  Wife  First  Then  A 
Mother.  —  New  Orleans  (La.) 
Times-Picayune. 

• 

Steel  Figure  Will  Address 
Concrete  Men. — Dallas  (Tex.) 
Morning  News. 

• 

Linens  Are  Offered  For  Out¬ 
door  Eating. — New  York  Timet. 

• 

Cargo  Moved  By  Airline  Up. 
— New  Orleans  (La.)  Item. 

• 

Dag  Reports  Progress;  Egyp¬ 
tian  Jet  D  0  w  n  e  d. — Norfolk 
(Va.)  Daily  News. 
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Beslstered  and  0>ntenta  Copyrighted  1966  by  the  Eklitor  ft  Publisher  Co.,  Inc. 
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-^■-o  the  Yearns  3fost"  Honored  Press  Association  Staff 

The  United  Press  proudly  salutes  these  members  of  its  staff  on  their  many  citations 
already  this  year  for  their  skill,  courage,  and  devotion  to  duty: 

for  Best  National  Reporting— Michael  J.  O’Neill  (National  Headliners  Club) 

for  Best  Reporting  Requiring  Exceptional  Courage  and  Enterprise— 

(Jene  Symonds*  (Overseas  Press  Club) 

Personal  Heroism  in  Pursuit  of  His  Duties  in  Recording  Foreign  News— 

Gene  Symonds*  (National  Headliners  Club) 

for  Best  Feature  Picture— Massimo  Ascani  (National  Headliners  Club) 

for  Best  Photo  Reporting— William  Sauro  (George  Polk  Awards, 

Long  Island  University) 

for  Grand  Award,  Harris  Trophy,  First  Prize,  Presidential  Class— 

Stanley  Tretick  (White  House  Photographers  Association) 

for  Best  Feature  Picture— Alfred  Whalen  (Frankie  Filan  Award) 

for  Best  Political  Picture— Charles  Corte  (Frankie  Filan  Award) 

for  Best  Newsreel  Coverage— Georges  Chassagne,  United  Press  Movietone 
(National  Headliners  Club) 

for  Best  Sports  Picture— Ed  Fitzgerald  (Boston  Press  Photographers) 

And  many,  many  winners  of  seconds,  thirds,  and  honorable  mentions. 

And  to  the  many  other  hard -driving  members  of  a  fine  team, 
a  salute  equally  proud. 

*Posthumous.  Gene  Symonds  was  killed  by  a  Communist  mob 
while  covering  riots  in  Singapore. 

United  Press 

THE  3-FOR-1  SERVICE 

World  Covirogo 
Big  Bylino  Footuros 
Regional  News 
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DEPTH 
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reaches 
the  heart 
of  the 
market 


^Vhat  is  it  that  makes  advertising  in 


THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR 


effective— beyond  the  ordinary  degree  of 
effectiveness?  The  answer  is  simple: 
depth  of  penetration. 


The  MONITOR,  because  of  its  unique 
position  with  its  readers,  offers  you  more 
than  coverage  of  this  market.  It  penetrates 
beyond  the  mere  surface  interests  of  the 
men,  women,  and  youth  in  these  homes 
and  reaches  the  very  heart  of  their  buying 
impulses.  It  causes  these  readers,  time 
and  again,  to  go  to  their  local  retailers  and 
ask  hy  brand  name  for  merchandise  they 
have  seen  nationally  advertised  in  this 
great  daily  newspaper. 


Give  your  business  the  stimulus  of  a 
program  of  MONITOR  advertising  —  tailor- 
made  proposal  submitted  on  request. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR, 
One,  Norway  Street,  Boston  15,  Mass. 


^’‘^ChRISTIAN 

Science 

Monitor 

An  imf^rnofiono/  Oaity 


News,  Advertising,  Readership 
Devoted  to  Building  a 
Better  Civilization 

Branch  Offices 

NEW  YORK:  588  Fifth  Avenue 
CHICAGO:  333  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
LOS  ANGELES:  650  S.  Grand  Avenue 
LONDON,  W.C.  2:  Connaught  House, 
163/4  Strand 
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Circumcised  Visigoth 

A  N  ALABAMA  EDITOR  iiKjuiretl  about  a  headline  using  the  above 
phrase,  describing  stories  carried  hy  Sunday  newspaper  maga¬ 
zines,  Editor  Ernest  V,  Heyn,  American  Weekly,  answers: 

‘‘Following  are  concluding  paragraphs  of  Chapter  I  of  ‘How  I 
Became  A  Girl  Reporter’  by  Hyman  Goldberg,  published  by  Popu- 
lar  Library  1951  by  arrangement  with  Duubleday  and  Co.,  Inc.: 

‘Years  ago,  a  genius  of  my  acquaintance  worked  out  the 
perfect  headline  to  cover,  in  one  exceedingly  fell  swoop, 
every  type  of  story  published  in  Sunday  newspaper  supple¬ 
ments.  It  was:  ‘‘(5rcumrised  a  Visigoth,  but  Couldn’t  l.earn 
His  Name.” 

‘There,  in  that  single  title,  is  covered  every  conceivable 
Sunday  story — Sex,  Medicine,  and  Science  in  the  first  word; 
in  Visigoth,  there  is  a  hint  of  Komanct*,  and  it  stands  for 
Ancient  History,  which  is  a  great  staml-by  of  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments;  in  the  rest  of  the  headline,  there  is  a  glimpse  of 
Mystery  and  Adventure.  Now,  for  a  little  while,  let  us  tear 
ourselves  away  from  the  girls  in  my  life,  for  man  does  not 
live  by  cheesecake  alone,  and  we  have  all  these  other, 
fascinating  matters  to  explore.  We  will  come  back  later,  I 
promise,  to  meet  many,  many  more  exquisite,  lovely,  gor¬ 
geous,  dazzling,  beautiful,  and  even  pretty,  girls.’  ” 

Rabdolphilisls  &  Rapists 

— That  word  Visigoth  reminds  that  C.  D.  Batchelor,  editorial 
cartoonist,  New  York  News,  was  described  here  April  14  as  a 
rahdolphilist  (cane  collector).  He  writes:  “It  is  disconcerting 
to  know  after  15  years  that  I  am  a  rahdolphilist.  If  a  man  is  an 
escapist  or  rapist,  he  is  apt  to  know  it,  but  a  rahdo — that  is 
another  ilk.  Anyway,  as  Hamlet  has  somewhere  said,  ‘We  know  - 
what  we  are  but  know  not  what  we  may  be.’  ”...  Another 
cartoonist.  Jay  Irving,  New'  York  News  Syndicate,  is  right  and 
rightfully  proud  that  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons  published  on  April 
27  a  novel,  “On  a  Darkling  Plain,”  by  his  son,  Clifford,  25,  a 
Cornell  grad  and  e\-New  York  Times  copyboy.  Cliff  wrote  the 
novel  in  Spain,  is  now  doing  one  on  the  Gaza  strip,  Israel,  for 
Viking  Press,  and  he’s  accredited  there  for  story  and  pix  by 
INS  and  also  hy  NBC  as  man  on  the  spot — current  hotspot 
— North  (Callahan,  only  New  York  columnist  with  a  Ph.D.  de¬ 
gree  (in  American  history  and  American  literature)  will  receive 
a  Certificate  of  Achievement  at  the  125th  Anniversary  Honors 
Convention  of  New  York  University,  world’s  largest  university  .  . . 
Alexander  A.  Brown,  once  a  fellow  officer  with  me  in  the  New 
York  Ship  News  Reporters  Association,  an  ex-society  editor  of 
the  Aete  York  Journal  -  American,  has  retired  from  Movietone 
News  .  .  .  The  Freemont  (Ohio)  News-Messenger  probably  has 
the  only  100%  southpaw  advertising  staff  in  the  United  States. 

C.  A.  Walker,  ad  manager;  Gene  Dunifon,  classified  ad  manager; 
Rob  Ashby,  and  the  newest  addition  to  the  staff,  Charlie  Beckman, 
all  use  their  left  hand.  (This  stiff,  stilted  stuff  is  leftish  too,  now 
that  my  right  is  in  a  cast  from  accident  while  playing  the  Man 
on  Horseback.) 

Political  Misquotes 

— A  Compendium  of  Mis(|uotograms  is  proposed  by  Will 
Harrison,  political  columnist  in  Santa  Fe  for  the  Albuquerque 
(N.M.)  Tribune  and  other  papers,  in  this  Year  of  Decision 
(political).  Possible  corrections: 

“I  didn’t  say  I’d  make  a  vicepresident.  I  said  Adlai  would 
make  a  nice  President.” 

“I  didn’t  say  you  blighters  are  lice.  I  said  you  writers  are 
nice.” 

“I  didn’t  say  the  local  hero  had  the  odor  of  skunk.  I  said 
he  had  the  ardor  of  a  monk.” 

“I  didn’t  say  he  was  a  stinking  polecat,  I  said  he  was  a 
distinctive  Democrat.” 

“I  didn’t  say  he  was  found  out  as  a  liar,  I  said  he  was  ai 
devout  as  a  friar.” 

“I  didn’t  say  he  told  a  lie,  I  said  he  was  a  bold  guy.” 
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Newspapers  sell 


Newspapers  sell 


food . . 


cigarettes . . . 


Newspapers  sell  gasoline . . . 


Newspapers  se// H and  cosmetics... 


Newspapers  sell  liquor 


No  matter  what  you  sell 


Newspapers  sell  It  faster 


. . .  better . . .  more  economically. 


McDevItt  sells  Newspapers . . .  and  only  Newspapers 


George  A,  McDeviff  Co,,  Inc. 

Representing  a  selective  list  of  leading  newspapers  since  1919 

BOSTON  (MASS.)  HERALD-TRAVELER  SCRANTON  (PA.)  TIMES 

CAMDEN  (N.J.)  COURIER  POST  TRENTON  (N.J.)  TIMES 

NEW  YORK  POST  (PITTSBURGH  WEST)  WHEELING  (W.  VA.)  NEWS  -  REGISTER 

PERTH  AMBOY  (N.J.)  NEWS  .  .  .  AND  THE  OGDEN  GROUP  OF  W.  VA. 
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ASNE’s  Unanswered  Question 

^T^ilE  most  important  topic  before  last  week’s  meeting  of  tlie 

American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  was  the  same  one  that 
has  confronted  the  editors  every  year— the  c-ontinuing  battle  for  free¬ 
dom  of  information  and  the  people’s  right  to  know. 

The  ASNE  has  won  tremendous  victories  in  this  fight  but  no 
one  expects  that  the  whole  war  will  ever  be  won. 

But  editors  in  general,  and  the  Society  in  particular,  have  come 
closer  to  that  ultimate  \  ictory  this  year  than  they  have  in  many 
)'ears,  or  that  they  ma\’  approach  again  in  a  long  time.  The  Moss 
subcommittee  has  either  conditioned  or  reflected  an  interested  attitude 
on  the  part  of  Congress  in  which  positive  legislation  to  open  public 
records  for  public  inspection,  and  keep  them  open,  may  get  sym¬ 
pathetic  consideration. 

And  yet,  while  on  the  threshhold  of  such  legislative  progress, 
ASNE  has  stumbled  and  faltered  and  its  membership  has  avoided 
taking  the  initiative  to  bring  it  about. 

The  Society’s  outgoing  president  said:  “It  has  become  apparent 
that  so  far  as  federal  secrecy  is  concerned,  it  is  entrenched  behind 
a  host  of  statutes  and  regulations  and  the  only  real  and  lasting 
remedy  is  new  legislation  .  .  .  For  years  as  a  Society  we  have  been 
clamoring  for  the  open  door  in  government.  We  have  been  passing 
resolutions,  we  financed  studies,  and  we  have  waged  a  hard  fight, 
and  now  at  last  there  is  some  disposition  at  least  in  Congress  to  take 
[wsitive  action.  Unless  this  move  is  vigorously  supported  it  may 
very  well  fail. 

“Now,  with  our  expert  knowledge  and  with  our  experience  do 
we  attempt  to  advocate  a  course  of  action  or  do  we  stay  on  the  side¬ 
lines?  What,  if  anything,  can  ASNE  do  at  this  point  in  a  field  in 
which  we  are  vitally  interested? 

“What  can  we  do  to  be  effective  without  regimenting  our  mem¬ 
bers  in  what  might  be  construed  as  a  lobbying  activity?” 

Unfortunately,  the  question  was  never  answered  in  spite  of  the 
15  suggested  changes  and  additions  which  the  Society’s  Committee 
on  Freedom  of  Information  “would  like  to  see”  in  Federal  statutes, 
regulations  and  policies. 

We  think  the  ASNE  board  has  been  overly  timid  about  the 
lobbying  issue.  Neither  the  Society  nor  its  individual  members  can 
be  criticized  for  representing  the  public’s  interest  in  this  area.  J.  R. 
Wiggins,  the  retiring  chairman  of  the  Society’s  FOI  committee,  put 
it  this  way: 

“What  we  have  been  fighting  for  and  what  the  Society  continues 
to  fight  for  on  this  front  is  not  a  fight  for  press  privileges.  It  is  not 
a  newspaper  right  for  which  we  contend.  We  do  not  ask  any  access 
for  ourselves  that  we  do  not  concede  belong  to  any  other  citizen. 
We  claim  our  rights  to  know  about  government  business,  not  as 
editors  and  reporters,  but  as  citizens  entitled  to  the  rights  of  all 
citizens  in  a  democratic  society. 

“It  is  no  narrow,  professional,  parochial  right  that  we  seek  to 
assert,  but  the  right  of  all  the  people.” 

Citizens  of  a  self-governing  society  such  as  ours  must  have  the 
legal  right  to  examine  and  investigate  the  conduct  of  its  affairs,  sub¬ 
ject  only  to  those  limitations  imposed  by  the  most  urgent  public 
necessity.  Newspapermen,  collectively  and  individually,  have  the 
privilege  of  being  able  to  act  as  spokesmen  for  the  public.  They 
should  exercise  this  privilege  with  all  the  vigor  at  their  command 
to  eliminate  secrecy  from  government. 

There  can  be  no  stigma  attached  to  asserting  the  right  of  all 
the  people. 


....  Be  iitrong  and  of  good  courage. 

— Jothua,  1;  Fi. 
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Grass  Roots  Flavor 

No  ONE,  claims  editor  George  Bowra 
of  the  Aztec  (N.M.)  Independent-Re¬ 
view,  has  as  much  imagination  as  a  dog 
on  a  moonlight  night. 

«  «  « 

Women’s  columnist  Neli  Bruggemeyer 
of  the  Monterey  Park  (Calif.)  Progress 
recalls  that  in  the  old  days  she  was 
assigned  to  cover  affairs  of  state  at  the 
town  council  meeting — a  tiresome  or¬ 
deal.  Once,  when  the  mayor  protested 
having  a  woman  reporter  present,  Nell's 
publisher  defended  her  thusly:  “If  she 
can  stand  the  ordeal  of  covering  council 
meetings,  I  reckon  you  sensitive  fellows 
will  have  to  read  the  Progress  and  see 
the  light  in  your  darkness.” 

*  *  * 

From  the  Abbeville  (Ga.)  Chronicle: 

“1  was  taught  that  breakfast  meant 
before  day  in  the  moming,  dinner  was 
high  twelve  noon,  and  supper  was  about 
dark  after  I’d  watered  and  fed  the 
mules  and  separated  the  cow  and  calf 
...  I’ve  about  learned  to  take  a  bath 
occasionally,  but  if  I  lived  a  lifetime  in 
a  city  I  doubt  that  I’d  be  able  to  say 
‘lunch’  for  dinner  and  dinner  for  sup¬ 
per,  because  I  weren’t  raised  that  way.” 

*  *  « 

Whatever  happened,  asks  the  Con¬ 
crete  (Wash.)  Herald,  to  the  battle  be¬ 
tween  the  “haves”  and  the  “have  nots?” 

And  the  “forgotten  man”  and  other  waifs 
of  past  political  campaigns?  Must  all 
be  working  steady  now,  says  the  Herald. 

«  V  * 

“This  column  will  be  exceptionally 
short  this  week  for  a  number  of  reasons 
.only  a  publisher  understands.”  editori¬ 
alizes  Vernie  Jensen  of  the  Luck 

(Wis.)  Enterprise-Herald.  “The  lino¬ 
type  broke  down,  we  ran  out  of  print 
paper  and  had  to  run  up  to  Balsam 
Lake  to  borrow  some,  and  a  rotten 
place  in  the  printshop  floor  broke 
through.  It’s  a  wonder  we  humans 
have  any  Christianity  left  sometimes 

after  a  w’eek  like  this.  It’s  a  fitting 
opportunity  for  another  crack  like  the 
Rev.  F.  O.  Lund  made  one  time  when 
we  missed  a  tee  shot  on  the  golf  course 
'—‘profane  silence.’” 

Compiled  by  Kerwin  E.  Hoover. 
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Q  and  A  Panel 

On  Staff  Treatment  of  Customers 

¥¥OW  can  promotion  managers  best  carry  on— parallel  with  their 
outside  promotion— inside  promotion  to  educate  staffs  against 
[X)wer-of-the-press  and  public-be-damned  attitudes  that  cause  some 
employes  to  neglect  common  courtesy  in  mail,  telephone  and  per¬ 
sonal  contacts? 

Answers  from  E& P  Panel  Members: 

^  The  problem  mentioned  in  your  letter  pertaining  to  “neglect  ol 
common  courtesy  in  mail,  telephone  and  personal  contacts”  is 
as  old  as  the  hills— yet  one  that  can  be  easily  remedied  if  worked  on 
at  the  right  level  and  with  the  right  methods. 

An  employe  booklet  is  always  good  if  presented  in  an  interesting 
manner.  This  booklet  could  contain  such  things  as:  company  history, 
importance  of  teamwork,  public  relations,  a  complete  outline  of 
departments  and  ser\'ice,  tips  on  telephone  manners,  coffee  shop, 
suggestion  box,  vacations,  holidays,  insurance,  pension  plans,  etc. 
The  outline  of  departments  and  services  is  of  special  importance,  1 
believe,  because  many  cases  of  employe  discourtesy  to  outsiders  is 
brought  on  by  out  and  out  ignorance  or  lack  of  knowledge  concerning 
the  paper.  The  public  relations  part  of  the  book  should  make  every¬ 
one  a  public  relations  man  and  impress  on  employes  that  the  out¬ 
sider  feels  that  the  company  has  been  discourteous,  not  the  employe. 
The  local  telephone  company  has  plenty  of  material  that  could  be 
Iwiled  down  to  a  few  simple  rules  designed  for  efficiency— which 
strangely  enough  could  also  be  labeled  “courtesy”. 

The  booklet,  however,  is  not  enough.  Each  department  head 
should  cover  a  part  of  the  booklet  with  his  staff  in  weekly  meetings 
.  .  .  thereby  impressing  on  employes  of  the  importance  of  the 
booklet  and  what  it  contains  including  the  courte.sy  angles.  This 
way  you  cover  the  courtesy  parts  without  accusing  people  of  bad 
manners. 

2  This  is  a  constant  problem  in  newspaper  public  relations. 

The  promotion  department  can  sell  courtesy  and  good  public 
relations  to  employes  simply  by  working  out  a  plan  using  all  internal 
means  of  communication  that  are  available.  This  would  include 
the  house  organ,  mimeographed  bulletins,  jwsters,  distribution  of 
booklets  on  all  aspects  of  the  subject  (telephone  manners,  how  to 
answer  letters,  how  to  receive  visitors  to  the  newspaper  etc.),  group 
meetings  where  specific  problems  can  be  aired,  departmental  memo¬ 
randums,  contests,  etc. 

While  this  all  falls  into  the  realm  of  company  propaganda,  if 
done  in  a  subtle  fashion  and  on  a  continuing  basis  it  can  be  very 
effective. 

The  promotion  manager,  though,  can  only  go  as  far  as  depart¬ 
mental  cooperation  will  let  him.  In  this  sense  the  problem  belongs 
to  all  departments  as  well  as  the  promotion  department,  and  com¬ 
plete  coordination  is  a  necessity.  Because  we  are  all  prone  to  succumb 
to  this  feeling  of  self-importance,  this  type  of  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram  is  one  that  is  extremely  important.  It  should  be  conducted 
regularly  and  thoroughly. 

^  Employes  usually  reflect  the  attitude  of  their  employers.  If  the 
actions  of  the  employer  and  executives  indicate  a  public-bc- 
damned  attitude,  it  is  likely  that  you  will  find  this  attitude  reflected 
in  the  actions  of  employes. 

(Continued  on  page  157) 
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LETTERPRESS  AND  OFFSET  INKS 


lESTIR  BROS 


are  the  answer  to  nii 
newspaper 
production 
y  problems 


There  is  indisputable  evidence  available 
that  Fotosetter  composition  is  proving, 
through  daily  use  in  newspapers,  to  be 
both  practical  and  profitable. 


Here’s  what  three  newspapers  say; 

"Because  of  flexibility  of  the  Fotosetter,  floor  space  can  be  saved. 
feel  three  Fotosetters  have  the  capacity  and  flexibility  of  five  hot  metal 
mixers.  As  personnel  gains  experience,  production  continues  to  increase." 

St.  Petersburg  Times 


"ITe  are  well  pleased  with  the  Fotosetter.  W^e  have  found  the  quality 
superior  to  conventional  hot  metal  methods.  Diflicult,  time  consuming 
operations  become  relatively  simple  in  photocomposition.” 

The  South  Bend  Tribune 


"One  of  the  important  timesaving  elements  is  the  fact  that  nothing 
must  be  prepared  or  handled  to  fill  the  white  space  or  non-printing 
areas  as  is  the  case  in  hot  metal  composition.  This  is  of  particular 
advantage  when  a  block  or  line  of  type  is  to  be  set  on  an  angle  or  enclosed 
with  a  circle  or  some  irregular  shape.  Curved  type,  type  fitting  close  to 
illustrations,  and  type  intentionally  not  held  in  perfect  alignment,  are 
handled  with  ease.” 

The  Milwaukee  Journal 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 


EiHibits  ond  Photogrophs  Courtesy  of  $t  Petersburg  Ttmes 

Which  would  you  rather  do 

Make  up  an  ad  with  only  22  pieces  of  paper  which 
are  quickly  fingered  into  position  . . . 

...  or  cut,  saw  and  fit  236  pieces  of  metal  which  also 
must  be  sorted,  distributed,  stored  or  melted  .> 


360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn  1,  New  York 

Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  New  Orleans,  Boston 
In  Canada;  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Montreal, 
Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Halifax 


Fotosetter  is  a  registered  trademark— Fotosetter  Futura  and  Garamond  families 
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Mailroom  Wir*  Tying  Mochine 


Stereotype  Plate  Conveyor  System 


Newsprint  Conveyor 


Feeder  Conveyor 


#  There  is  no  one  stock  answer  to  every 
hondling  problem  imposed  by  modern 
newspoper  plant  operotion.  Thol  is 
why  JAMPOL,  with  more  than  25  years 
speciolized  experience  in  servicing  this 
important  field,  can  be  of  such  practi¬ 
cal  value  in  designing  the  handling 
system  and  equipment  that  will  increose 
your  plant's  efficiency  .  .  .  make  sub¬ 
stantial  savings  in  your  operotional 
costs  .  .  .  and  reduce  production  delays 
to  a  minimum. 


Milwaukee  Journol  Pusher  Mechanism 


Newsprint  Track  System 


We  will  be  glad  to  discuss 
the  application  of  JAMPOL 
METHODS  &  EQUIPMENT 
to  your  problem. 


Telescopic  Truck  looders 


Newsprint  Tiering  Mochine 
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If  Your  Publication  Wants  The  Best  And  Latest  In  Patterns  .  .  .  Come  To 

PATTERN  HEADQUARTERS 

THE  BIG  5  DO-IT-YOURSELF  PAHERN  SERVICES 


IRIS 

LANE 

DRESS  PATTERNS 


MARTHA 

MADISON 

NEEDLEWORK  SERVICE 


The  new  IRIS  LANE  dress 
patterns  are  created  by  a 
(H’oup  of  highly-skilled  de¬ 
signers  with  long  experience  in  the  field 
of  publication  patterns  and  home  sew¬ 
ing.  This  excitingly  attractive  daily 
dress  pattern  service  will  bring  renewed 
interest  to  your  women’s  pages  and 
accelerate  your  reader  response. 

IRIS  LANE  dress  patterns  are  created 
exclusively  for  use  by  publications.  They 
are  NOT  available  through  any  retail 
outlets. 

Charts  accompanying  IRIS  LANE  pat¬ 
terns  (which  includes  the  special  PATT- 
0-RAMA  instruction  chart  combining 
the  best  features  of  both  printed  and 
perforated  patterns)  give  the  easiest 
possible  directions  to  follow.  They  have 
the  latest  up-to-the-minute  styling,  de¬ 
signed  by  people  who  know  the  wants 
of  the  mass  reader  audience,  and  your 
readers  pay  only  35^  per  pattern,  de¬ 
livered  to  their  home.  Service  is  avail¬ 
able  for  daily  use  with  one-column  mats 
of  the  art. 


STAR 

FASHION 

DRESS  PATTERNS 


The  new  MARTHA  MADI¬ 
SON  NEEDLEWORK  SERV¬ 
ICE  combines  all  the  many 
and  fascinating  ideas  of  color  transfers, 
needlework,  crochet,  and  embroidery. 
Each  and  every  pattern  is  created  ex¬ 
clusively  for  publication  use  and  is 
available  only  through  that  source. 

The  new  MARTHA  MADISON 
NEEDLEWORK  SERVICE  offers  to 
your  readers  at  only  25#  these  freshly 
created  and  exclusive  patterns  covering 
ideas  for  almost  every  conceivable  need. 
It  is  the  most  complete  needlework  serv¬ 
ice  available  today. 

The  new  MARTHA  MADISON  pat¬ 
terns  are  produced  to  give  the  clearest, 
richest  colors  possible.  Simple  exacting 
instructions  are  supplied  to  your  readers 
with  each  pattern.  Service  is  for  daily 
use  with  one  column  mats  of  illustra¬ 
tions. 


EASI-BILD 

Woodwork  Patterns 


Guided  by  clear,  simple  directions,  anything  from  a  what-not 
shelf  to  a  greenhouse  can  be  built  by  using  the  EASI-BILD 
FULL  SIZE  WOODWORK  PATTERNS  .  .  .  with  a  minimum 
of  time  and  effort  .  .  .  and  no  special  skills  are  needed. 

This  service  is  offered  to  publications  on  a  profit-sharing 
basis.  There  are  no  blueprints  or  technically  worded  instruc¬ 
tions  .  .  .  just  easy  full  size  patterns  to  follow.  EASI-BILD 
patterns  have  been  carefully  designed  by  Don  Brann  (the 
originator  of  full  size  woodwork  patterns)  to  fill  the  need  of 
the  tremendous  “do-it-yourself”  trend  which  is  sweeping  the 

J  country.  .  ,  .  .  . 

The  "service  will  attract  new  advertising  from  all  kinds  of 
building  supplies  manufacturers  and  retail  dealers.  It  is  a 
weekly  service  feature  with  proven  reader  appeal. 

Ideal  for  building  pages  or  real  estate  sections,  both  mats 
and  photographs  are  supplied  with  each  release. 

Compare  EASI-BILD  designs,  illustrations,  step  by  step  direc¬ 
tions  and  cost  to  readers  with  any  other  woodwork  service. 
Send  for  samples  without  obligation. 


From  an  experienced  group 
of  high-fashion  creators  come 
the  fresh  and  new  designs 
for  STAR  FASHION  PATTERNS.  They 
are  semi-high  fashion,  which  experience 
indicates  has  the  largest  group  of  po¬ 
tential  customers  for  this  price  range. 

Here  is  an  excitingly  attractive  fashion 
feature  that  will  add  brilliance  and  class 
to  your  weekend  women’s  section  or 
magazine.  It  is  released  for  one-time- 
per-week  publication  with  two  column 
mats  of  illustrations  and  also  photo¬ 
graphic  prints  of  the  art  for  ease  in  im¬ 
provising  in  larger  or  smaller  space,  as 
required 

STAR  has  exceptional  value  for  women 
who  want  the  best  semi-high  fashions 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  STAR  keeps 
pace  with  changing  current  fashion 
trends  and  is  serviced  with  simple  and 
easy  to  follow  in.structions.  And,  remem¬ 
ber,  STAR  PATTERNS  are  only  50c 
delivered  to  your  readers. 


Desirable  Homes 
House  Plans 


Here  is  a  once-a-week  House  Plans  newspaper  service  feature 
that  will  help  build  NEW  advertising  from  many  retailers  and 
manufacturers.  It  offers  complete  reader  aid,  including:  Your 
Budget  .  .  .  Your  Lot  .  .  .  How  to  Select  Plans  .  .  .  Elconomy 
of  Design  .  .  .  Plans  and  Specifications  .  .  .  Financing  .  .  . 
Wiring  .  .  .  Foundations  .  .  .  Landscaping  .  .  .  Plumbing  .  .  . 
Painting  .  .  .  Ventilating  and  Heating  .  .  .  I^egal  Aspects  and 
Insurance,  etc. 

JUST  OFF  THE  PRESS  is  the  new  136-page  beautifully 
printed  book  (in  color)  which  is  now  available  to  readers  at 
printing  cost,  in  addition  to  other  services.  This  is  an  improved 
home  building  service  featuring  a  complete  collection  of  DE¬ 
SIRABLE  HOMES  Hou.se  Plans. 

Photographs  and  mats  of  attractive  homes  are  supplied  for 
greater  reader  appeal.  Released  for  weekend  publication.  We 
suggest  you  send  for  sample  releases  and  profit-sharing  plan 
.  .  .  without  obligation. 


THESE  5  (DO-IT-YOURSELF)  PATTERN  FEATURES  ARE  SUPPLIED  TO  READERS  AT  THE  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  COST  AND  WITH 
FASTEST  SERVICE  AVAILABLE  THROUGH  ANY  SOURCE 


250  PARK  AVE  ,  N  Y  17,  N  Y 


T«l  Plata  1-2470 
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Running  time:  14  minutes 

Produced  for 
ASSOCIATION  OF 
AMERICAN  RAILROADS 
Transportation  Building 
Washington,  D.  C. 


THIS  NEW  FILM  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Discusses  recommendations  which  are  at  the  heart 
of  the  report  of  the  Presidential  Advisory  Committee  on 
Transport  Policy  and  Organization; 


THE  RIGHT 
TO  COMPETE 

is  available,  on  a  free  loan  basis, 
for  showing  before  adult  audiences. 
Bookings  for  any  given  date 
can  be  made  through  the 
following  sources: 


.  .  .  Traces  the  course  of  competition 

as  one  of  the  creative  forces  that  has  made  this  country 

sound,  strong  and  prosperous; 

.  .  .  Speaks  out  in  favor  of  allowing  the 

regulated  forms  of  transportation  more  freedom 

to  price  their  services  in  competition  with  one  another. 

...  Is  designed  to  help  bring  about 
a  better  understanding  of  today’s  transportation  situation. 


THE  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
DEPARTMENT 
of  most 
railroads. 


ASSOCIATION  FILMS 

Ilidgefield,  \.  }.,  Broad  and  Elm  Sts. 
LaCrange,  III.,  561  HiUgrove  Ave. 
Dallas,  Texas,  llOS  Jackson  St. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  351  Turk  St. 


STERLING  •  MOVIES  U.SJt. 
New  York,N.  Y. 

205  East  43d  St. 
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SALES  POWER 


“He  contacted  the  regional  office  last  week!” 


THROUGH  COOPERATIVE  TEAMWORK 


“He  was  at  the  home  office  a  few  days  ago” 


L. 


Consider  the  number  of  people  involved  in 
market  and  media  selections.  Without  probing 
deeply,  these  are:  retailers  and  wholesalers, 
distributor  and  district  offices,  home  offices  and 
advertising  departments,  plus  their  advertising 
agencies.  Branham>men  are  aware  of  this 
complex  situation  in  the  selection  of  markets 
and  media.  With  cooperative  assistance  avail¬ 
able  from  eleven  offices,  Branham-men  have 
the  contacts  to  whom  they  personally  offer 
market  and  media  information.  This  sales 
power  helps  produce  better  planning  for  the 
advertisers  and  more  business  for  the  proper¬ 
ties  represented. 


“He  received  the  order  from  the  agency  today!” 


NEW  YORK 

99  Park  Ave. 

Murray  Hill  3*4606 

CHICAGO 

360  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

Central  6-5726 


DETROIT 

General  Motors  Bldg. 

Trinity  1-0440 

DALLAS 

Fidelity  Union  Life  Bldg. 

Sterling  5831 

ATLANTA 

Rhodes-Haverty  Bldg. 
Walnut  3025 

CHARLOTTE 

Liberty  Life  Bldg. 

Edison  3-8839 


ST.  LOUIS 

Title  Guaranty  Bldg. 

Chestnut  1-6192 


MEMPHIS 

Sterick  Bldg. 

Jackson  6-2344 


MIAMI 

496  N.E.  29th  Terrace 
9-4685 

LOS  ANGELES 

6399  Wilshire  Blvd. 

Webster  1-1551 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

703  Market  St. 

Yukon  2-1582 


THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 

n  tionai ^e^yreientativeS 
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“To  give  the  news 
impartially, 
without  fear  or 
favor,  regardless 
of  any  party, 
sect  or  interest 
involved" 


Sljje  iNeto  |:0rk  Simejs. 
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Editor  &  Publisher 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


ANPA  Signs  Consent  Decree; 
May  Continue  Credit  Rating 


Usual  ‘Surveillance  Clause’  Omitted; 
Doesn’t  Restrain  Members  Individual!} 

The  government’s  anti-trust  suit  against  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  was  terminated  Thursday 
afternoon  by  a  consent  decree. 

Federal  Judge  John  M.  Cashin  signed  the  judgment 
representing  a  compromise  bet^veen  government  and  defense 
attorneys  arrived  at  in  repeated  conferences  both  in  New 
York  and  Washington  earlier  in  the  week. 

Although  the  judgment  re¬ 


strains  ANPA  from  doing  some 
of  the  things  it  was  accused  of 
in  the  indictment,  it  does  not 
contain  any  “surveillance 
clause."  Defense  attorneys  say 


•  4.  Establishing  or  formul¬ 
ating,  or  attempting  to  estab¬ 
lish  or  formulate,  any  standards 
of  conduct  or  other  ({ualifica- 
tions  to  be  used  by  any  media 


this  is  the  first  anti-trust  con-  association  of  media  to 

sent  decree  in  history  to  omit  determine  whether  media  should 
such  a  clause.  It  is  probable  or  should  not  do  business  with 
that  this  also  establishes  some  °r  recognize  any  advertising 
kind  of  record  for  the  disposi-  agency; 


tion  of  an  anti-trust  suit  in  less 
than  a  year’s  time. 

ANP.A  is  permitted  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  furnish  credit  ratings 
of  advertising  agencies  to  its 
members. 

The  decree  was  signed  shortly 
after  it  had  been  presented  and 
explained  to  the  closing  session 
of  the  ANPA  convention  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  Thurs- 


•  5.  Requiring,  urging  or  re¬ 
questing  any  media  not  to  do 
business  with  or  not  to  recog¬ 
nize  any  advertising  agency; 

Scripps  Buys 
Enquirer  Notes 

Chicago 

A  AXTT>A  D  Control  of  $1,476,000  in  con- 

vertible  debentures  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer  this 
week  passed  to  the  E.  W. 
Scripps  Co.,  which  publishes  the 
Cincinnati  Post. 

Announcement  of  the  sale 
was  made  Thursday  (April  26) 

,  _ _  by  Halsey,  Stuart  &  Co.,  which 

lowing  any  course  of  conduct,  .  .  . 

practice  of  policy,  or  any  agree-  had  held  the  debentures  since 
ment  or  un^rstanding;  Enquirer  was  purchased  by 

, its  employes  in  1952. 

•  1.  Establishing  or  stabiliz-  Purchase  piice  was  given  at 

mg  agency  commissions,  or  at-  |4^o.59,000,  exceeding  competitive 
tempting  so  to  do;  entered  by  the  Cincinnati 

•  2.  Requiring,  urpng  or  re-  Timea-Star,  the  Chicago  Tribune 

questing  any  advertising  agency  Edward  Lamb  Enterprises, 
to  refrain  from  rebating  or  ^^g  entered  by  the 

(E&F’, 


Richard  Slocum  and  several  at¬ 
torneys  presented  the  decree  to 
the  meeting  and  answered 
questions. 

Defendant  is  enjoined  and 
restrained  from  entering  into, 
adhering  to,  promoting  or  fol 


splitting  agency  commissions; 

•  3.  Requiring,  urging  or  re- 
(|uesting  any  media  to  deny  or 
limit  credit  or  agency  commis-  _ 

Sion  due  or  available  to  any  ad-  mo^'sto^k,  irconveTted'. 
vertising  agency; 


Enquirer  management. 

April  21,  page  25). 

The  debentures  represent 
36.5%  of  the  Enquirer’s  com- 


•  6.  Establishing  or  stabiliz¬ 
ing  advertising  rates  to  be 
charged  advertisers  not  employ¬ 
ing  an  advertising  agency,  or 
attempting  so  to  do; 

•  7.  Requiring,  urging  or  re¬ 
questing  any  m^ia  to  adhere 
to  published  advertising  rates 
or  rate  cards. 

•  8.  Consenting  defendant  is 
enjoined  and  restrained  from 
requiring,  urging  or  requesting 
any  of  its  members  to  engage 
in  any  activities  covered  by 
Paragraphs  (1)  through  (7). 

However,  the  decree  also 
says: 

“Nothing  contained  in  thi.s 
final  judgment  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  to  prohibit  members  of 
consenting  defendant  from  sev¬ 
erally  taking  any  action  denied 
to  consenting  defendant  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  this  final  judgment;  nor 
shall  this  final  judgpnent  be 
construed  to  prohibit  consenting 
defendant  from: 

Credit  Ratings  Okayed 

“1.  Acquainting  its  memliers 
and  others  with  the  nature, 
background,  functions  and  ac¬ 
tivities,  or  proposed  functions 
and  activities,  of  media,  adver¬ 
tisers  or  advertising  agencies 
so  long  as  such  activity  is  not 
contrai-y  to  any  of  the  provi¬ 
sions”  mentioned  heretofore. 

“2.  Where  necessary  or  ap¬ 
propriate  in  proceedings  con¬ 
ducted  in  federal,  state  or  local 
government  or  any  court,  par¬ 
ticipating  in  such  proceedings 
in  any  manner; 

“3.  Furnishing  credit  ratings 
to  its  members  provided  that  so 
long  as  consenting  defendant  as¬ 
signs  a  credit  rating  to  any  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  consenting  de¬ 
fendant  is  enjoined  and  re¬ 
strained  from  refusing  to  rate 
any  advertising  agency  which 
applies  in  writing  for  a  rating 
and  in  connection  therewith 
submits  verified  information  re¬ 
quested  by  consenting  defendant 
appropriate  to  determine  the 


Dwight  Heads  ANPA; 
Bryan  Next  in  Line 

William  Dwight,  president 
and  managing  editor  of  the 
Holyoke  (Mass.)  TranacripU 
Telegram,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  ANPA  at  the  Thurs¬ 
day  session. 

D.  Tennant  Bryan,  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  News -Leader 
and  Timea-Diapatch,  was  ad¬ 
vanced  from  treasurer  to 
first  vicepresident.  New 
treasurer  is  Mark  Ferree, 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 
Walter  J.  Blackburn,  London 
(Ont.)  Free  Preen,  was  re¬ 
elected  secretary. 

Irwin  Maier,  Miltoaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal,  was  named  a 
director  for  a  two-year  term. 
Frank  A.  Daniels,  Raleigh 
(N.C.)  Newa  and  Obaerver, 
and  G.  Gordon  Strong,  Can¬ 
ton  (Ohio)  Repository,  were 
elected  to  one-year  terms  on 
the  board. 


rating  for  such  an  applicant 
and  which  applicant,  as  demon¬ 
strated  to  consenting  defendant: 

(i)  itself  assumes  sole  liability 
for  the  full  perfomance  of  its 
contracts  with  newspapers ; 

(ii)  makes  prompt  payments; 

(iii)  is  morally  responsible; 

(iv)  is  engaged  in  the  business 
of  developing,  servicing  and 
placing  national  advertising  in 
newspapers;  and  (v)  maintains 
a  minimum  of  25%  of  its  aver¬ 
age  monthly  billing  in  liquid 
capital  and  surplus.’’ 

Consenting  defendant  is  or¬ 
dered  and  directed  to  make  its 
rules,  regulations,  forms,  poli¬ 
cies  and  practices  conform  to 
the  teims  within  90  days. 

Jurisdiction  is  retained  by 
the  court  only  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  any  of  the  parties 
to  the  judgment  to  apply  at  any 
time  for  such  further  orders 
and  directions  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  or  appi’opriate  for  the  con¬ 
struction  or  carrying  out  of 
the  final  judgment,  for  the 
amending  or  modification  of 
any  of  the  provisions  thereof, 
for  the  enforcement  of  compli¬ 
ance  therewith,  and  for  the 
punishment  of  violations  there¬ 
of. 

(Continued  on  page  154) 
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Barnes  Predicts  ’65  Linage 
Will  Hit  $5 -Billion  Mark 


Esso’s  Hope  Calls  Newspapers 
‘Giant  Among  Advertising  Media’ 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

If  newspapers  maintain  their  historic  one-third  share 
of  an  estimated  1965  total  advertising  expenditure  of  $15- 
billion— “and  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not”— their 
cofiFers  will  be  overflowing  with  $5-billion  worth  of  linage, 
Harold  S.  Barnes,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
predicted  this  week  at  the  annual  meeting. 

Pointing  out  that  the  $15-  — : - - -  . - 

billion  estimate  was  that  of  manufacturers  to  increase 

Arno  H.  Johnson,  vicepresident  production,  “It  takes 

of  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  Mr.  longei*  to  select  and  train  the 
Barnes  gazed  deep  into  his  P®®Pi®  t®  manage  skillfully  — 
crystal  ball  and  told  his  audi-  profitably  —  the  vastly  en- 
ence  of  publishers  that  one-  larged  operation  that  each  of 
third  of  the  $15-billion  would  "®®d  1?  short  years.” 

represent  66%  more  than  the  ^®  ^®^t  his  audience  with  two 
$3,070,000,000  that  newspapers  thoughts  which  he  termed 
carried  last  year  when  the  total  “vital”  if  newspapers  are  to 
expenditure  was  $9-billion.  “remain  solvent  and  thus  ful- 
“Remember  that  figure:  total  th®ir  rightful  role  as  the 
newspaper  advertising  up  two-  Ruardians  of  freedom  and  de- 
thirds  in  1965,”  he  urged.  mocracy:  1)  The  future  of 

Mr.  Barnes’  Bureau  ball  held  newspapers  is  far  brighter  than 
other  wondrous  predictions  of  some  of  you  may  believe; 
good  things  to  come  for  news-  2)  The'  hour  is  much,  much 
papers.  He  cited  a  recent  De-  later  than  any  of  us  realize.” 
partment  of  Commerce  study  of  Can  Handle  Ads 

newsprint  production  and  sup-  Despite  a  worldwide  shortage 
ply  prepared  for  ^  the  Senate  of  newsprint,  newspapers,  with 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur-  occasional  exceptions,  have 
rency  which  forecasts  that  “been  able  to  print  the  adver- 
weekday  newspaper  circulation  tjgjng  scheduled,”  and  “we  are 
in  1965  will  be  up  from  ’55  s  confident  we  can  continue  to 
. >6,000,000  to  66,254,000.  An  in-  ^jo  go.”  This  was  noted  by 
crease  of  18%.  Sunday  circula-  Joyce  A.  Swan,  vicepresident 
tion  IS  expected  to  jump  from  ^^d  general  manager,  Minne- 
last  year  s  46,962,000  to  56,789,-  apoUg  (Minn.)  Star  and  Trib- 
000  for  a  21%  gain. 

and  chairman  of  the  board 
“Put  these  two  forecasts  to-  Bureau,  who  opened  the 

gether  and  what  have  you  got.  'Wednesday  afternoon  session. 
Mr.  Barnes  asked  “You  have:  announced  that  the 

Advertising,  up  66%;  Weekday  Bureau’s  budget  for  the  fiscal 


the  thinking  of  advertisers.” 

But,  he  added,  newspapers 
have  set  up  conservation  pro¬ 
grams  “in  an  effort  to  live 
within  our  (newsprint)  con¬ 
tracts,  perhaps  supplemented  by 
purchases  on  the  open  market. 

“With  occasional  exceptions 
the  newspaper  industry  has, 
therefore,  been  able'  to  print 
the  advertising  scheduled  with 
us.  We  are  confident  we  can 
continue  to  do  so.” 

Giant  Among  Media 
Newspapers  were  dubbed  “the 
giant  among  the  advertising 
media”  by  Stanley  C.  Hope, 
president,  Esso  Standard  Oil 
Co.,  who  said,  “The  daily  news¬ 
paper  fulfills  a  need  in  people’s 
lives  that  no  other  medium  of 
communications  can  match.  It 
is  the  only  medium  dedicated 
to  the  principle  that  the  home 
community  is  the  center  of  the 
universe.  That,”  he  emphasized, 
“is  why  newspapers  are  the  one 
medium  that  people  demand  and 
pay  for  daily!" 

Mr.  Hope,  who  said  he  spoke 


STUDY  PERIOD  —  Henry  D. 
Bradley,  president-publUher,  St. 
Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press  and 
Gazette,  and  Arthur  V.  Burrowei, 
editor,  compare  notes  at  the  AP 


as  an  advertiser  looking  at  the 
dynamic  decade  ahead,  con¬ 
tinued  : 

“You  know  better  than  I 
what  happened  when  strikes— 
either  brief  or  prolonged  — 
halted  the  publication  of  news¬ 
papers  in  Pittsburgh,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Rochester,  Detroit,  or 
here  in  New  York.  People  stood 
in  line  or  paid  premium  prices 
to  buy  out-of-town  papers; 
thousands  phoned  the  newspa¬ 
per  plants  to  ask  when  the  pa¬ 
pers  would  be  published  again; 
retail  sales  dropped — and  con¬ 
tinued  to  drop — ^e  longer  the 
strikes  dragged  on. 

(Continued  on  page  156) 


UP  Serves  4,654 
Clients  Around  Globe 


circulation,  up  18%;  Sunday 
circulation,  up  21%. 

The  Three  P’s 


year  beginning  June  1  would 
iie  $1,964,000,  “more  than  three 
times  the  budget  of  10  years 


“Naturally,  those  increase.s 

will  greatly  expand  your  need  The  newsprint  shortage,  Mr. 
of  newsprint  ...  If  you  are  Swan  declaied,  can  be  expected 
going  to  be  geared  to  handle  continue  for  some  time,  but 
this  increased  volume  of  adver-  newsprint  manufacturers  are 
tising  and  circulation  profitably  continuing  to  step  up  produc- 
it  might  be  wise  to  review  your  ti®®  with  new  equipment  and 
plans  just  as  soon  as  you  get  the  reworking  of  present  ma- 
back  home  to  see  whether  you  chinery. 

have  set  your  sights  high  “A  few  newspapers,”  he  said, 
enough  on  what  might  be  called  “have  had  to  take  drastic 
the  three  P’s:  Plant,  Paper,  measures  to  avoid  running  out 
Personnel.”  of  newsprint.  This  has  some- 

The  Bureau  director  remind-  times  meant  dropping  or  ra- 
ed  his  listeners  that  long  as  it  tioning  advertising.  These  sit- 
takes  to  expand  plant  and  get  nations  have  been  dramatic  and 
delivery  of  new  equipment  and  have  made  news  and  perhaps 
long  as  it  takes  for  the  news-  have  had  undue  influence  on 


United  Press  executives  at 
their  annual  meetings  this  week 
in  New  York,  reviewed  progress 
during  the  last  year.  Frank  H. 
Bartholomew,  pi'esident,  presi¬ 
ded. 

Mims  Thomason,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  business  man¬ 
ager,  reported  that  the  organi¬ 
zation  is  at  the  highest  point 
in  its  history.  It  now  serves  di¬ 
rect  a  total  of  4,654  clients. 
This  is  a  gain  of  122  during  the 
year. 

United  Press  also  has  hun¬ 
dreds  of  additional  outlets  sup¬ 
plied  through  news  agencies 
abroad.  In  addition,  it  operates 
the  Washington  City  News  Ser¬ 
vice,  going  to  118  subscribers 
in  the  nation’s  capital  and, 
through  Ocean  Press,  over  100 
ships  at  sea  regularly  receive 
a  daily  news  report. 

W’ith  this  growth,  Mr.  Thom¬ 
ason  said,  there  has  been  a 
steady  expan.sion  of  United 
Press  communications  facilities. 
UP  leases  more  than  360,000 
miles  of  wire  circuits  in  the 
United  States  for  its  services. 
Also,  more  than  16,000  miles 


of  teleprinter  circuits  are  leased 
in  Europe,  linking  19  bureau-s 
in  15  countries.  In  addition  to 
these  leased  landline  channels 
short  wave  radio  printer  signals 
carrying  the  news  report  circle 
the  globe  daily  every  hour  of 
the  day. 

2,276  Employes 

Gathering  and  distributing 
this  world  news  report,  Mr. 
Thomason  said,  are  2,276  full 
time  employes  and  approxi¬ 
mately  4,000  correspondents. 
The  news  channels  through  160 
UP  bureaus. 

Innovation  has  been  the  order 
of  the  year  gone  by,  said  Earl 
J.  Johnson,  vicepresident  and 
general  news  manager,  in  dis¬ 
cussing  activities  under  his  di¬ 
rection. 

In  regard  to  the  content  of 
the  news  report,  he  drew  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  new  features.  As 
examples,  he  mentioned  Charles 
M.  McCann’s  “News  Outlook”, 
comment  on  news  events  to 
come;  “Background,”  explana¬ 
tory  and  summary  dispatches 
on  news  events  of  the  day; 

(Continued  on  page  148) 


WILLIAM  DWIGHT,  incoming  presidont  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 
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By  Kay  Erwin  .. 

^  ^  Holyoke,  Mass. 

William  Dwight  is  a  newspaperman’s  newspaperman— 
by  birth,  breeding,  inclination,  practice. 

The  new  president  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  works  for  newspapers  all  day  and  every 
day— often  far  into  the  night.  Even  during  hours  of  rest  his 
thoughts  and  his  talk  are  apt  to  dwell  on  the  same  sublime 
subject:  His  beloved  calling. 


As  president  and  managing 
^  editor  of  the  Holyoke  Tran¬ 
script-Telegram,  co-publisher  of 
the  Greenfield  (Mass.)  Re- 
eurder-Gazette  and  one  of  the 
owners  of  WHYN-TV,  he  con¬ 
stantly  is  engrossed  with  prac¬ 
tical  operations  in  the  commu 
nications  field. 

*  *  * 

3-Generation  Journalists 
His  father  was  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Holyoke  after- 
^  noon  newspaper;  his  mother  is 
now  editor  and  publisher;  his 


two  sons  and  daughter  are 
fellow  workers  in  this  three- 
generation  newspaper  family. 

Bill  Dwight  is  not  just  a  pub¬ 
lisher’s  publisher — he  is  a  re¬ 
porter’s  reporter,  too,  because 
his  first  love,  prime  interest, 
principal  reason  of  being  is 
newspaper  editorial  work.  The 
news  side  is  the  real  side  and 
the  business  side  is  merely 
what  makes  the  news  side  pos 
sible  under  his  policy  and  prac¬ 
tice. 

He  wants  a  new  word — some¬ 
thing  between  business  and  pro¬ 


fession — to  accurately  describe 
newspaper  publishing,  which  he 
idealizes  as  too  much  a  public 
trust  and  service  to  be  called 
simply  a  business. 

«  *  * 

Canny  Yankee 

William  Dwight  is  descended 
from  old  and  distinguished  New 
England  families.  From  the 
Dwights,  originally  English,  he 
inherits  traditional  English  ur¬ 
banity  and  world  outlook.  From 
the  Ryans,  originally  Irish,  he 
inherits  the  typical  Irish  friend¬ 
liness  and  liking  for  people  of 
the  extrovert.  From  these  Yan¬ 
kee  forebears  and  the  school  of 
experience,  he  acquired  canny 
business  acumen  and  economy 
of  operation.  There  is  no  inner 
English-Irish- Yankee  conflict  in 
this  at  once  complex  but  un¬ 
complicated  man,  who  happily 
combines  best  characteristics  of 
his  heterogenous  ancestors. 


Often  his  face  beams  bright 
smiles  and  his  blue  eyes  twin 
kle  behind  hom-rimmed  glasses, 
revealing  affability  that  has 
won  national  popularity.  His 
hair  is  graying,  his  movements 
quick  and  incisive,  his  manner 
warm,  his  clothes  conservative, 
his  interests  cultured  and  civil¬ 
ized,  his  conversation  practical 
and  factual. 

Fellow  publishers  may  think 
of  him  as  Mr.  Holyoke.  Actual¬ 
ly,  he  is  more  nearly  Mr.  Con¬ 
necticut  Valley  because  his 
communications  interests  ex¬ 
tend  into  four  cities  of  this 
famed  and  fertile  valley. 

Paper  and  publisher  and 
place  and  people  are  welded 
and  wed  in  an  indissoluble 
union.  It  is  a  happy,  successful 
and  mutually  beneficial  mar¬ 
riage. 

(Continued  on  page  146) 
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AN  PA— SPECIAL  STANDING  COMMITTEE 


Lack  of  Local  Union  Autonomy 
Impairs  Collective  Bargaining 


ITU  Leads  in  Centralizing  Control; 
Publishers  Face  Jurisdiction  Row 

Spiraling  production  costs,  buttressed  by  adamant 
union  demands  for  more  control  over  methods  of  pro¬ 
duction  plus  larger  direct  and  indirect  wage  increases, 
are  the  core  of  newspaper  labor  problems.  This  56th 
annual  report  of  the  ANPA  Special  Standing  Commit¬ 
tee  summarizes  those  problems  and  related  issues. 

Through  mandates  by  union  - 

chiefs,  operating  under  the  de¬ 
vice  of  international  union  laws.  Newspaper  Str 

local  bargaining  has  lost  much 

of  its  freedom.  With  the  Inter-  1945  4, 

national  Typographical  Union  1946  3 

leading  the  way,  local  unions  1947  4 

have  been  deprived  of  essential  i948  2 

autonomy.  Local  publishers  .  * 

negotiate  under  distorted  condi-  .  ^ 

tions  designed  by  international  .  , 

unions  to  circumvent  free  bar-  .  , 

gaining.  This  has  produced  de-  1954 

plorable  results.  1966 

In  1955  nine  strikes  hit  17 

newspapers.  The  Brooklyn  (N.  TotaU  .  23 

Y.)  Eagle  was  destroyed.  In _ 

Detroit  a  46-day  strike  was  the  Lagt  supplied  pub- 

first  blackout  of  newspaper  ser-  comprehensive  in- 

vice  in  the  city’s  history.  Detroit  formation  on  the  true  cost  of 


devices  developed  recently. 
Since  our  previous  report  a 


which  cannot  be  settled  through 
other  grievance  procedures. 

ANPA  promotes  arbitration 
becau.se  it  saves  publication 
and  guards  employes  against 
lost  employment  and  wages.  All 
parties  of  interest  in  arbitration 
— employes,  management,  and 
the  public — gain  by  this  volun¬ 
tary  preservation  of  newspapers. 

The  steady  growth  of  arbitra¬ 
tion  is  shown  by  the  record. 
There  were  80  awards  last  year. 
This  is  14  more  than  the  pre¬ 


union  jurisdictional  row  over  yious  high  of  66  awards, 
photosetting  machines  has  pla-  Increased  value  of  arbitra- 
gued  publishers  negotiating  jg  revealed  by  (see  chart) 

with  the  International  Typo-  lO-year  comparison  with  strikes, 
graphical  Union  and  other  During  the  first  five  years  there 
groups.  That  imion  row  gives  were  149  strikes  and  132  awards 
a  publisher  these  four  choices  — 17  more  strikes.  During  the 


in  T.T.U.  negotiations: 


last  five  years  there  were  43 


million.  In  Oklahoma  City  the  developed  bv  our  Committee  to 

Publishers  and  local  unions  productive  hour  of  work  in  each 

want  free  local  bargaining  for  pi^^t.  Our  report  on  fringe  .  (4)  Comi 

mutual  benefit  Despite  top  benefits  gave  each  publisher  a 

union  obstruction  nearly  all  comparison  on  relative  costs  in  In  choos 


■ns  and  related  issues.  d)  Adopt  1956  I.T.U.  laws  strikes  and  261  awards--218 

- — — -  more  arbitrations  than  strikes. 

In  the  earlier  ratio  strikes 
Newspaper  Strikes  1945-1955.  were  popular.  Now  it  is  9  to  1 

_  ,  ,  ,  „  n,,.  ,,  ,  for  arbitration. 

Total  I.T.U.  Other  Unions 

1946  .  40  29  11  Newspaper  Strikes 

I9I®  .  Last  year  nine  strikes  hit  17 

i94g  .  27  20  7  newspapers.  In  1954  there  were 

1949  31  14  11  seven  walkouts  on  nine  dailies. 

1960  .  18  16  3  Thus  strikes  increased  last  year. 

1961  .  3  1  2  Moreover  they  involved  papers 

1962  .  11  4  7  of  much  greater  circulation. 

.  1®  *  9  Biggest  casualty  of  1965  was 

.  ’  *  *  the  death  of  the  Brooklyn 

.  I  J.  Eagle,  “killed”  by  the  Guild,  as 

Totals  .  232  144  88  Publisher  Frank  D.  Schroth  put 

it.  The  Guild  struck  the  Eagle 

- -  on  Jan.  29  and  “temporary” 

Last  year  we  supplied  pub-  and  I.T.U.  photo-composition  suspension  occurred  immediately 
Ushers  with  comprehensive  in-  language  in  complete  surrender,  when  the  crafts  respected 
revenue  and  wages  lost  was  S15  ^o.^^^tion  on  the  true  cost  of  (2)  Refuse  I.T.U.  demands  A.N.G.  picket  lines.  Permanent 
million  In  Oklahoma  Titv  the  benefits.  Material  was  with  small  risk  of  strike,  I.T.U.  suspension  occurred  March  16. 


has  not  yet  risked  on  photo-  But  the  Guild  continued  its 
composition.  picket  lines.  The  chairman  of 


Publishers  and  local  unions 


obstruction 


(3)  Negotiate  indefinitely.  the  Guild  committee  declared  on 

o  -  A-  March  25  that  “the  strike  has 

(4)  Compromise  on  junsdic-  successful,  in  that 


In  choosing  one  of 


newspapers  have  continued  to  bis  plant  with  others  in  his  area  courses  we  have  advised  ANPA 
the  ^profit  ratio  circulation  range.  members  that  I.T.U.  has  no 

....  ...  j  _4.  more  right  to  lay  down  and  en- 


goes  down,  increased  circulation  More  than  200  publishers  re-  more  right  to  lay  down  and  en- 
and  linage  have  enabled  most  ported  that  almost  17%  of  their  force  a  unilateral  policy  in  bar- 
newspapers  to  improve  service  j^bor  costs  are  fringe  gaining  than  an  employer.  A 

and  also  continue  paying  the  benefits.  strike  to  compel  a  publisher  to 


it  forced  the  newspaper  to  dis¬ 
continue  publication.” 

A  spokesman  for  Mr.  Schroth 
said,  in  connection  with  the 
continued  picketing:  “They’re 
picketing  a  dead  horse,”  but  the 
same  Guild  spokesman  replied 


highest  wages  in  the  country. 
Exceptions  like  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  vanish  by  union  edict. 

ANPA  arbitration,  available 
to  all  unions,  was  repulsed  by 


benefits.  strike  to  compel  a  publisher  to  k  •  f  i  Iwp 

/%  iv  i.  I-  J  At-  ocvtaa  /\«  T  TT  lATvrcf  AM  4>ua«m  tli&t  th6  body  IS  still  flbovc 

Our  efforts  are  based  on  the  agree  on  I.T.U.  laws  or  their  p  wmild 

premise  that  local  bargaining  new  process  clauses  makes  that  ^  .  .  ,  .  ’  j  , 

must  be  preserved  and  made  union  subject  to  contempt  pro-  ®®"tinue  j^cketii^g  until  thej 
„,re  .ffeotiv,  in  interest  „t  ceedin.,  in  Meral  conr., 

a  114-year-old  newspaper  des- 


healthy,  free  press.  Those 


the  Guild  in  the  Brooklyn  strike.  force7\hat  obs'tracT  17caLlabor  Arbitration  a  114-year-old  newspaperdes- 

Thus  the  Guild  killed  the  Eagle.  Nations  will  prevail  where  the  Arbitration  continues  to  in-  troyed  Brooklyn  lost  the  Eagle 
Arbitration  saves  local  bar-  j^cai  parties  fail  to  discharge  mutually  beneficial  fud  630  families  lost  their 

k«*  ^  -morhrvH  eofLItnrv  Hiar\ii4-Aa  iivonnAnn 


families 


pining  by  prevention  of  strikes,  tbeir  responsibility. 

In  1955  there  were  80  ANPA 

arbitrations  which  averted  in-  New  Processes 

estimable  losses  to  publishers.  Last  year  we  reported  the  of  publishers  and  employes.  walked  out  on  Dec.  1  forcing 
employes  and  the  public.  increasing  use  of  improved  Arbitration  means  voluntary  u  shutdown  of  the  three  news- 

Last  year  ANPA  started  a  printing  processes.  "We  accent-  self-regulation.  Unions  thus  re-  papers  for  46  days.  That  union 

program  of  regional  seminars  uated  the  fact  a  strong  press  cognize  their  joint  stake  in  demanded:  (1)  a  special  crew 

for  executives  who  negotiate  must  deliver  better  papers  by  preventing  wage  and  profit  -  for  color  plate  work,  to  be  paid 
union  contracts.  This  program  improved  production  through  losses  produced  by  strikes.  As  a  full  day’s  wage  regardless  of 
should  improve  labor  relations  photographic  composition,  auto-  a  logical  extension  of  the  collec-  time  worked;  (2)  all  work 
by  exchange  of  facts  used  in  matic  typesetting,  high-speed  tive  bargaining  process,  arbitra-  for  publication  on  a  future  date 

collective  bargaining.  These  transmission,  high-speed  print-  tion  fulfills  the  need  for  a  final,  fo  be  paid  for  at  the  overtime 

seminars  will  continue.  ing  presses  and  other  improved  orderly  disposal  of  disputes  (Continued  on  page  142) 
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method  for  settling  disputes  livelihood. 

without  strikes  was  utilized  in  Biggest  strike  of  1955  wa.s  in 

1965  by  an  increasing  number  Detroit  where  the  stereotypers 
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More  Revenue,  Readers 
At  Less  Cost  Still  Goal 


“This  cannot  continue,”  he 
said.  “In  other  fields,  where 
volume  is  expanding,  produc¬ 
tivity  is  being  increased  with 
the  use  of  machinery.  We  in 
the  newspaper  business  are  not 

.  ^  ^  -  so  fortunate, 

which  publishers  sought  guidance  at  Tuesday’s  sessions  of  “We  find  ourselves  being  hob- 
the  70th  annual  convention  of  the  American  Newspaper  bled  by  restrictions  in  the  use 
Publishers  Association.  machinery  and  new 


‘Over  50,000’  Group  Reports 
‘Considerable  Trend’  To  Color 

Getting  more  readers  and  revenue  per  page  at  less  cost 
per  page  continued  to  be  the  three  principal  objectives  to 


Some  1,200  publishers  were 


methods.” 


WAITING  — John  L  Fay.  Uft. 
businass  manager  of  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  News,  and  D.  J.  Mahoney 
Jr.,  executive  assistant,  Cox  News¬ 
papers,  chat  before  one  of  the 
AN  PA  sessions  begins. 


that  the  pubHsheis  in  the  over  E.  J.  Hughes,  vicepresident,  . 

dS?sLn  groupsTaseT  on  t^^  50,000  meeting  had  expressed  Westchester  County  Publisher.s,  P^rtment  of  the  newspaper  busi- 


circulations  of  their  various 
newspapers — over  50,000;  10,000 
to  50,000;  and  under  10,000. 
Reporters  were  briefed  after 


their  intention  to  continue  presided  over  the  10,000  to  50,-  ness,  Mr.  Hughes  wanied: 

political  coverage  as  intensively  000  group  and  told  the  pub-  ‘We  must  recojpiize  that 
as  heretofore.  He  said:  “You  lishers  that  while  they  were  every  arbitrary  limitation  im- 

can’t  cover  politics  by  putting  a  assembled  to  find  solutions  posed  by  self-satisfied  manage- 

each  session  by  members  of  the  your  city  room.  The  for  practical  “bread-and-butter 

groups  -  Richard  H.  Amberg,  P«P®"s  J.""*  Problems  they  must  not  get 

^Wisher,  .St.  Louis  (Mo.)  as  many  men  out  coyermg  so  hoped  do^  in  detail  that  or 

Globe-Democrat.  for  50,000;  politics  as  they  ever  did.”  f.f 

Albert  Spendlove,  publisher.  He  observed  that  the  issue  objectn^  to  pi oyide  better  ^  service  to  the  news- 

Nashua  (N.H.)  Telegraph,  for  seemed  particularly  pertinent  more  intelligently  employs  him  is  a 

the  10-50,000;  and  Robert  M.  in  this  national  election  year  edited,  better  pi inted  newspa-  P  P  UmiLtLn  nn  bis 

White  II,  co-publisher,  Mexico  when  President  Eisenhower  has  ^®rs  for  more  enlightened,  _  y 
(Mo.)  Ledger,  for  under  10,000.  indicated  his  campaign  vrill 


make  increasing  use  of  TV.  Mr. 
Amberg  added  that  experience 
“The  American  press  has  seems  to  indicate  that  politics 


‘New,  Interesting  Problems’ 


real  limitation  on  his 
more  progressive  Americans.”  freedoin  to  think  creatively  and 
Calling  for  free  and  cou-  productively.” 
rageous  thinking  in  every  de-  {Continued  on  page  156) 

INS  Putting  Stress 
On  Interpretative  File 

Greater  need  for  interpreta-  creasingly  conscious  of  how 
wecR  snows  more  ■  f  -jii.  j  xv  reporting  was  cited  in  the  events  at  home  and  abroad  can 

acutely  the  need  for  instituting  widths,  pd  the  annual  report  of  International  now  affect  their  daily  lives  and 

ever^  noLiblf  econnmv  .nS  News  Service  this  week  as  the  the  future  of  theij  children, 

want  to  know  not  only  what 


served  the  nation  well,  but  each 
week  brings  new  and  intere.st- 
ing  problems,”  Richard  W. 
Slocum,  executive  vicepresident, 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin  and 


on  TV  steps  up  a  reader’s  ap¬ 
petite  for  reading  politics  and 
interpretation  in  the  newspa¬ 
pers. 

up  for 
over  .50,000 


axtt>a  -j  a  a  .j  Ai.  .Among  other  topics 

ANPA  president  told  the  group  discussion  bv  the 
repres^tmg  dailies  with  more  ^  ^he  use  of  cir- 

than  50,000  circulation.  contests,  the  narrow- 

bach  week  shows  more 


nine  column  format. 


Contests  Successful 


every  possible  economy  and 
short  cut  conducive  to  continu¬ 
ing  to  publish  a  good  newspa¬ 
per  and  to  sei-ve  the  public — 
and  that  is  what  newspapers  contests  are  successful  in  boost- 
®'^®  ing  and  holding  circulation. 

T  X  P'®s*‘^®d  O'®*"  About  one-third  of  the  papers 

John  W.  Sweeterman,  general 


is  happening,  but  the  meaning 
of  it. 

“Cold  war  propaganda  has 
made  the  people  skeptical  of 
official  news  announcements. 
They  know  there  is  a  tendency 


reason  for  that  agency’s  new 
editorial  expansion  program. 

r,  AX  A  ,  The  report,  submitted  by 

Consensus  was  that  puzzle  Kingsbui-y  Smith,  vicepresident 

nr^Gta  ai’i*  cii/»/»Acefiti  Kyi/\s4-_  ^  ^  , 

and  general  manager,  at  the 
annual  executive  meeting  held 

•J  Au  X  J  •  connection  with  the  ANPA  - ,  - - — - - ^ 

1  epresented  said  they  had  given  convention,  recorded  an  increase  by  government  press  depart- 
up  running  puzzles  because  of  213  clients  for  the  news  and  ments  to  try  to  manage  the  news 

ported”  “a  ^onsTderable^' trend’’  ThTTro^ralso^rlp^rted  that  ^ 

pnp  „  1  —A*  •  •  '  group  also  reportea  mat  zation.  vorable  to  the  policy  of  the  gov- 

three  or  four  rnlnr«  ismg  in  it  was  working  with  ANPA-  Explaining  the  assignment  of  emment  concerned. 

Mr  Ambov,,.  o  5.1  rb  b  NAE.A  on  standardizing  col-  writers  in  important  posts  “Therefore,  the  need  for  ac- 

lisherc  ^  J  AU  A*^  *  widths  for  the  benefit  of  at  home  and  abroad,  Mr.  Smith  curate  and  objective  interpre- 

Mwsnaner  *  advertisers.  The  11.6  em  col-  said:  tative  reporting  is  greater  today 

color,^  breaks  even  on  twT  and  “The  favorable  response  of  than  ever  before, 

makes  money  on  three  or  more  sSr^they  ^had^  g^e  ^'^vtr  'to  “Meeting  that  need  is  the 

colors.  He  said  the  indications  nine  columns  but  the  mlioritv  "®^  ed^onal  expansion  program  purpose  behind  the  editorial  ex- 

are  that  a  good  color  ad  will  are  sticking  to  bVh  eight  coT  appreciation  of  the  pansion  program  which  has  been 

draw  from  two  to  five  times  f.  «  au  oa  •  u  -  I  American  people’s  growing  de-  launched  by  International  News 

thrrea'w  inTeVcf  fb  ®.  biT!^  newsprint  gj^e  for  clearer  interpretation  Service.  We  have  acquired  dur- 


the  reader  interest  that  black 
and  white  displays  will  achieve 
and  that  in  some  cases  the  ratio 
has  been  15  times. 

Preparing  for  Color 


10.000  to  .50,000 

William  Dwight,  president, 
Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript- 
Telegram  and  ANPA  vicepresi- 


of  the  importance  of  what  is  ing  the  period  covered  by  this 

annual  report,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  acquire,  the  services 


happening  in  the  world  today. 
Americans  Want  to  Know 
“It  is  evident  that  routine 


of  top-flight,  experienced  men 
and  women  correspondents  who 
are  capable  of  finding  out  the 


He  estimated  that  half  the  dent,  welcomed  the  10,000  to  coverage  of  news  developments 
publishers  in  this  circulation  50,000  circulation  group  by  throughout  the  world  falls  short  news  behind  the  news  and 
class  are  planning  or  actually  pointing  out  that  “costs  are  ris-  of  satisfying  the  need  of  an  in-  writing  clearly  and  concisely 
preparing  to  use  color.  ing  in  many  instances  faster  formed  American  public  opin-  the  real  significance  of  it. 

Mr.  .Amberg  further  revealed  than  volume.  ion.  The  American  people,  in-  (Continued  on  page  148) 
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Robert  McLean,  president  of 
the  Philadelphia  Evening  and 
Sunday  Bulletin,  was  re-elected 
president  of  the  Associated 
Press  at  the  annual  meeting 
Tuesday  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  AP.  He  has  been 
president  since  1938. 

Mr.  McLean  also  was  re¬ 
elected  a  director.  He  received 
9,087  votes  for  that  office. 

John  S.  Knight,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  was  named  vicepresident. 
Henry  D.  Bradley,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  St.  Joseph 
(Mo.)  Gazette  and  Sunday 
News  Press,  was  named  second 
vicepresident. 

The  board  also  elected  the 
following  members  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee:  Mr.  McLean, 
Mr.  Knight,  Paul  Miller,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Democrat  and  Chronicle;  Rob¬ 
ert  B.  Choate,  publisher  of  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Herald;  Harry 
F.  Byrd  Jr.,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Winchester  (Va.) 
Evening  Star;  Benjamin  M. 
McKelway,  editor  of  the  lPa.s)i- 
ington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star; 
and  John  R.  Reitmeyer,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Courant. 


briel  Valley  Daily  Tribune, 
afternoon  (with  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion)  ;  Danville  (Ill.)  Commer¬ 
cial-News,  morning  (except 
Sunday) ;  Valparaiso  (Ind.) 
Vidette-Messenger,  afternoon ; 
Fort  Madison  (Iowa)  Democrat, 
afternoon;  Royal  Oak  (Mich.) 
Daily  Tribune,  afternoon. 

Also  the  Marshall  (Minn.) 
Messenger,  afternoon;  Kennett 
(Mo.)  Dunklin  Democrat,  after¬ 
noon;  Raleigh  (N.C.)  Times, 
afternoon;  Uniomtown  (Pa.) 
Evening  Standard,  afternoon; 
Myrtle  Beach  (S.C.)  Daily 
News,  afternoon;  Commerce 
(Tex.)  Journal,  afternoon; 
Conroe  (Tex.)  Courier,  after¬ 
noon  (with  Sunday  edition) ; 
and  Moses  Lake  (Wash.)  Co¬ 
lumbia  Basin  Herald,  after¬ 


MEN  IN  CHARGE — Robert  McLean,  left,  president,  and  Lloyd 
Stratton,  secretary  of  the  Associated  Press,  at  annual  membership 
meeting. 


.MacDonald  Joins  Board 
The  election  took  place  at  the 
organization  of  the  new  board 
constituted  by  the  re-election  of 
five  directors  and  the  election 
of  a  new  director  at  Monday’s 
membership  meeting. 

Kenneth  MacDonald,  editor 
of  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Trib¬ 
une,  was  elected  to  the  board 
for  the  first  time.  He  replaced 
Norman  Chandler,  publisher  of 
the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times, 
who  had  served  three  consecu¬ 
tive  terms  as  a  director  and 
was  not  eligible  for  re-election. 
Mr.  MacDonald  has  just  served 
as  president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

The  directors  re-elected  were 
Mr.  McLean,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr. 
Choate,  Mr.  Byrd  and  .Tames 
M.  North  Jr.,  of  the  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star-Telegram. 

Lloyd  Stratton  was  re-elected 
secretary  and  Robert  Booth 
was  re-elected  treasurer. 


noon. 

Secretary  of  State  John 
Foster  Dulles,  speaking  at  the 
annual  luncheon,  laid  down  the 
outlines  of  a  program  to  shift 
emphasis  in  NATO  from  mili¬ 
tary  to  economic  aid.  (Sec  page 
2T,). 

Toast  to  President 

The  Dulles  address  was 
broadcast  by  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  radio  network 
from  2  to  2:30  p.  m.  It  was  car¬ 
ried  on  the  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System  television  net¬ 
work  from  5  to  .'5:30  p.  m. 

Mr.  Dulles  was  given  a  stand¬ 
ing  ovation  before  and  after  his 
address  by  the  AP  members.  He 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  McLean, 
who  said  that  the  AP  was  giv¬ 
ing  increasing  attention  to  for¬ 
eign  news  and  that  coverage  of 
the  activities  of  the  State  De¬ 


partment  was  of  paramount  im¬ 
portance. 

Mr.  McLean  also  led  the  as¬ 
semblage  in  drinking  a  toast  in 
wine  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

.4  strong  appeal  for  putting 
more  international  news  on  the 
B  wire  for  smaller-city  members 
was  made  by  George  B.  Will¬ 
iams,  president  and  editor  of 
the  Geneva  (N.Y.)  Times. 

The  business  meeting  of  the 
AP  was  about  to  adjourn  when 
Mr.  Williams  got  up  to  talk. 
He  said  he  had  a  suggestion 
to  make  and  held  the  attention 
of  remaining  members  in  the 
room  by  his  proposal. 

He  said  that  he  had  just  re¬ 
turned  from  a  trip  abroad — a 
three  months  tour  of  Mediter¬ 
ranean  countries — and  said  he 
was  impressed  by  what  he  had 


seen,  particularly  the  growing 
influence  of  America  there. 

Not  Elnough 

“I  don’t  want  to  start  a 
fight,”  said  the  83-year-old  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  ll,0()0-circulation- 
evening  paper,  “but  I  would  like 
to  make  a  constructive  sig- 
gestion. 

“The  United  States  is  the 
strongest  nation  in  the  world 
and  the  AP  is  the  strongest 
group.  1  was  especially  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  work  of  .4P 
correspondents  in  the  countries 
I  visited.” 

But  the  people  back  home  in 
the  smaller  American  cities  and 
towns,  he  said,  are  not  getting 
enough  AP  reports. 

“People  in  our  smaller  towns 
just  don’t  know  enough  about 
international  affairs.  If  they 
got  a  little  more  news  it  might 
make  a  difference  in  world 
affairs. 


New  Associate  Members 
The  following  associate  mem¬ 
bers  were  approved  for  regular 
membership  in  the  AP. 

The  Newport  (Ark.)  Daily 
Independent,  afternoon ;  Con¬ 
cord  (Calif.)  Transcript,  after¬ 
noon;  Covina  (Calif.)  San  Ga- 


“These  people  also  could  have 
a  greater  influence  with  their 
congressmen.” 

Tribute  to  Chandler 

A  special  tribute  was  paid  at 
the  AP  meeting  to  Mr.  Chandler, 
who  retired  after  three  terms  as 
director. 

The  praise  was  included  in 
the  report  of  the  Nominating 
Committee  read  by  F.  W.  Brink- 
erhoff,  of  the  Pittsburg  (Kan.) 
Headlight,  chairman. 

“The  committee,”  Mr.  Brink- 
erhoff  said,  “desires  to  submit 
with  its  report  a  statement  con¬ 
cerning  Mr.  Chandler. 

“Mr.  Chandler  has  worked 
on  many  committees  of  the 


board.  He  has  been  a  contrib- 


YOUNS  88 — John  Day  Jackson,  editor-publisher  of  the  New  Haven  ,  ...  ,  ,  i  .* 

(Conn.)  Register,  keeps  right  up  with  the  youngest  of  them  at  the  iH.- 

AP  meeting.  He's  an  active  88.  Beside  him  is  one  of  his  editorial 
writers,  Robert  J.  Leeney. 


substantial  value  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Associated  Press.” 
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McLean  Again  Heads 
The  Associated  Press 
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Day  of  The  Specialist 
On  World  Affairs  Beat 


REPORTING— Panalitit  at  AP  meeting  included:  Left  to  right — 
Saul  Pett  (South  Pole),  Robert  Eunton  (Asia),  Daniel  OeLuce 
(Europe),  Jack  Bell  (Washington),  and  Moderator  Benjamin  McKelway, 
editor,  Washington  Star. 


By  Joseph  W.  Dragonetti 

Four  Associated  Press  re¬ 
porters  told  of  their  experiences 
around  the  world  in  gathering, 
writing  and  interpreting  news 
for  the  more  than  1,800  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  AP  in  a  panel  dis¬ 
cussion  at  the  news  service’s 
annual  meeting  Monday. 

The  panel  also  indicated  to 
the  publishers  and  editors  some 
of  the  trends  they  should  look 
for  in  national  and  international 
affairs  to  better  present  the 
news  to  their  readers  locally. 

On  the  panel  were  Robei-t 
Eunson,  former  chief  of  the 
Tokyo  Bureau,  who  recently  was 
made  chief  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bureau ;  Daniel  DeLuce, 
formerly  correspondent  in 
Frankfurt,  Germany,  who  has 
become  an  executive  of  the 
membership  department  in  New 
York  headquarters;  Jack  Bell, 
political  writer  in  Washington; 
and  Saul  Pett,  who  accompanied 
Admiral  Byrd  on  the  recent 
Antarctic  Expedition. 

Specialized  Reporting 

The  moderator  of  the  panel, 
Benjamin  M.  McKelway,  editor 
of  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Star,  said  that  the  subjects 
discussed  by  the  panelists  are 
illustrative  of  the  specialized 
type  of  reporting  that  has  be¬ 
come  more  necessary  with  the 
growing  complexity  of  world 
affairs. 

“The  demand,”  Mr,  McKel¬ 
way  said,  “is  not  only  for  the 
straight  facts,  but  for  the  back¬ 
ground  from  which  those  facts 
emerge  and  for  intelligent  anal¬ 
ysis  of  their  meaning. 

“The  skilled  Associated  Press 
reporter  today  must  be  a  spe¬ 
cialist,  not  only  in  the  broad 
field  of  news  gathering  and  re¬ 
porting,  but  in  his  own  au¬ 
thoritative  understanding  of  the 
narrower  field  to  which  he  is 
assigned.” 

Mr.  Eunson  told  of  improve¬ 
ment  in  press  relations  in  an¬ 
other  part  of  the  world — the 


newly  established  rapport  be¬ 
tween  the  Far  East  military 
command  and  the  Japanese 
newspapers. 

Mr.  Eunson  was  chief  of  the 
AP’s  Tokyo  bureau  five  years. 
He  came  back  to  the  United 
States  several  weeks  ago. 

A  year  ago,  he  pointed  out, 
the  Japanese  press  was  very 
anti-American.  The  Pentagon 
got  very  upset  about  some  of 
the  headlines  in  the  newspapers 
of  Japan. 

“The  Far  East  command,” 
Mr.  Eunson  said  “took  steps 
to  take  the  Japanese  publishers 
and  editors  into  their  confidence, 
give'  out  more  information  and 
I  will  say  that  the  situation  has 
improved  considerably,” 

Fear  of  War 

Mr.  Eunson  explained  that 
after  their  defeat,  the  Japanese 
became  anti-militaristic,  fearing 
that  they  would  be  caught  in 
the  middle  of  another  war.  He 
said  that  our  military  leaders 
learned  to  explain  to  them  that 
our  modem  methods  of  warfare, 
including  atomic  weapons,  were 
designed  as  a  deterrent  to  Com¬ 
munist  aggression. 

“The  Japanese,”  he  said,  “had 
developed  a  terrible  fear  of  war 
and  a  hatred  of  anything  mili¬ 
tary.  Their  screaming  headlines 
about  America  reflected  this 
fear. 

“Our  military  leaders  had  to 
explain  that  the  only  way  to 
peace  was  through  prepared¬ 
ness.  The  Pentagon  wanted  to 
combat  such  screaming  head¬ 
lines  in  the  Japanese  papers  as 
‘Japan  To  Become  .Atomic 
Base.'  ” 

Why  the  Fuss? 

He  concluded  that  by  show¬ 
ing  the  Japanese  press  some  of 
the  weapons  we  had  and  taking 
them  into  the  military’s  confi¬ 
dence,  the  United  States  was 
able  to  combat  wild  rumors  and 
other  misinformation. 

“Why  the  fuss  over  Japan  and 


our  relations  with  its  press?” 
Mr.  Eunson  asked.  “Japan  is 
the  most  literate  country  in 
Asia — 95%,  compared  with  In¬ 
dia’s  15%  and  China's  10%.” 

He  said  that  Japan  was  a 
great  producer,  is  even  self- 
sufficient  in  her  supply  of  news¬ 
print. 

“We  could  develop,”  Mr.  Eun¬ 
son  concluded,  “a  new  society 
in  Japan,  closely  allied  to  ours.” 

Mr.  Eunson  is  a  native  of 
Billings,  Montana ;  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Virginia  Military  In¬ 
stitute  and  Arizona  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College.  He  has  been  with 
the  AP  since  1941. 

Flight  Over  the  Pole 

Mr.  Pett,  in  explaining  some 
of  his  experiences  with  the 
Byrd  Expedition,  in  tempera¬ 
tures  that  sometimes  went  15 
to  20  degrees  below,  said  he  was 
able  to  establish  “the  AP’s  first 
Polar  Bureau.” 

The  feature  writer,  whose 
“specialty,”  Mr.  McKelway  said 
in  introducing  him,  “is  his  versa¬ 
tility,”  told  how  he  drew  the 
Jack  of  Hearts  from  a  deck  of 
cards  to  represent  a  pool  in  a 
Navy  plane’s  14-hour  flight  to 
.■>50  miles  below  the  South  Pole. 

“When  I  got  back  to  base,” 
he  said,  “I  went  aboard  a  Navy 
ship,  only  to  be  told  by  a  bright¬ 
eyed  young  lieutenant  that  press 
messages  could  only  be  filed 
twice  a  week  on  Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays.  Twelve  hours  later 
I  was  able  to  file  my  story  from 
another  ship.” 

Don't  Be  Too  Sure 

Mr.  Bell,  in  discussing  the 
probable  issues  and  possible 
candidates  in  the  next  presiden¬ 
tial  campaign  warned  the  AP 
publishers  and  editors  that  “we 
should  not  be  too  sure  about 
the  election.”  He  said,  “any¬ 
thing  can  happen  and  it  may 
well  happen  in  November.” 

He  also  cautioned  the  mem¬ 
bership  to  be  careful  of  polls. 

“I  don’t  trust  polls  at  all,” 
Mr.  Bell  said.  “There  is  a  great 
gap  between  popularity  and  vot¬ 


ing  performance.  Polling  has 
become  a  very  dangerous  busi¬ 
ness.” 

A  former  reporter  and  city 
editor  of  the  Oklahoman,  Mr. 
Bell  came  to  Washington  as 
head  of  that  newspaper’s  bu¬ 
reau  in  1936  and  a  year  later 
joined  the  Washington  Bureau 
of  the  Associated  Press. 

Mr.  DeLuce  said  the  East 
Germans  have  become  the  most 
anti-Communist  people  in  the 
whole  world  because  of  the 
treatment  they  have  received 
under  the  Russians. 

"If  there  were  free  elections 
in  East  Germany  today,”  he 
said,  “I  don’t  think  the  Com¬ 
munists  would  get  more  than 
2%  of  the  vote.” 


Tornado  Photo 
Wins  AP  Prize 

Jerry  Clark,  staff  potogra- 
pher  of  the  Wichita  (Kas.)  Bea¬ 
con,  was  awarded  first  prize  in 
the  1955  Associated  Press  na¬ 
tional  contest  for  excellence  in 
news  photography. 

His  prize  picture  shows  na¬ 
tional  guardsmen  searching  the 
tornado  ruins  at  Udall,  Kansas, 
last  May.  It  was  chosen  from 
over  200  entries  from  AP  mem¬ 
ber  newspapers. 

Results  of  the  contest  were 
announced  by  V.  M.  Newton  Jr., 
managing  editor  of  the  Tampa 
(Fla.)  Morning  Tribune  as 
president  of  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  sponsors  the 
contest. 

Honorable  mention  awards 
went  to  Dan  Hardy,  Houston 
(Tex.)  Post;  Larry  Miller,  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Examiner; 
Carl  Nowicki,  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal;  Henry  Mur¬ 
phy,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times; 
Paul  Olsen,  Son  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer;  Elliot  Robinson,  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News;  and  Art 
Rogers,  Los  Angeles  Times. 
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Council  Issues  Guide 
To  Journalism  Career 


Members  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education  for  Jour¬ 
nalism,  meeting  in  a  long  an¬ 
nual  session  Sunday,  at  the 
Waldorf  -  Astoria  Hotel,  ex¬ 
pressed  satisfaction  over  the 
progress  made  in  recent  years 
in  journalism  education  and 
particularly  emphasized  the  co¬ 
operation  between  industry  and 
colleges  in  that  held. 

Edward  Lindsay,  editor  of 
the  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald  and 
Review,  who  was  re-elected 
president  of  the  Council,  said 
the  accrediting  groups  have 
done  an  especially  good  job.  A 
total  of  20  accrediting  and  re¬ 
accrediting  visits  are  to  be  made 
in  the  coming  year. 

“The  trend,”  he  said,  “has 
been  to  accredit  by  sequence. 
Now,  we  are  looking  at  the 
problem  from  a  broader  stand¬ 
point.  We  are  looking  at  the' 
whole  wide  field  of  journalism 
and  we  are  particularly  desir¬ 
ous  of  telling  prospective  stu¬ 
dents  about  the  greater  oppor¬ 
tunities  which  the  piofession 
offers. 

Schools  to  Be  Revisited 

“All  of  the  schools  which 
have  been  accredited  will  be  re¬ 
visited.  In  addition,  we  are  be¬ 
ginning  our  own,  new  education¬ 
al  program  to  tell  many  pros¬ 
pective  students  what  our 
schools  and  colleges  offer  in  the 
many  phases  of  journalism.” 

In  that  connection,  the  Coun¬ 
cil  unveiled  a  booklet  titled 
“Choosing  A  Caieer  in  Jour¬ 
nalism,”  which  will  be  distrib¬ 
uted  widely  by  various  members 
of  the  Council  and  the  groups 
they  represent,  as  well  as  in¬ 
dividual  newspapers. 

Its  contents  include  the  broad 
scope  of  the  field  of  journalism, 
working  conditions  and  pay, 
personal  qualities  and  quali¬ 
fications,  desci’iptions  of  many 
jobs  and  choosing  a  school  of 
journalism. 

The  graphically  illustrated 
booklet  quotes  George  C.  Rig¬ 
gers,  president,  Atlanta  (Geor¬ 
gia)  Newspapers  and  past- 
president  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association, 
to  the  effect  that  newspaper  in¬ 
comes  compare  favorably  today 
with  those  of  oUier  callings. 

The  booklet  also  emphasizes 
that  a  college  education  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  get  into  journalism. 
It  lists  the  variety  of  jobs  avail¬ 
able  in  newspaper  offices,  in  the 
business  as  well  as  the  editorial 
departments.  It  explains  the 

20 


news  and  picture  services; 
points  out  opportunities  avail¬ 
able  in  allied  fields,  such  as 
radio  and  television,  magazines, 
industrial  publications,  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  and  public  rela¬ 
tions. 

It’s  A  Profession 

It  concludes  that  journalism 
is  a  profession.  The  booklet, 
which  Mr.  Lindsay  said  already 
has  created  a  great  demand, 
states ; 

“Journalism — like  law,  medi¬ 
cine,  or  engineering — is  a  pro¬ 
fession.  All  of  the  professions 
require  special  intellectual 
training  and  particular  skills. 

“Going  to  college  does  not 
automatically  make  one  a  bet¬ 
ter  worker.  But  most  employers 
in  the  field  of  journalism  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  college  graduate  is 
much  more  likely  to  be  a  suc¬ 
cessful  journalist  than  someone 
who  had  not  been  to  college. 

“To  be  successful  in  journal¬ 
ism  you  must  have  a  sound 
background  in  the  social  sci¬ 
ences  as  well  as  in  literature, 
languages,  the  arts  and  the 
natural  sciences. 

“You  also  must  know  and  un¬ 
derstand  the  code  of  ethics  of 
the  profession,  the  professional 
tradition.s  and  the  history  of 
journalism.  An  accredited  jour¬ 
nalism  school  coordinates  the 
necessary  background  courses 
offered  in  the  college  of  liberal 
arts  and  sciences  with  its  own 
professional  courses. 

“Ability  to  operate  a  type¬ 
writer  is  essential  for  journal¬ 
ism.  Learn  how  to  touch-type, 
pieferably  in  high  school.” 

-Accredited  Schools 

The  booklet  points  out  tJie 
advantages  of  selecting  an  ac¬ 
credited  school. 

“If  a  school  is  accredited,” 
it  says,  “this  means  that  its 
standards  and  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing  have  been  examined  by  pro¬ 
fessional  journalists  and  jour¬ 
nalism  educators  and  found  to 
be  satisfactory.” 

It  further  explains  the  make¬ 
up  of  the  council:  The  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Education  in  Journal¬ 
ism,  American  Society  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  School  Administrators, 
.American  Association  of  Schools 
and  Departments  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  and  the  six  professional 
associations — American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association,  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Radio  and  Television 


INVITATION,  PLEASE — David  R.  Bradley,  assistant  publisher  of  th# 
St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press  and  Gazette,  goes  partying  before  main 
sessions  of  ANPA  meeting  begin.  Attractive  Carol  Gauss  collects  hit 
ticket  to  a  reception. 


Broadcasters,  and  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Holt  McPherson,  High  Point 
(N.C.)  Enterjjrise,  re-elected 
vicepresident  and  representing 
SNPA  on  the  Council,  said  the 
newspaper  industry  should  give 
the  accredited  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  good  material  to  work 
with. 

“We  are  giving  our  support 
in  many  ways,  including  money,” 
he  told  Editor  &  Publisher, 
“but  we  should  do  more  in  our 
communities  to  enlist  good  stu¬ 
dents  for  journalism. 

“I  believe  we  have  made  tre¬ 
mendous  progress  in  the  field 
of  journalism  education  and  the 
industry  is  accepting  journalism 
graduates  more  than  ever.  So, 
we  have  an  obligation  to  see 
that  the  accredited  schools  get 
a  steady  supply  of  good  stu¬ 
dents.” 

In  the  field  of  financial  sup¬ 
port,  he  said  that  the  North 
Carolina  dailies  contributed 
more  than  .$80,000  to  the  Jour¬ 
nalism  Foundation  in  that  state. 

Other  Officers  Named 

John  E.  Stempel,  chairman  of 
the  Journalism  Department,  In¬ 
diana  University,  was  re-elected 
secretary  of  the  Council. 

Burton  Marvin,  director,  Wil¬ 
liam  Allen  White  School,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas,  was  re-elect¬ 
ed  an  education  member  of  the 
Accrediting  Committee.  J.  B. 
Mullaney,  managing  editor, 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  News,  was 
elected  an  industry  member  to 
succeed  E.  J.  Kahler. 

Mr.  Marvin  succeeds  Leslie 
Moeller,  director.  University  of 
Iowa,  as  chairman  of  the  Ac¬ 
crediting  Committee.  Present 
also  was  Walter  Wilcox,  Uni¬ 


versity  of  Iowa,  who  will  suc¬ 
ceed  I.  W.  Cole,  University  of 
Illinois,  as  executive  secretary 
of  the  committee. 

The  committee  presented  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  accrediting 
sequences  in  1-3  schools  inspect¬ 
ed  this  year  (Mr.  Stempel  said 
the  list  would  be  published  later 
this  year),  and  announced  plans 
for  inspection  of  20  schools  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  Stempel  explained  that 
the  visitations  next  year  will 
complete  the  second  round  of 
accrediting  visits.  The  first 
round  was  made  in  1947-48  and 
1948-49.  A  total  of  27  schools 
having  been  accredited  or  reac¬ 
credited  thus  far. 

Mr.  Lindsay,  who  represents 
the  ASNE  on  the  Council,  was 
empowered  to  name  a  commit¬ 
tee  to  study  the  present  method 
of  accrediting  by  sequences. 

Booklet  Sponsorship 

Mr.  Stempel  told  E&P  that 
the  48-page  booklet  which  the 
Council  has  published  is  de¬ 
signed  to  interest  high  school 
pupils  in  seeking  employment  in 
the  allied  journalistic  fields  in 
addition  to  newspapers. 

“It  is  hoped,”  he  said,  “that 
newspapers  will  purchase  copies 
to  give  to  high  school  vocation¬ 
al  advisors  and  journalism 
teachers  and  to  interested  pupils 
either  at  high  school  career 
days  or  on  visits  to  plants.” 

The  Council  also  appointed  a 
committee  to  work  with  Mr. 
Lindsay  in  reactivating  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Council. 

This  committee  consists  of 
Fred  Siebert,  Illinois;  Keen 
Rafferty,  New  Mexico;  Ralph 
Casey,  Minnesota;  and  Walter 
White,  of  the  Lincoln  (Neb.) 
Star-Journal. 
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South’s  Editors  Ask  Help 
To  Keep  Moderation  Alive 


Clash  of  Extremists  Deplored; 
Alabaman  Vents  Strong  Feeling 

IW  Jerry  ^  alker 

Washington 

Editors  from  the  South  appealed  to  their  brethren  in 
the  North  and  East  to  help  them  keep  alive  the  flame 
of  moderation  in  working  toward  a  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  racial  integration. 

If  it  isn’t  recognized  already,  the  problem  soon  will 
be  one  for  the  editors  of  the  North  too,  members  of  a 
panel  pointed  out  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  here  April  19. 

Tense  Situation 


The  audience  filled  all  of  the 
400  chairs  in  the  Statler  hall 
and  there  were  scores  of  stan¬ 
dees  lining  the  walls  when  a 
tense  situation  developed.  Col. 
Harry  M.  Ayers,  editor  of  the 
Anniston  (Ala.)  Star,  used 
sharp  terms  describing  the  Ne¬ 
gro  in  derogatory  vein.  The  dis¬ 
comfiture  of  hundreds  of  per¬ 
sons  in  the  meeting  was  ap¬ 
parent  to  press  observers  and 
Robert  Albrook’s  story  in  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald  next  morning  reported 
that  some  editors  “literally 
shuddered.” 

Ground  rules  for  a  discussion 
of  the  problems  of  reporting 
and  editing  the  news  of  the 
Supreme  Court’s  school  segre¬ 
gation  decision  were  laid  down 
by  President  Kenneth  MacDon¬ 
ald  and  the  moderator,  Erwin 
1).  Canham,  editor  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  set 
a  time  limit  for  each  panelist. 


the  audience.  Heads  hung.  Sev¬ 
eral  persons  left  the  meeting. 
There  was  some  good-natured 
laughter. 

“I  did  not  say  that,”  con¬ 
tinued  Colonel  Ayers.  “Mary 
Mahoney  Bethune  said  that  at  a 
meeting  in  the  public  school  in 
Anniston  where  my  daughter 
and  wife  were.” 

(He  explained  later  that 
Mary  Bethune  was  a  distin¬ 
guished  Negro  educator.) 

Colonel  Ayers  said  a  United 
Press  file  showed  that  integra¬ 
tion  of  the  races  resulted  in 
“night  after  night  of  a  carnival 
of  sexuality”  in  Wisconsin.  He 
went  on:  “The  consuming  di- 
sire  of  every  Negro  male  is  to 
possess  a  white  woman.” 

He  began  to  relate  a  conver¬ 
sation  on  this  subject  with  an 
Army  officer  in  Germany  in 


1952  when  Reed  Sarratt,  edi¬ 
torial  director  of  the  Winston^ 
Salem  (N.C.)  Journal  and  Sen~ 
tinel,  requested  the  chairman 
to  call  time  on  the  speaker. 

“I  am  finished,”  said  Colonel 
Ayers.  However  he  obtained  re¬ 
cognition  of  the  chairman  again 
to  repeat  that  he  was  “merely 
quoting  what  a  Negro  woman — 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  I  have 
known — has  said  about  her  own 
people.” 

“But  I  told  you  the  bald 
facts,”  he  added,  and  he  went 
on  with  a  long  profession  of 
friendship  for  the  Negro, 

The  incident  flared  again 
next  day  when  Talbot  Patrick, 
editor  of  the  Rock  Hill  (S.  C.) 
Herald,  rose  to  ask  Louis  B. 
Seltzer,  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Press,  if  he  would  com¬ 
ment  on  Colonel  Ayers’  remarks 
and  the  report  that  editors 
“shuddered.”  Mr.  Patrick  ex¬ 
plained  that  he  believed  the 
Alabaman  represented  an  im¬ 
portant  viewpoint  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  all  editors. 

Mr.  Seltzer,  present  to  de¬ 
liver  an  address,  said  he  was 
absent  from  the  integration  ses¬ 
sion. 

At  this  point  James  Saxon 
Childers,  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Journal,  said  Colonel 
Ayers’  remarks  “were  offensive 
to  a  great  many  of  us  from  the 
South”  and  he  asked  that  they 
be  “obliterated  from  the  record 
and  from  our  thoughts.” 


Wechsler  May  Sponsor  Negro  Editor 


But  the  theme  of  conversa¬ 
tion  by  the  panelists  veered 
acutely  off  the  target  and  when 
it  came  his  turn.  Colonel  Ayers 
spoke  strongly  against  integra¬ 
tion.  .\fter  charging  that  the 
Negro  lowers  the  standard  of 
the  educational  system,  the  An¬ 
niston  editor  said: 

Quoting  Negro  Educator 
“Furthermore,  they  are  dirty, 
they  are  unreliable,  they  are 
liars,  they  are  cheats,  and  I 
asked  the  county  health  officer 
just  before  I  left  home  and  he 
said  that  of  all  the  venereal 
cases  he  treats  in  Calhoun 
County  90%  of  them  are  Ne¬ 
groes  and  that  is  shown  in  the 
figures  from  New  York,  too. 
We  do  not  want  to  subject  our 
children  to  that  sort  of  thing.” 
Uneasiness  swept  through 


Washington 

James  A.  Wechsler,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Post, 
served  notice  here  this  week 
that  he  hopes  to  sponsor  a 
Negro  for  membership  in 
the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  probably 
before  the  next  convention. 

His  statement  caused 
President  Kenneth  Mac¬ 
Donald  to  explain  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  policy  on  member¬ 
ship.  There  is  no  policy  ot 
discrimination  against  Ne¬ 
groes  and  never  has  been, 
Mr.  MacDonald  said.  The 
membership  qualifications,  he 
said,  require  that  an  appli¬ 
cant  be  the  editor  of  a  daily 
newspaper, 

“The  Society  has  not  had 


an  application  from  a  Negro 
editor,”  Mr.  MacDonald  said. 
“The  last  time  I  had  any 
reason  to  check,  there  was 
not  more  than  one  daily 
newspaper  in  the  country 
where  the  editor  is  a  Negro 
and  in  the  one  case  the  man 
who  is  responsible  for  run¬ 
ning  the  paper  is  primarily 
interested  in  the  business 
side  rather  than  the  edi¬ 
torial  side.” 

Mr.  Wechsler  told  a  re¬ 
porter  later  that  he  was 
aware  of  the  Society’s  eligi¬ 
bility  rules;  that  he  had 
discussed  the  matter  of  mem¬ 
bership  with  one  or  two 
Negro  editors  and  he  thought 
an  application  might  be 
made  soon. 
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ASNE  BADGES  on  thoir  lapols 
distinguish  Miles  H.  Wolff,  left, 
of  Greensboro  (N.C.)  News,  end 
Jenkin  L.  Jones  of  Tulse  (Okie.) 
Tribune  from  delegates  to  the 
ASME  (mechanical  engineers) 
also  at  the  Statler  in  Washington. 

There  was  an  outburst  of 
applause. 

President  MacDonald  said  he 
had  no  desire  to  regiment  the 
discussion  of  the  Society. 

The  matter  ended  there  for 
the  moment.  Colonel  Ayers 
served,  at  least,  to  focus  at¬ 
tention  on  the  principal  com¬ 
plaint  of  other  Southerners, 
that  the  present  climate  of  de¬ 
bate  on  the  racial  problem  is 
created  by  the  extremists;  the 
moderationists  are  losing  their 
standing  and  influence. 

Urges  A  Commission 
Lenoir  Chambers  of  the 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot 
thought  the  newspapers  of  the' 
South  might  help  by  devoting 
more  attention  to  discussing  the 
legal  question,  particularly  the 
history  of  reversal  in  Supreme 
Court  rulings. 

Mr.  Chambers  recommended 
that  the  President  and  Con¬ 
gress  establish  a  national  com¬ 
mission  that  would  make  a  seri¬ 
ous  study  of  the  whole  problem 
of  integration. 

“The  present  situation,”  he 
said,  “resembles  a  log  jam. 
W’e  are  in  a  state  of  collision 
between  two  forces  of  extrem¬ 
ists.  The  consequence  has  been 
that  the  moderate  mind  of  the 
South  has  been  squeezed  out 
and  is  now  a  negligible  factor.” 

Herbert  Brucker  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Courant  saw  the 
press  “in  the  middle”  but  he 
emphasized  that  the  editorial 
pages  should  perform  the  func¬ 
tion  of  a  catalyst  —  an  agent 
that  does  not  participate  di¬ 
rectly  but  brings  about  the  new 
combination.  He  said  editors  in 
the  North  and  East  are  be¬ 
coming  increasingly  aware  that 
it  is  no  longer  exclusively  a 
southern  problem. 

“I  have  detected  since  May 
17,  1954  some  chortling  on  the 
part  of  our  southern  colleagues 
(Continued  on  page  72) 
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Voices  of  Experience 
On  Election  Coverage 


The  New 
President 
Of  ASNE 


Lindstrom  Put 
In  Line  for 
Presidency 


tell  you  why.”  I  told  him  the 
Campaign  Train  story  of  that  night. 

'‘The  Poorest  SpoP  “Let  us  have 

n  n  .  .  another.  You  are  dead  right 

By  Roy  A.  RoJ^rts  » 

ansas  Ci  y  Star  From  that  day  on,  he  never 

I  have  covered  every  election  denounced  a  reporter, 
since  1912,  either  out  on  the  Criticism  Is  Certain 

road  or  directly  from  the  office. 

I  have  seen  the  changing  trends  t)f  course,  you  are  going  to 
in  politics  and  I  think  first  we  h^^e  criticism  of  the  pi-ess. 

ought  to  lay  down,  as  I  see  it,  to  yell  one- 

the  general  principle  that  first  Pa^’ty  P^ess,  unfair.  Oftentimes 

and  primary  responsibility  of  the  newspaper  is  the  issue  in 

the  newspaper  in  covering  a  the  campaign.  You  have  to  ex¬ 
campaign  is  to  cover  an  elec-  P®ct  it.  But  your  answer  is  not 

tion,  not  to  win  an  election.  to  the  politicians  or  to  be 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  news-  squeamish.  Your  answer  is  to  _  _  _  _ 

paper,  and  I  think  the  desire  of  I’c^der  and  to  your  own  not  decry  them,  I  think  they  are  uled  for  San  Francisco  in  July, 

the  newspaper,  to  cover  the  conscience  of  whether  you  have  useful,  but  I  think  you  have  to  1957. 

news  from  both  sides  as  thor-  t'one  a  fair  job.  take  and  dig  down  for  trends  Virginius  Dabney,  Richmond 

oughly  as  you  can  and  as  fairly  the  editorial  page,  I  am  underneath.  (Va.)  Times-Diapatch,  was  ad- 

as  you  can.  That  is  the  news  afraid  there  is  the  tendency  If  you  will  pardon  another  vanced  to  first  vicepresident; 

side.  that  you  do  not  speak  as  vig-  thing,  this  is  directed  particu-  George  W.  Healy  Jr.,  New  Or- 

Now,  the  other  side,  and  orously  as  you  ought  to.  I  larly  at  managing  editors  and  leans  (La.)  Times-Picayuru, 

equally  important,  is  the  edi-  would  not  abdicate  it  to  any  Washington  correspondents  be-  from  secretary  to  second  vice- 

torial  side.  I  came  just  about  commentator  or  columnist.  If 

50  years  ago  down  to  the  Star,  you  do,  you  tear  down  the  re- 

a  hefty  pink-cheeked  little  spect  of  your  community  for 

youngster  out  of  Kansas.  I  had  your  newspaper, 
been  on  the  paper  five  days  and  Four  years  ago, 

I  was  thrown  right  into  a  cam¬ 
paign  and  a  bitter  one  over  a 
street  railway  franchise. 

Jim  Reed  and  the  Press 
I  was  assigned  to  cover  Jim 
Reed,  who  was  later  United 
States  Senator,  and  Jim  was  an 
orator  and  a  fiery  one  and  he 
knew  how  to  capture  audiences. 

My  first  assignment  was  down 
in  the  brewery  ward.  I  ap¬ 
proached  it  with  a  little  timidity 
but  a  little  eagerness,  too.  I 

was  sitting  down  there  and  the  yiow  many  are  going  to  vote, 
next  thing  I  knew  there  was  That  is  one  phase. 

Jim  Reed,  and  he  looked  down 

and  did  not  know  me  because  I  Talk  to  the  >  oter 

was  the  only  strange  face  at  the  The  other  phase,  we  used  to 
table.  He  singled  me  out  and  have  the  city  machines.  They 
all  through,  about  every  10  were  all  built  from  doing  favors, 
minutes,  he  would  point  his  Well,  the  great  white  father  is 
finger  down, 

your  master  on  the  Kansas  City  great  white  father  is  the  gov- 
Star  this.  He  will  not  print  this.  «  , 

Tell  him.’  He  kept  that  up  for  of  millions  on 
about  an  hour. 

It  left  a  lasting  impression. 

I  have  taken  a  dim  view  of  more  people  with  a  vested 
politicians  and  political  orators’ 
criticism  of  the  press  ever  since. 


retary.  f 

In  the  membership  ballotinf\ 

,  the  highest  original  sources  of  information,  these  directors  were  re-elected:  ’ 

r  second  high-  and  that  is  the  voter.  Turner  Catledge,  New  York 

ed,  and  yet  Coverage  of  a  campaign  from  Times;  and  Felix  R.  McKnight, 

wer  swept  by  the  presidential  candidate  train  Dallas  (Tex  )  Morning  Nem, 

’  is  the  poorest  spot  in  the  world,  three-year  terms, 

more  people  I  think  it  is  always  wise  to  The  retiring  president,  Ken- 
efore.  That  is  put  a  Republican  with  a  Demo-  MacDonald,  Pes  Moinei 

your  experts  cratic  candidate,  provided  you  Register  and  Tribune. 

substitute  for  can  find  a  RepuWican  on  your 

ringing  door-  staff,  and  put  a  Democrat  with  ^  -Wallace  Lomoe 

bells,  getting  in  touch  at  the  the  Republican.  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal,  was 

source.  You  have  to  determine  ,,  *  ^  elected  to  a  two-year  term  to 

not  just  how  they  are  going  to  complete  the  unexpired  term  of 

vote  but  you  have  to  appraise  Emphasis  Mr.  MacDonald. 

On  Direct  Quotes  Other  newly  elected  members 

Bv  Alfred  H.  Kirchhofer 

executive  editor  of  the  Detrm 
Buffalo  Evening  News  ^Mich.)  Free  Press  and  Miami 

I  have  been  on  both  sides  of  (Fla.)  Herald;  Louis  B.  Selti- 
this  subject — as  a  political  re-  er,  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
porter,  legislative  correspondent,  (Ohio)  Press;  and  C.  G.  Wei- 
Go  back  and  tell  no  longer  your  city  boss.  Your  Washington  correspondent  and  lington,  executive  editor  of  the 

_ L'..„  - managing  editor,  and  then  at  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star. 

emment,  with  millions  and  tens  some  odd  periods  on  leave  in  Other  candidates  were 

_  „.i  Social  Security  charge  of  publicity  in  state  Charles  A.  Guy,  Lubbock 

looking  to  the  government,  to  campaigns  and  as  publicity  di-  (Tex.)  Avalanche  -  Journal 
Washington.  You  literally  have  rector  in  two  presidential  cam-  term  expired;  Irving  Dilliard, 
in-  paigns.  (Hoover  and  Landon).  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch; 
terest  in  government,  and  the  In  a  political  campaign,  if  you  and  Frank  Ford,  San  Fran- 
number  of  people  that  are  going  (Continued  on  page  76)  cisco  (Calif.)  News, 
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JENKIN  LLOYD  JONES,  the  new  president  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 


^ioLe  -  trotter 


By  Bolt  Foresman 

Tulsa,  Okla. 

It’s  clifBcult  to  write  a  piece  about  Jeiikin  Lloyd  Jones, 
editor  of  the  Tulsa  Tribune  and  new  president  of  ASNE. 

The  erudite  Oklahoman  is  a  man  whose  personality  has 
many  facets,  more  than  the  local  plumbing  shop  and  too 
many  to  write  about  in  one  short  story. 

He’s  constantly  doing  interesting  things.  One  day  he 
may  decry  “Afghanistanism”  on  the  part  of  American  editors. 
The  following  day  he  may  take  off  to  that  locality'  to  inter¬ 
view  the  Sultan  of  Kumquatmay. 


In  Same  Job  16  Years 
Mr.  Jones  is  probably  the 
only  newspaperman  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River  who  knows 
what  time  the  Bangor  and 
Aroostook’s  Potatoland  Special 
begins  its  trip  from  Northern 
Maine  Junction.  Reason:  He’s 


an  avid  rail  fan.  He’s  well  in¬ 
formed  as  to  the  trains  on  the 
C  &  E  I,  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
or  any  other  railway  you  might 
mention  including  narrow 
gauge  and  those  with  wood 
burning  locomotives.  He  also 
holds  a  commercial  pilot’s 
license. 


da 


Mr.  Jones,  44,  a  native  of 
Madison,  Wis.,  is  one  of  the 
youngest  men  to  achieve  the 
ASNE  presidency.  But  he’s  an 
old  hand  as  an  editor,  having 
presided  over  the  destinies  of 
the  Tulsa  Tribune  since  1940. 
One  of  his  unhappiest  thoughts 
is  that  he  hasn’t  had  a  pro¬ 
motion  in  16  years! 

“I  became  editor  at  27  be¬ 
cause  of  my  ability  and  the 
fact  that  my  father  was  pub¬ 
lisher,”  he  explains.  During  his 
early  days  at  the  helm,  irate 
readers  sometime  would  storm 
into  the  office,  spy  him  and 
roar:  “Hey  boy,  where’s  the  edi¬ 
tor?” 

“It  used  to  unnerve  me,”  he 
recalls,  “I’d  often  claim  to  be 
out  to  lunch.” 


Mr.  Jones’  father  is  Richard 
Lloyd  Jones,  a  publisher  of  the 
“old  school”,  who  prior  to 
acquiiing  the  Tribune  in  1920 
had  been  publisher  of  the  Wit- 
eongin  State  Journal  and  before 
that  editor  of  Collier’s  and  Cos 
mopoUtan  magazines. 

Father-Sons  Team 
He  has  one  brother,  Richard 
Lloyd  Jones  Jr.,  who  is  presi 
dent  of  the  Newspaper  Print¬ 
ing  Corp.,  an  agent  company 
which  handles  the  business  end 
of  production  of  the  Tribune 
and  the  Tulsa  World.  Dick 
Jones,  who  becomes  the  new 
chairman  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  is  an  ex-president  of 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub- 
(Continued  on  parje  140) 
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3.  Revision  of  statutes  and 
regulations  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  which 
have  needlessly  restricted  the 
access  of  photographers  to  fed¬ 
eral  buildings.  Rep.  Moss  said 
he  found  in  his  inquiry  that 
custodians  of  federal  buildings 
take  the  position  that  they  are 
the  actual  owners  and  they  will 
therefore  determine  whether 
pictures  may  be  taken  on  the 
property  and  who  may  take 
them. 


Revision  of  lO-.'iOl 
The  editors  called  merely  for 
revision  of  Executive  Order 
10-501,  which  is  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  Administration’s  modi¬ 
fied  version  of  President  Harry 
S.  Truman’s  all-encompassing 
classification  order  10-290.  The 
committee  asks  that  some 
provision  be  made  for  continu¬ 
ous  review  of  the  classification 
of  material  relating  to  nation- 


Law  Changes  Recommended 
To  Prevent  Official  Secrecy 


Committee's 

Recommendations  Pg.54 


Rep.  Moss^ 
Comments 


Freedom  of  Information  Group 
Takes  Stand  on  Moss  Findings 

Washington 

Three  specific  statutory  changes  and  a  dozen  revisions 
in  federal  government  rules  and  policies  are  favored  by 
the  ASNE  Freedom  of  Information  Committee. 

Many  of  the  15  recommendations  which  the  com¬ 
mittee  made  at  the  conclusion  of  its  year’s  work  em¬ 
braced  areas  pin-pointed  by  Rep.  John  E.  Moss  in  a 
summary  of  the  work  done  to  date  by  the  Government 
Information  Subcommittee  of  the  House. 

2  Amendments  Favored 

Placed  at  the  top  of  the  list 
of  actions  which  the  editors 
believe  are  necessary  to  further 
public  access  to  information 
about  the  federal  government 
were: 

1.  Amendment  of  the  “house¬ 
keeping”  statute  (5  USCode  22) 
which  Congressman  Moss  said 
official  agencies  are  using  as 
an  effective  weapon  against  the 
release  of  information;  a  pur¬ 
pose  which  Congress  never  in¬ 
tended.  Its  present  use,  he  said, 
is  a  restraint  on  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation. 

2.  Amendment  of  the  Admin¬ 
istrative  Procedures  Act  (5 
USCode  1001-1011)  under  which 
some  agencies  now  cloak  their 
suppression  of  information 
which  might  be  unfavorable  or 
which  they  arbitrarily  decide 
is  not  fit  to  be  published. 

Also  in  the  category  of  needed 
statutory  action  the  committee 
listed: 
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al  defense  and  military  se¬ 
curity. 

Robert  P.  Early,  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star,  inquired  why  the 
committee  did  not  recommend 
that  the  order  be  rescinded. 
Mr.  Wiggins  replied  that  the 
committee  was  not  unanimously 
agreed  that  the  order  should  be 
rescinded  in  its  entirety;  it  was 
not  deemed  wise  to  ask  for 
elimination  of  the  classification 
system  at  this  time.  It  was 
felt,  Mr.  Wiggins  said,  that  the 
order  represents  a  substantial 


improvement  over  the  one  is¬ 
sued  by  Mr.  Truman. 

Frank  N.  Hawkins,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (Pa.)  Post  -  Gazette, 
wanted  to  know  if  there  was 
more,  or  less  freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation  under  the  present  Ad¬ 
ministration,  as  against  previ¬ 
ous  Democratic  administrations. 
Mr.  Wiggins  started  to  reply. 
Mr.  Hawkins  interrupted  and 
requested  that  Harold  L.  Cross, 
ASNE’s  special  counsel,  make 
the  answer. 

An  ‘Old  Spanish  Custom’ 

Dean  Cross,  who  earlier  re¬ 
ported  in  detail  on  progress  in 
the  Fol  battle,  said  he  had  not 
observed  any  marked  change  in 
recent  years.  While  attending 
the  Moss  Committee  hearings, 
he  said,  he  seemed  to  hear  “the 
old,  old  story.”  He  was  fearful 
that  the  business  of  clamping 
down  on  government  informa¬ 
tion  was  an  “old  Spanish  cus¬ 
tom.” 

The  movement  for  adoption 
of  public  record  inspection  laws 
by  individual  states  has  gained 
considerable  momentum  as  a 
result  of  the  ASNE  crusade 
and  related  agitation.  Dean 
Cross  advised  Duncan  H.  Oliph- 
ant,  Portland  (Me.)  Press-Her¬ 
ald. 

Dean  Cross,  in  his  formal 
presentation,  insisted  that  the 


citizens  must  have  a  legal  right 
to  investigate  the  conduct  of 
their  public  affairs.  It  is  not 
enough,  he  said,  for  officialdom 
to  pay  lip  service  to  freedom  of 
information  by  issuing  hand¬ 
outs.  Now,  he  stressed,  no  citi¬ 
zen  has  ever  established  such 
a  right  under  federal  law  and 
“no  newspaper  has  even  ven¬ 
tured  into  court  to  try  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  legal  right  to  in¬ 
spect  non- judicial  records.” 

Medieval  Attitude 

Some  public  officials  still 
maintain  a  medieval  attitude 
in  defense  of  their  prerogatives 
to  withhold  information.  Dean 
Cross  commented.  The  problem, 
he  reiterated,  is  not  primarily 
political  but  in  the  breakdown 
of  communications  between 
press  and  public  this  fact  is 
not  ma^le  clear.  The  Moss  in¬ 
quiry  won  his  praise  for  being 
conducted  on  a  non-partisan 
plane,  proving  there  is  no  mon¬ 
opoly  by  any  administration  on 
the  withholding  of  information. 

Dean  Cross  concluded  that 
neither  he  nor  the  committee 
seeks  a  law  which  would  pro¬ 
vide  an  advantage  to  one  party 
over  another. 

Rep.  Moss  pleaded  with  the 
editors  to  give  his  committee 
(Continued  on  page  140) 

FREE  EXPRESSION  is  the  rule 
among  the  members  of  this  ASNE 
quartet:  Left  to  right — James  S. 
Pope,  Louisville;  George  W. 
Healy  Jr.,  New  Orleans;  Harold 
Cross,  the  Society's  special  coun¬ 
sel  on  freedom  of  information; 
and  Carl  E.  Lindstrom,  Hartford. 
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Ike  Gives  The  Press 
Special  Assignment 


Washington 

President  Eisenhower  gave 
the  nation’s  newspaper  editors 
two  addresses  on  foreign  policy 
at  the  ASNE  dinner  Saturday 
night. 

One  speech,  a  formal  one  in 
which  the  Chief  Executive  re¬ 
lated  today’s  worldwide  uprising 
of  men  in  quest  of  freedom  in 
the  spirit  of  Concord,  was  for 
a  television  audience. 

The  other  talk,  an  extension 
of  his  remarks,  was  especially 
for  the  ASNE  group.  After  be¬ 
ing  accorded  a  standing  ovation, 
the  President  said  he  would  like 
to  make  a  few  additional  re¬ 
marks.  He  continued  in  this 
vein: 

From  Jag  to  Jag 

“To  give  you  my  feeling 
about  what  I  would  like  to  say 
now,  I  will  tell  you  a  story 
about  when  I  was  a  young  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  a  regiment  on  the 
Mexican  border.  There  was  not 
a  great  deal  to  do  in  those  days, 
and  some  people  indulged  in  the 
acquaintanceship  with  John 
Barleycorn  more  than  they 
should.  One  morning  a  couple 
of  us  young  lieutenants  were  up 
before  the  Captains  were,  as 
usual,  and  we  were  standing  by 
when  the  Captain  got  his  foot 
out  of  the  bunk  and  was  sitting 
there  on  the  edge  of  it  with  his 
head  in  his  hands.  He  said,  “I 
am  nothing  but  a  mountain 
goat.  All  I  do  is  jump  from  jag 
to  jag.’’ 

Any  man  who  for  30  minutes 
has  been  trying  to  hit  the  high 
spots  of  the  world  today  and 
America’s  position  in  the  inter¬ 
national  situation,  certainly 
feels  that  he  has  been  jumping 
from  jag  to  jag.  ♦  *  • 

I  think  there  is  no  use  of  ex¬ 
plaining  the  cold  war.  We  all 
have  pretty  clear  ideas  of  what 
is  going  on.  But  one  thing  we 
do  worry  about  is  who  is  win¬ 
ning  and  who  is  losing.  Well,  I 
don’t  think  anybody  knows,  be¬ 
cause  the  situation  differs  in 
every  single  point.  I  have  heard 
many  people  at  home  here  say 
that  we  are  losing  the  cold  war 
every  day.  Others  take  exactly 
the  opposite  view.  These  more 
hopeful  ones  can  point  to  some 
facts  rather  than  merely  alle¬ 
gations  about  prestige  abroad, 
or  how  many  friends  do  we 
have,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

For  example,  why  was  there 
such  a  sudden  change  in  the 
Soviet  policy?  Their  basic  aim 


is  to  conquer  the  world,  through 
world  revolution,  if  possible, 
and  that  has  not  changed. 

Change  of  Face 

They  changed  their  policies 
very  markedly.  Suddenly  they 
have  gone  into  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  attitude.  They  are  going 
into  the  political  fields  and  are 
really  wearing  smiles  around 
the  world.  *  *  * 

So  I  think  we  can  take  some 
comfort,  at  least  we  can  give 
careful  consideration  to  the 
very  fact  they  had  to  change 
their  policies,  and  they  have 
admittedly. 

(The  President  gave  a  quick 
review  of  what’s  happening  in 
various  trouble  spots.) 

“I  come,  then,  to  the  real  pur¬ 
pose  for  asking  you  people  to 
listen  to  me  for  a  few  minutes 
more.  That  is  this:  Our  nation 
is  called  to  leadership,  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  world,  to  lead  it 
toward  freedom,  to  keep  ex¬ 
panding  the  areas  of  freedom 
and  not  allow  the  communist 
crowd  to  engulf  us  little  by 
little.  *  ♦  ♦ 

“Every  citizen  has  a  job  that 
he  cannot  delegate.  He  cannot 
delegate  it  to  those  most  power¬ 
ful  and  most  influential  of  po¬ 
litical  leaders.  He  must  take  his 
part  in  getting  himself  in- 
foi-med. 

“What  I  want  to  say  is  this: 
There  is  nothing  more  import¬ 
ant  in  the  world  today  than 
America,  167  million  Americans, 
shall  be  informed  on  the  basic 
facts  in  this  whole  struggle. 
We  ought  to  get  it  as  far  away 
from  demagoguery,  from  politi¬ 
cal  partisanship,  from  every 
extraneous  effect  we  can,  and 
just  get  the  truth  to  the  people, 
through  interpretation,  through 
editorial  pages  and  so  on,  and 
let  them  see  the  relationship  of 
one  fact  to  another. 

Get  the  Facts  to  the  People 

“There  are  no  easy  panaceas. 
You  cannot  say  simply  that  we 
will  not  trade  with  the  com¬ 
munist  nations  and  make  that 
work  for  all  of  us.  In  fact,  to 
make  such  a  statement,  to  my 
mind,  is  giving  up  one  of  the 
great  strengths  for  which  the 
Yankee  has  always  been  noted. 
He  is  a  great  trader.  In  that 
kind  of  trade,  who  gets  the  best 
of  him? 

“We  should  think  of  those 
things  and  not  try  to  pull  out 
any  slogan,  any  single  idea  that 
will  meet  this  situation.  All  that 


is  necessary  is  to  get  the  facts 
to  the  American  people.  The 
other  is  to  get,  as  far  as  we 
possibly  can,  the  facts  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  purposes,  her  intentions, 
her  disinterested  motives,  her 
lack  of  ambition  for  other  ter¬ 
ritory  and  interest  in  domina¬ 
tion  of  the  world. 

“This  is  difficult  because  over 
the  world  we  do  not  have  you 
people.  We  do  not  have  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers.  Some  of  the 
wire  services  reach  part  way, 
but  they  are  very  inadequate. 
The  United  States  Information 
Service  is  merely  to  help.  It 
would  be  far  better  did  we  not 
have  to  depend  on  it  at  all.  It 
should  even  itself  depend  on 
private  media  wherever  it  can 
reach  them  in  other  countries. 

“This  information  should  go 
out  abroad  just  as  at  home, 
through  the  processes  of  a  free 
press,  so  far  as  possible,  and 
Government  should  only  support 
that  effort. 

Partnership 

“One  more  point  and  I  am 
finished. 


“The  world  changes,  and  in 
these  days  it  changes  rapidly. 
*  *  *  It  is  necessary  that  we 
find  definite,  more  effective, 
ways  of  keeping  ourselves  in 
tune  with  the  world’s  needs.*** 
“There  are  different  kinds  of 
means,  one  of  which  I  should 
fJiink  would  be  getting  together 
and  keeping  sort  of  a  rotating 
advisory  body  of  citizens  who 
are  not  burdened  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  and  never-ending  cares  of 
office,  who  must  devote  their 
brains  to  the  job  in  partner¬ 
ship  with  government.  We  must 
constantly  keep  up  to  snuff  be¬ 
cause  if  we  do  not,  we  are 
bound  to  lose.  We  must  be  ahead 
of  the  problem.  We  must  see  its 
major  parts,  we  must  get  its 
critical  factors  set  up  so  that 
we  understand  them  thorough¬ 
ly,  in  simple  fashion,  and  then 
we  must  pursue  a  common 
course  vigorously,  persistently, 
and  with  readiness  to  make 
whatever  sacrifices  may  be 
made.  Then  I  say  we  will  be 
worthy  of  the  task.’’ 


Dulles  Favors  Policy 
Of  Full  Information 


The  public  should  be  fully  in¬ 
formed  on  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States,  John  Foster 
Dulles,  Secretary  of  State,  told 
more  than  1,300  members  and 
guests  at  the  annual  luncheon 
of  the  Associated  Press  on  Mon¬ 
day. 

“I  feel  honored,’’  he  said,  “to 
speak  before  this  important 
gathering  of  our  free  press.  We 
share  a  great  responsibility.  I 
believe  that  the  public  should 
be  as  fully  informed  as  pos¬ 
sible  about  what  we  are  doing 
in  the  State  Department  and 
what  our  foreign  policy  is. 

“Under  our  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  the  effectiveness  of  our 
nation’s  foreign  policy  depends 
in  large  measure  upon  public 
understanding  and  support  of 
it. 

Diligent  and  Alert 

“And  our  free  society  would 
indeed  be  in  trouble  without  the 
diligent  reporting  and  alert  ap¬ 
praisal  of  world  events  that  you 
make  possible. 

“We  are  at  a  point  in  time 
when  important  events,  occur¬ 
ring  in  rapid  succession,  change 
the  scene  in  Europe,  in  the  Near 
East,  in  Asia,  and  in  Russia. 

“It  seems  that  this  second 
postwar  decade  upon  which  we 
have  entered  will  mark  a  new 
phase  in  the  struggle  between 
the  forces  of  despotism  and  the 
forces  of  freedom.” 


Mr.  Dulles  said  that  the 
United  States  is  ready  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  into  a  political  and 
economic  force  as  well  as  a 
military  bulwark  against  com¬ 
munism. 

New  N.4TO  Activity 

“The  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  is  an  organiza¬ 
tion  which  in  its  own  distinctive 
way  contains  the  possibilities  of 
great  development,”  he  said  in 
what  was  interpreted  as  a  new 
approach  in  the  administration’s 
foreign  policy. 

“It  was,  to  be  sure',  conceived 
primarily  as  a  military  alliance, 
and  that  aspect  of  the  Organi¬ 
zation  remains  vitally  impor¬ 
tant.  But  the  Organization  can 
and  should  be  more. 

“We  believe  in  the  closer  in¬ 
to  rgration  of  some  Western 
European  countries,  such  as  is 
represented  by  the  Coal  and 
Steel  Community,  by  the  West¬ 
ern  European  Union  created  by 
the  Brussels  Treaty,  and  by  the 
prospective  development  of  Eur- 
atom  whereby  the  members  of 
the  Coal  and  Steel  Community 
would  apply  like  principles  to 
the  development  of  atomic  en¬ 
ergy  for  peaceful  purposes. 

“Such  European  integration, 
and  the  development  of  NATO, 
are'  complementary  and  not 
mutually  exclusive  processes.” 
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Eastland  Committee 
Intimidation  Argued 

Washington 

The  case  of  Senator  Eastland  versus  the  New  York  Times 
was  presented  to  a  jury  of  about  400  members  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  on  April  19.  So  little  discussion 
followed  the  two  pro  and  con  speeches  that  observers  could 
draw  but  one  conclusion:  A  hung  jury. 


Ii-ving  Dilliard,  chief  of  the 
editorial  page  of  the  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post  Dispatch,  cast  him¬ 
self  in  the  role  of  defense  coun¬ 
sel.  He  had  first  licks.  The 
Eastland  Committee’s  recent  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  degree  of  Com¬ 
munist  infiltration  in  the  com¬ 
munications  media  amounted 
very  definitely,  in  his  view,  to 
an  infringement  of  the  freedom 
of  the  press.  It  was  an  attempt 
to  intimidate  the  New  York 
Times  in  particular  and  the 
press  in  general,  Mr.  Dilliard 
argpied. 

Speaking  for  the  other  side — 
not  specifically  as  the  prosecu¬ 
tion,  however  —  Vermont  Roy¬ 
ster,  chief  editorial  writer  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  con¬ 
tended  that  if  there  was  any 
intimidation  it  was  the  news¬ 
papers’  own  fault.  There  is 
abridgement  of  press  freedom, 
he  said,  only  when  the  press 
has  been  silenced. 

Floor  Comment 

Except  for  a  few  making  cor¬ 
rections  for  the  record,  the  edi¬ 
tors  of  the  jury  sat  on  their 
hands.  There  was  no  extended 
discussion  or  debate  of  the  is¬ 
sues. 

President  Kenneth  MacDon¬ 
ald,  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Regis¬ 
ter  and  Tribune,  opened  the 
session  with  a  statement  that 
he'  had  been  asked  to  comment 
on  the  Eastland  inquiry  when 
it  began  to  expose  newspaper 
people  whose  backgrounds 
reached  into  Communist  asso¬ 
ciation  and  activity.  He  had 
declined,  he  explained,  because 
he  felt  there  would  not  be 
unanimity  among  the  Society’s 
membership  and  he  was  not  em¬ 
powered  to  speak  for  the  So¬ 
ciety  in  the  first  place. 

Stanley  P.  Barnett,  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer,  modera¬ 
tor,  gave  the  platform  first  to 
Mr.  Dilliard,  who  began  by  say¬ 
ing  that  Joseph  Pulitzer  Jr., 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  shared  his 
view  that  the  congressional 
quiz  was  an  invasion  of  freedom 
of  the  press. 

‘McCarran  Protege’ 

Mr.  Dilliard  described  the 
counsel  for  the  subcommittee, 
Julien  G.  Sourwine,  as  an  “adept 


protege”  of  the  late  Senator 
Pat  McCarran  of  Nevada  and 
said  some  of  the  early  hearings 
of  the  inquiry  were  little  re¬ 
ported. 

Quoting  figures  compiled  by 
James  Reston,  chief  of  the 
Times  staff  in  Washington,  the 
St.  Louis  editor  said  38  wit¬ 
nesses  were  questioned  at 
closed  hearings  in  December, 
1954.  Of  these,  23  were  Times 
employes  and  several  others 
were  former  Times  employes. 

In  the  open  hearings,  he  said, 
14  of  18  newspapermen  ques¬ 
tioned  had  present  or  former 
Times  connections.  The  group 
ranged  from  well-known  staff 
members  to  “such  anonymous 
employes  as  a  proofreader,  an 
indexer,  and  a  linotype  oper¬ 
ator.”  Many,  said  Mr.  Dil¬ 
liard,  were  asked  questions  far 
afield  of  their  political  views 
and  affiliations.  They  were 
questioned,  he  said,  about  edi¬ 
ting,  presentation  of  news,  in¬ 
cluding  headlines,  in  the  New 
York  Times. 

For  six  months,  Mr.  Dilliard 
related,  the  Times  contented 
itself  with  printing  the  news 
about  the  investigation,  then  on 
Jan.  5,  195C  it  expressed  itself 
editorially.  Mr.  Dilliard  gave  a 
summary  of  the  Times  position. 

Special  Target 

The  Times,  he  said,  accepted 
the  right  and  propriety  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  investigate  the  press 
in  its  search  for  subversion  so 
long  as  the  inquiry  was  con¬ 
ducted  in  good  faith  and  not 
motivated  by  ulterior  purpose. 
The  Times  saw  itself  as  a  spe¬ 
cial  target  because  of  its  vigor¬ 
ous  criticism  of  things  “for 
which  Mr.  Eastland,  his  col¬ 
league  Mr.  Jenner,  and  the  sub¬ 
committee’s  counsel  stand.” 

A  score  of  prominent  papers 
immediately  supported  the 
Times  but,  Mr.  Dilliard  said, 
support  for  the  Eastland  in¬ 
vestigation  began  to  appear  in 
about  the  same  number  of 
newspapers.  He  then  reported 
the  results  of  a  suiwey  which 
James  A.  Wechsler,  editor  of 
the  New  York  Post,  instigated. 
It  covered  193  papers  in  the  100 
largest  cities. 


The  principal  observation,  Mr. 
Dilliard  said,  was  that  112 
newspapers  had  no  editorial 
comment  on  any  aspect  of  the 
Eastland  Investigation.  Sup¬ 
port  for  the  committee  was 
voiced  by  33;  the  number  in 
strong  support  of  the  Times 
was  less  than  35,  the  number 
of  those  who  were  critical,  in 
some  degree,  of  the  inquiry. 

“Thus,”  Mr.  Dilliard  sum¬ 
marized,  “75%  of  the  press  in 
the  country’s  largest  cities 
either  supported  the  Eastland 
investigation  of  the  Times  or 
did  not  comment  on  it. 

2  Sides  to  Question 

“The  record  tells  us  one 
thing  on  which  we  all  can  agree. 
Our  question  has  two  sides. 
What  really  is  at  issue  is  which 
side  to  be  on.  I  respect  fully 
the  view  of  John  H.  Cline,  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Evening  Star,  that  freedom 
of  the  press  is  not  involved  in 
this  controversy.  I  respect  that 
view  but  1  disagree  with  it. 

“The  New  York  Times  was 
not  coerced.  The  Times’  fight¬ 
ing  denunciation  of  the  East- 
land  investigation  leaves  no 
doubt  about  that.  But  saying 
the  Times  was  not  coerced  could 
be  like  saying  that  an  intended 
victim  was  not  hit  by  the  bul¬ 
let  fired  at  him  by  a  would-be 
killer.  The  law  punishes  not 
only  murder  hut  attempted 
muider. 

“There  would  be  no  freedom 
of  the  press  if  the  editor  were 
obliged  to  remain  silent  until 
after  his  attackers  had  sup¬ 
pressed  him  and  his  newspaper. 

Desirable  to  Be  Silent? 

“Let  us  assume  that  Senator 
Eastland  in  all  sincerity  did 
not  regard  his  investigation  as 
an  investigation  of  the  press. 
Then  did  Senator  Eastland’s 
boldness  in  concentrating  on 
the  Times  so  influence  the  pre.ss 
that  many  editors  found  it 
desirable  not  to  comment  on 
the  investigation?  If  so,  the 
investigation  becomes  an  ad¬ 
verse  influence  on  freedom  of 
expression  in  the  press  even 
though  Senator  Eastland  had 
no  such  purpose  when  he  be¬ 
gan  to  summon  editors  and 
staff  men  to  his  witness  chair. 
For  the  press  is  free  or  not 
free  as  editors  exercise  their 
right  to  be  free.” 

Recalling  the  McCarthy  com¬ 
mittee’s  questioning  of  Mr. 
Wechsler  three  years  ago,  Mr. 
Dilliard  asked  his  fellow  edi¬ 
tors  to  assume  that  the  East- 
land  inquiry  was  but  the  latest 
in  a  long  series  in  which  news¬ 
papermen  were  summoned  be- 


foie  congressional  committees. 

“Is  there  any  question  but 
that  such  a  series  of  official 
investigations  of  the  press  ' 
would  have  an  influence  on  the 
press?”  he  asked.  “What  if 
the  larger  number  of  editors 
chose  to  keep  silent,  to  pass  it 
all  by,  to  accommodate  them¬ 
selves  to  the  official  investi¬ 
gators?  What  if  that  came  to 
characterize  the  press?  Could 
anyone  say  that  freedom  of  the 
press  had  not  been  affected  as 
a  consequence  of  those  official  " 
investigations?” 

\  Crumbling  Process 

.\s  an  example  of  how  an 
official  investigation  can  easily 
silence  a  large  part  of  the  press 
Mr.  Dilliard  cited  the  failure 
of  many  papers  to  keep  their 
readers  properly  informed  con¬ 
cerning  the  protection  of  the 
Fifth  Amendment  after  a  Sena¬ 
torial  investigator  coined  the 
term  “Fifth  Amendment  Com¬ 
munist”  and  gave  it  currency 
as  a  slur  on  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

He  also  noted  the  lack  of 
editorial  expression  in  many 
newspapers  on  the  recent  Su¬ 
preme  Court  decision  uphold¬ 
ing  a  witness  who  invoked  the 
protection  of  the  amendment 
This,  he  said,  was  evidence  that 
editors  have  shown  an  indiffer¬ 
ence  which  constitutes  a  threat  - 
■to  freedom  of  the  press. 

In  Germany,  Mr.  Dilliard  said, 
editors  yielded  their  freedom 
step  hy  step — “to  get  along 
with  Hitler” — until  freedom  of 
the  press  was  entirely  gone. 

“Let  it  never  be  said,”  he 
concluded,  “that  we  editors 
stood  by  while  both  press  and 
republic  went  down.  If  we  are 
to  make  a  mistake,  let  it  be 
in  guarding  and  using  our 
great  heritage  of  the  printed 
word,  as  the  New  York  Times 
has  done  for  all,  in  staunchly 
resisting  this  attempted  and 
demonstrably  partially  success¬ 
ful  invasion  of  the  freedom 
of  the  press.” 

Doesn’t  .See  Spectres 

.Mr.  Royster  began  by  de¬ 
claring  he  couldn’t  see  all  of 
the  spectres  that  Mr.  Dilliard 
sees  on  the  landscape.  The  -J 
First  Amendment,  he  said,  did 
not  establish  newspapermen  as 
a  nobility  or  privileged  class; 
it  was  intended  as  a  protection 
of  the  people’s  right  to  know. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  edi¬ 
torialist  said  he  disagreed  with 
those  who  argue  that  Congress 
ought  not  to  investigate  any 
individuals  because  it  is  an  in¬ 
vasion  of  personal  rights.  That 

(Continued  on  page  136)  -• 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper 


T  T  fTl  A  A  member  newspaper 

How  lO  Lret  More  LO-OP  the  details  on  each 

new  cooperative  advertising 

1  1  -|-^  11  ,  plan  that  is  announced  by  the 

A /-I  I  1/^1  I  ^1^0  I'PI  r^ClTAt^T*^  manufacturer.  Other  organiza- 

li-tJ.  O  J_l.±  X  dXrVyJ.  o  tions,  such  as  the  National  Re- 

-*■  search  Bureau  of  Chicago,  pro- 

By  Dr.  Roland  L.  Hicks  vide  similar  services. 

Instructor  in  Journalism,  Pennsylvania  State  University  Some  manufacturers  notify 

the  media  salesmen  of  their 

About  $700  million  will  be  appropriated  for  cooperative  co-op  ad  plan.  With  information 
advertising  by  national  advertisers  this  year,  according  to  about  the  manufacturer’s  plan 
a  study  which  I  recently  completed  in  cooperation  with  the  i*'  hand  the  salesman  can  con- 
Association  of  National  Advertisers  (ANA).  store  handling 

This  is  almost  as  much  as  the  $7W  million  that  was  spent  product.  Some  manufac- 

by  national  advertisers  in  newspapers  last  year. 

(The  $700  million  estimate^-*^ - 

for  co-op  appropriations  for  ’56  the  manufacturer’s  prestige  to  ^ 

is  a  rough  projection  and  was  the  merchant’s  prestige,  and  it  ®  ^  ^ 

obtained  this  way:  two-thirds  gives  the  merchant  the  benefit  • 

of  the  national  advertisers  who  of  the  manufacturer’s  art  and  Inform  Dealers 

responded  to  the  survey  used  copy.  Often  times  co-op  money  3^  Inform  the  dealers.  Many' 
co-op  last  year.  The  average  will  enable  a  merchant  to  earn  retailers  are  not  even  aware 
firm  spent  18%  of  its  total  ad-  ®  lower  rate  for  all  his  adver-  of  cooperative  advertising  sup- 
vertising  and  promotion  expend-  tising.  port  for  much  of  the  merchan- 

itures  on  co-op.  Since  more  than  „  ,  .  ,  dise  that  they  handle.  Some- 

$6  billion  was  spent  for  national  ^.n  alert  newsoaner  sales^  ^''® 

advertising  last  year,  this  lookout  for  addi-  ^**1®*"®  that  cooperative 

means  that,  allowing  for  a  10%  ^jonal  linage  will  search  for  advertising  funds  are  available. 

^^^P.d™rSi„rpr.r.mJ£  X?*  »•;<“?»  kf™  -kP™  ‘kat 

A?  1  ^  accounts  might  use.  There  t^®  f®^®  °^"®”. 

plus  the  retellers  share.)  sources  of  infor-  f*‘®y  ®’‘®  participate 


Section  Edited 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


By  Dr.  Roland  L.  Hicks 

Instructor  in  Journalism,  Pennsylvania  State  University 


plus  the  retailers’  share.) 

are  several  sources  c 
Since  newspapers  are  ap-  mation  about  new  co 


in  co-op  advertising. 


proved  for  use  by  local  dealers  grams.  The  Bureau  of  Adver-  In  the  ANA  study,  69%  of 
in  93%  of  the  co-op  programs  tising,  ANPA,  publishes  cur-  the  manufacturers  reported  that 
they  are  in  a  position  to  get  rent  information  on  new  co-op  fewer  than  half  of  their  eli- 

the  lion’s  share  of  this  money,  programs  in  the  “Retail  Memo’’,  gible  dealers  used  cooperative 

Must  Shake  Tree  '^®  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  advertising.  Yet  the  programs 

‘  Publishers  Association  sends  a  must  be  offered  to  all  dealers. 


Must  Shake  Tree  fennsy‘vanii 

.  .  Publishers  Associi 
It  will  take  more  than  wish¬ 
ful  thinking  to  get  the  maxi- 
mum  amount.  For  example,  in  „  1  m  i 

a  survey  of  185  ANA  meml^rs  Kegular  JHec 
it  was  found  that,  on  the  aver-  Adver 

age,  only  about  one-third  of  the 
dealers  participated  in  the  co-  — 
op  program.  About  half  the  Media 

manufacturers  reported  that  all - 

their  co-op  funds  were  not  New»p«pert  . 

spent.  These  figures  indicate  R»«*'o  . 

that  you  must  shake  the  co-op  TcievUion  . 

tree  if  you  want  more  plums  in  Outdoor  . 

your  newspaper  basket.  Movies 

With  the  rising  costs  of  pub-  phone  Directory  . 
lishing,  with  manufacturers  wil-  Curds 

ling  to  spend  the  money,  and  sh„ppi„.  News  ", 
with  practically  all  retailers 
anxious  to  participate  in  co-op  . 
advertising  it  is  a  crying  shame  ••’***®* 

that  newspapers  are  not  getting  Neighborhood  pubin 

every  last  dollar  they  can  MuBsiines  . 

squeeze  out  of  these  co-op  ap-  Trade  papers  . 

propriations.  High  school  papers 

Eight  Suggestions 

Here  are  eight  suggestions  ,  Media  allowed  f 

for  getting  more  co-op  money  no  speciSc  medii 
for  your  naner:  **  other  included 

^  ^  that  the  plans  n 

1.  Know  the  advantages  of  Note:  The  total  foi 
cooperative  advertising  to  the  *•'•*  '■•*1 

retailer.  The  three  primary  ad-  agreemeiTu!" 

vantages  of  co-op  are  that  it  These  figures  com 
enables  the  dealer  to  get  twice  agreements  ot  iS2 
as  much  for  his  money,  it  adds  _ 
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Regular  Media  Allowed  Freely*  for  Cooperative 
Advertising  by  National  Advertisers 


- 

Per. 

ToUl 

AppI 

Auto 

Misc 

Clo. 

Food 

Drug 

Media 

cent 

(X52) 

(34) 

(20) 

(25) 

(22) 

(33) 

(18) 

Newspapers  . 

93 

141 

30 

17 

24 

22 

33 

15 

Radio  . 

59 

89 

25 

12 

19 

11 

IS 

0 

Television  . 

49 

74 

24 

7 

15 

11 

12 

5 

Outdoor  . 

29 

30 

15 

8 

6 

— 

1 

— 

Movies  . 

17 

29 

15 

5 

6 

— 

— 

— 

Phone  Directory  . 

15 

23 

15 

3 

5 

— 

— 

— 

Car  Cards  . 

13 

20 

9 

— 

2 

9 

— 

— 

Shoppins  News  . 

7 

10 

5 

— 

— 

2 

2 

1 

Other**  . 

5 

8 

— 

1 

3 

— 

— 

4 

None  specified  . 

3 

5 

4 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Neighborhood  publications. 

3 

4 

4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Magaxines  . 

2 

3 

1 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

Trade  papers  . 

1 

2 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

High  school  papers  . 

1 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

*  Media  allowed  freely  includes 

those 

mentioned  in 

the  plans  w 

hich 

require 

no  specific  media  approval. 

**  Other  included  road  signs,  a  limitation  on  local  advertising,  or  required 
that  the  plans  must  be  approved  in  advance. 

Note:  The  total  for  each  category  is  greater  than  the  number  of  agreements 
in  that  category  because  more  than  one  item  could  have  appeared  in 
each  agreement.  The  percentages  arc  based  on  the  total  number  of 
agreements.  (152). 

These  figures  come  from  an  examination  of  the  cooperative  advertising 

agreements  of  152  companies,  all  members  of  the  A.N.A. 


Westinghouse 
Pays  100%  Cost 

Westinghouse  Electric  is 
breaking  a  “focused  selling’’ 
program  in  which  the  fac¬ 
tory  will  pay  up  to  100% 
of  a  dealer’s  co-op  advertis¬ 
ing  costs. 

Any  dealer  who  buys  six 
Westinghouse  toasters  and 
$100  worth  of  houseware 
goods  rates  a  $25  “advertis¬ 
ing  certificate.”  When  he 
applies  this  against  either 
newspaper  space  or  TV 
time,  the  factory  pays  the 
bill. 

The  company  says  that  the 
$25  figures  to  about  15%  of 
dealers’  cost  on  the  appli¬ 
ances. 

Many  of  the  funds  appropriated 
for  co-op  advertising  go  un¬ 
spent  and  much  of  this  money 
finds  its  way  into  other  media. 

4.  Handle  the  details  for  the 
dealer.  Even  when  a  merchant 
knows  that  funds  are  available 
and  would  like  to  participate 
he  sometimes  is  too  busy  with 
other  details  to  handle  the  co¬ 
op  progn^am.  Manufacturers  usu¬ 
ally  require  that  the  merchant 
sign  a  co-op  advertising  agree¬ 
ment,  that  he  use  company  pre¬ 
pared  mats,  and  that  he  supply 
proof  of  performance  in  order 
to  be  reimbursed  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer. 

The  newspaper  space  sales¬ 
man  can  handle  the  insertion 
schedule  and  can  make  sure 
that  the  dealer  grets  the  proper 
tear  sheets  and  duplicate  bills 
at  the  end  of  the  month. 

No  Double  Billing 

5.  Make  sure  there  is  no 
double  billing.  The  difference  in 
rates  for  national  and  local  ad¬ 
vertisers  has  led  many  dealers 
to  try  to  “make  a  profit”  from 
their  cooperative  advertising  by 
buring  space  at  a  low  retail 
rate  and  billing  the  vendor  for 
his  share  at  the  higher  national 
rate.  This  attempt  to  over¬ 
charge  the  national  advertiser 
has  been  one  of  the  most  tender 
spots  in  cooperative  advertising 
relations  for  years. 

Newspapers  have  long  been 
charged  with  complicity  in  dou¬ 
ble  billing  arrangements  and 
in  some  cases  have  borne  the 
major  portion  of  the  blame. 
Actually,  the  primary  respon¬ 
sibility  lies  with  the  retailer 
who  requests  a  second  bill  at 

{Continued  on  page  48) 
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Travel  Industry 
Told  To  Promote 

“Although  the  travel  industry 
is  getting  to  be  a  big  boy  now, 
its  public  relations  program 
still  has  that  swaddling  clothes 
look,”  according  to  Norman 
Reader,  public  information  di¬ 
rector  of  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  Tourist  Office  in  North 
America. 

“In  1955  travel  strengthened 
its  position  as  the  third  largest 
U.S.  industry  with  more  than 
$13.5  billion  spent  by  vacation¬ 
ing  Americans,”  he  said.  “Yet 
hardly  anyone  outside  the  in¬ 
dustry  appreciates  travel’s  po¬ 
tent  place  in  the  nation’s  eco¬ 
nomy  or  way  of  life.” 

Mr.  Reader  ui’ged,  “The  im¬ 
mediate  need  of  the  industry 
is  better  recognition  and  un¬ 
derstanding  of  its  fine  job  by 
the  traveling  public  as  well 
as  government  and  business 
leaders.” 

♦  *  ♦ 

Although  more  than  a  mil¬ 
lion  U.S.  tourists  will  travel  to 
I>atin  America  this  year,  only 
about  90,000  will  visit  the  Cen¬ 
tral  and  South  American  na¬ 
tions,  Edward  G.  Bera,  vice- 
president,  traffic  and  sales. 
Pan  American-Grace  Airways, 
told  the  Sixth  Inter  American 
Travel  Congress  in  San  Jose, 
Costa  Rica,  iast  week. 

The  airline  official  said  un¬ 
developed  tourism  would  cost 
these  countries  about  $200  mil¬ 
lion  and  urged  them  to  meet 
the  strong  competition  for  the 
growing  tourist  market  by  or¬ 
ganizing  their  owm  cooperative 
area  promotion  and  supporting 
it  with  a  .strong  advertising 
campaign. 

«  *  >1: 

American  foreign  trade  spe- 
ialists  were  advised  this  week 
to  make  wider  use  of  “sound 
public  relations  techniques”  in 
developing  overseas  markets. 

In  a  speech  delivered  before 
more  than  100  students  in  a  for¬ 
eign  trade  seminar  of  New 
York  University’s  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administra¬ 
tion,  Edward  L.  Bernays,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  counsel,  said  that 
before  a  firm  seeks  markets 
abroad  it  should  conduct  care¬ 
ful  research  into  the  cultural 
patterns,  anthropological  back¬ 
ground,  and  ideological  beliefs 
of  its  potential  customers. 

“In  the  current  struggle  for 
overseas  markets,”  Mr.  Bernays 
pointed  out,  “quality  merchan¬ 


dise  and  services  are  no  longer 
enough  to  insure  foreign  trade 
success.  Communist  traders  use 
economic  penetration  as  a  pro¬ 
cursor  to  political  infiltration. 
To  compete,  American  business 
must  obtain  the  good  will  of 
not  only  top  officials  but  also 
the  general  population.” 

• 

Seagram  Ads  Honor 
Nan  Tavern  Month 

Seagram-Distillers  Company 
hails  the  nation’s  taverns  and 
bars  with  a  widely  published 
newspaper  advertising  salute  in 
support  of  National  Tavern 
Month,  to  be  observed  through¬ 
out  May,  19.56. 

Seagram  will  publish  a  large- 
space  advertisement  (via  War¬ 
wick  &  Segler,  Inc.)  during  the 
week  of  May  13,  to  run  in  105 
newspapers  in  81  markets  where 
on-premise  sales  are  permitted, 
with  a  combined  circulation  of 
more  than  22,000,000. 


Helitzer  Named  Ad 
Chief  of  Ideal 

Melvin  Helitzer  has  l)een  pro 
moted  to  director  of  advertis 
ing  and  public  relations  for  the 
Ideal  Toy  Corp.,  announced 
Benjamin  F.  Michtom,  chaii’man 
of  the  board. 

Mr.  Helitzer  formerly  was 
head  of  the  toy  firm’s  pub 
licity  department.  He  will  now 
also  be  responsible  for  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  company’s  con 
sumer  and  trade  advertising, 
sales  promotion  and  exploita¬ 
tion.  Last  year.  Ideal  spent 
over  $500,000  in  consumer  mag¬ 
azines,  daily  newspapers,  and 
network  television,  including 
the  telecast  of  the  annual  New 
York  Thanksgiving  Day  Pa 
rade.  The  company  expects  to 
increase  its  use  of  consumer 
advertising  this  year,  Mr.  Mich¬ 
tom  reported,  to  reach  parents 
as  well  as  the  children’s  mar 
ket.  Ideal  uses  both  Grey  and 
Atlantic  Advertising  Agencies. 


piiliilUIUII 


CHAIN  REACTION  No,  9 


I  J.  S.  DILLON  & 

I  SONS  STORES  CO. 

1  Hutchinson,  Kas. 

p  Chain  of  28  supermarkets 
1  in  15  Kansas  towns.  Last 
p  year  sales  volume  hit  $30 
p  million. 

I  Newspaper  Budget : 
j  $225,000 

6  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

B  “Although  we  use  some 

B  radio-TV  advertising,  we 
1  still  feel  that  the  best 
i  means  of  getting  our  mes- 
S  sage  across  to  the  buying 
B  public  is  through  the  daily 
1  newspapers  published  in 
I  the  15  towns  in  which  we 
B  operate.” 

y  That’s  the  way  Ray  E. 

I  Dillon  Sr.,  president,  feels 
B  about  his  chain’s  use  of 
M  newspaper  advertising,  and 
g  helps  explain  why,  when 
I  Dillons  recently  opened  its 
J  28th  store,  it  heralded  the 
m  event  with  a  double-truck 

1^  ad  in  the  Hutchinson 
^  (Kas.)  Neu's-Herald. 
g  “We  have  always  given 

B  the  lion’s  share  of  our  ad 
g  budget  to  newspapers,”  Mr. 
B  Dillon  notes,  “and  con- 
g  sequently  we  have  always 
H  dominated  the  food  field 
g  advertising  in  our  local 
B  newspapers.” 

B  Dillons  was  founded  in 
B  Hutchinson  by  Ray  and  his 
g  brother,  the  late  Clyde, 
I  shortly  after  their  return 


Ray  E.  Dillon  Sr.  % 

from  World  War  I.  By  1 
1921  sales  volume  had  1 
worked  its  way  up  to  1 
$165,000.  Today  there  aie  1 
four  stores  in  Hutchinson  1 
alone  and  sales  of  $30,225,-  1 
000  keep  1,2(0  employes  J 
busy  in  28  food  stores,  five  § 
bakeries,  and  numerous  1 
warehouses.  g 

And  the  chain  is  still  i 
family-owned.  Ray  Dillon  1 
Jr.  is  assistant  to  his  dad.  1 
Also  active  in  the  business  1 
are  Ray  Sr.’s  other  son  J 
Dick;  two  brothers  John  H 
and  Charles;  and  the  late  3 
Clyde’s  son,  Paul.  1 

— R.  B.  McI.  M 


Price  School 
Honors  Story 

Howard  C.  Story,  presi¬ 
dent,  Story,  Brooks  and  Fin 
ley,  Inc.,  received  an  award 
of  merit  from  the  Charles 
Morris  Price  School  of  the 
Poor  Richard  Club. 

The  award  was  presented 
at  the  Annual  Alumni  Din¬ 
ner,  April  19  at  the  Poor 
Richard  Club,  Philadelphia. 
M.  W’istar  W’ood,  dean  of 
the  school,  made  the  presen¬ 
tation  in  recognition  of  Mr. 
Story’s  loyal  service  as  a 
member  of  the  Price  School 
Board  of  Trustees;  for  his 
generous  contributions  for 
scholarships  and  awards; 
and  for  his  consistent  efforts 
to  promote  opportunity  for 
young  people  to  get  an  ef¬ 
fective  training  in  the  fields 
of  advertising,  journalism 
and  related  fields. 

Mr.  Story  is  a  director  for 
life  of  the  club.  As  an  active 
professional  leader  of  long 
standing,  he  has  done  much 
to  promote  the  prestige  and 
dignity  of  the  advertising 
field. 


Bedell  Wins  Praise 
For  His  Ad  Clinic 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Some  oOO  Milwaukee  adver¬ 
tisers  and  advertising  people 
gave  Clyde  Bedell,  ad  consult¬ 
ant,  a  standing  ovation  as  he 
concluded  the  last  of  his  six 
clinic  sessions  for  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal. 

Robert  K.  Drew,  Journal  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  thanked  Mil¬ 
waukee  advertisers  for  the  prog¬ 
ress  they  had  already  made  in 
the  Journal’s  three-fold  objec¬ 
tive:  (1)  to  improve  advertis¬ 
ing;  (2)  to  increase  its  belie- 
ability;  (3)  to  multiply  its  im¬ 
pact  and  resultfulness.  He  com¬ 
mented  on  the  improvement  in 
the  paper’s  appearance  and  on 
the  obvious  improvement  in 
many  advertisers’  headlines  and 
copy.  (E&P  March  10,  p.  18.) 

• 

Gorinlcy  Is  Back 

Cincinnati 

Stanley  A.  Ferger,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  advertising, 
has  announced  appointment  of 
Thomas  R.  Gormley  as  assist¬ 
ant  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Enquirer.  Mr. 
Gormley,  CAM  for  the  Lima 
(Ohio)  News  the  last  five  years, 
was  on  the  Enquirer  advertis¬ 
ing  staff  from  1938  to  1950. 
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THE  NATION’S  No.  1  MARKET*— 
AND  STILL  GROWING! 

CLEVELAND  IS  TH|  MARKET!  Nowhere  in  the  nation  is  the 
spendable  income  so  high  as  in  Cleveland— $7577  per  household 
—a  challenging  statistic  for  the  sales- wise!  And  this  tremendous 
market  with  over  3-1/2  billion  dollars  of  retail  sales  continues 
to  expand— with  such  recent  news  as  the  $6,000,000  addition 
to  the  Addressograph -Multigraph  plant. 

THE  PLAIN  DEALER  IS  THE  NEWSPAPER!  Only  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  covers  the  area  affected  by  this  growing  industrial 
boom — Greater  Cleveland  as  well  as  the  26  adjacent  counties. 
Tell  your  sales  story  in  the  P.D.— P.D.Q. ! 

*  First  in  Consumer  Spendable  Income  per  Household  according  to  CON¬ 
SUMER  MARKETS  1955,  published  hy  Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service,  Inc. 

CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 

Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc. 
New  York  •  Chicago  •  Detroit  •  San  Francisco  •  Los  Angeles  •  Atlanta 
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AD  CAMPAIGNS 


Sherwin-  Williams  Paints 
Vivid  Newspaper  Drive 


Chi.  Trib  Sells 

Lever  104  Pages 


Power- X  gasoline  could  lift  the 
liner  S.S.  United  States  clear 
of  the  water.  Another  illustra¬ 
tion  will  show  the  Empire  State 
Building  being  lifted  clear  of 
the  ground. 


Large-size  insertions  in  news¬ 
papers  in  489  markets  vnll 
spearhead  a  nationwide  bom¬ 
bardment  of  newspaper  ads  by 
Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  to  promote  its  “brighten- 
up”  painting  and  decorating 
theme  (via  Fuller  &  Smith  & 
Ross,  Inc.). 

S-W  says  the  retail  cam¬ 
paign  is  budgeted  at  more  than 
$1  million  and  that  insertions, 
carrying  local  dealer  identifi¬ 
cations,  will  range  from  700 
lines  to  full  pages. 

Supporting  the  April-May 
newspaper  ads  will  be  a  mag¬ 


azine  schedule.  The  publications 
push  will  extend  through 
August,  using  11  consumer  mag¬ 
azines  and  eight  trade  pub 
lications. 

Newspaper  ads  will  be  keyed 
to  dealer  window  displays  and 
in-store  promotional  materials. 

“Give  your  home  a  beauty 
treatment”  is  the  underlying 
theme  of  the  newspaper  effort, 
according  to  Carl  F.  Toll,  S-W’s 
national  advertising  manager. 

Seaboard  &  Western 
Airlines  in  Dailies 

Advertising  in  major  east 


Lever  Brothers  has  pur¬ 
chased  104  pages  in  the  comic 
section  of  the  Chicago  (Ill.) 

Tribune  to  run  at  the  rate  of  ^Lucky  Buys*  in  Ads 


Admiral  Features 


two  pages  per  week,  starting 
June  3,  Editor  &  Publisher 
learned  this  week. 


Chicago 

Two  refrigerators,  one  elec¬ 
tric  range,  and  a  freezer  will 
Agency  is  Foote,  Cone  &  jjg  featured  as  “Lucky  Buys” 


Belding,  New  York. 


during  Admiral  Clorporation’s 
4-Leaf  Clover  Days  appliance 
coast  dailies,  national  shipping  promotion  to  be  launched  inl¬ 
and  aviation  magazines  marked  mediately. 


the  start  of  Seaboard  &  West¬ 
ern  Airlines’  scheduled  trans¬ 
atlantic  all-cargo  service. 

The  ad  campaign  (via  Haz 
ard  Advertising  Co.)  featured 


Dealers  will  be  supplied  with 
a  complete  promotion  package 
for  the  newly  introduced  ap¬ 
pliances.  This  will  contain  store 
and  window  displays,  including 


spreads  half-page  deep  across  a  5-foot  banner,  pennants,  spe 
two  pages  in  the  New  York  cial  co-op  ads,  radio  and  TV 


AUTOMOTIVE 

advertising 


TOTAL  DISPLAY 

advertising 


TOTAL  RETAIL 

advertising 


Timet,  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
Journal  of  Commerce.  It 
marked  the  first  time  this  tech 
nique  has  been  used  by  a  trans¬ 


spots,  individual  product  dis 
plays,  direct  mail  pieces  and 
local  merchandising  ideas. 

The  campaign  will  get  under 


atlantic  air  carrier  in  national  way  in  each  market  with  a  full 


advertising. 


page  newspaper  ad  listing  all 


In  other  dailies  in  New  York  Participating  dealers  in  the  ter- 
and  out-of-town,  bottom-of-page  ”tory.  The  ad  will  feature  4- 
insertions  went  the  full-width  L®af  Clover  “Lucky  Buys,”  and 

will  offer  readers  a  $9.95  simu 
lated  pearl  ensemble  for  only 
99c  plus  tax  “just  for  coming 
in  and  looking  at  new  Admiral 


DEPARTMENT  STORE 

advertising 


of  one  page. 

Universal  CIT  Plans 
First  Consumer  Ads 
A  $2  million  a  year  ad  cam¬ 
paign  (via  Fuller  &  Smith  & 
Ross,  Inc.)  aimed  at  pre-selling 
the  consumer  an  auto  financing 
plan  on  a  “brand  name”  basis 
will  be  started  May  7  by  Uni 
versal  C.I.T.  Credit  Corp. 

A  total  of  101  newspapers 
are  on  the  schedule. 

First  ad  in  the  program, 
themed  to,  “C.I.T. — the  Time 


appliances.” 

Dr.  ScholVs  Plans 
Heavy  Promotion 

Chicago 

Dr.  Scholl’s  Foot  Comfort 
Week  will  be  observed  for  the 
40th  consecutive  year,  June 
23-30,  utilizing  daily  newspa 
pers  and  Sunday  supplements. 

Dr.  Scholl’s  advertising  sched¬ 
ule  for  1956  calls  for  the 


TOTAL 

ADVERTISING 


...among  U.  S.  Evening  Newspapers  for  the 
year  1955.  (Source  Media  Records,  Inc.) 


SELL  THE  NEWS  READERS  AND  YOU 
SELL  THE  WHOLE  BUFFALO  MARKET 
OF  OVER  1,400,000  PEOPLE 


Buffalo  Evening  News 

KELLY-SMITH  CO.— National  Representatives 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK’S  GREAT  NEWSPAPER 


Purchase  Plan  for  Carefree  biggest  program  in  the  com 
Driving,”  vnU  be  a  two-page  bistory.  It  will  be  spear 


color  spread  in  Life  magazine. 
Other  publications  which  will 
be  used  on  a  monthly  basis  are 
This  Week,  Parade  and  the 


Sunday  supplements  of  13  inde-  Dr.  ‘  Scholl’s  ads 


pendent  newspapers,  Saturday 
Evening  Post  and  Progressive 
Farmer. 

SinclaiPs  May  Drive 
Set  for  386  Papers 
Sinclair  Refining  Company 
will  launch  its  Spring  and  Sum- 


J.  Delaney,  Sinclair  ad  man¬ 
ager,  announced  this  week. 


Daily  newspapers,  plus  se¬ 
lected  business  and  class  pub 


show  how  one  gallon  of  Sinclair  for  Martell  cognac. 


headed  by  a  full  page  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  plus 
TV  on  many  of  the  country’s 
largest  stations.  All  this  is  in 


leading  magazines,  every  Sun¬ 
day  supplement  and  every 
major  daily  newspaper  across 
the  country. 

Other  Campaigns  .  .  . 

•  Exclusive  newspaper  ads 
for  Sir  John  by  Schenley  Dis 
mer  ad  drive  (via  Morey,  tillers  Co.  are  scheduled  to  ap- 
Humm  &  Warwick,  Inc.)  in  Pear  throughout  1965  in  all 
May  using  386  newspapers,  24-  principal  markets  where  this 
sheet  posters,  radio-TV,  James  brand  of  light  whiskey  is  sold. 


Newspaper  insertions  range  lications,  will  be  used  in  mid 
from  1,500  to  600  lines  for  an  May  by  Browne  Vintners  Co.  in 
average  of  1,000  lines.  Basic  the  largest  ad  campaign  (via 
theme:  “Reserve  Power  When 
You  Need  It.”  Illustrations  will 


Doherty,  Clifford,  Steers  4 
Sheffield,  Inc.)  ever  launched 
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ANPA— AD  A(;EN(:1ES 


Credit  Losses  in  ’55 
Called  Infinitesimar 


10  Year  Agency  Recognition  Record 

Agencies  Application*  Recoirnition  Recofnition 


Since  the  1955  Convention, 
the  ANPA  has  issued  a  new 
book  of  Advertising  Agencies 
which  have  applied  for  and 
been  given  credit  ratings  on  the 
basis  of  information  demon¬ 
strating  that  they  are  engaged 
in  the  business  of  developing, 
servicing  and  placing  national 
advertising  in  newspapers,  as¬ 
sume  sole  liability  for  the  full 
performance  of  their  contracts 
with  publishers,  are  making 
prompt  payments,  are  morally 
responsible,  and  maintain  a 
minimum  of  25  per  cent  of  their 
average  monthly  billings  in 
liquid  capital  and  surplus. 

Mergers  Noted 

Seventy-one  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  during  1955  have  been  add¬ 
ed  to  the  names  in  the  book 
out  of  105  applications.  Some 
applications,  having  been  filed, 
have  subsequently  been  with¬ 
drawn  or  processing  of  their 
applications  has  not  been  com¬ 
pleted. 

Since  the  last  Convention 


there  have  been  many  mergers 
and  consolidations  of  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies.  All  of  these  mat¬ 
ters  have  been  watched  carefully 
by  your  Committee. 

In  addition  to  the  book  of 
Advertising  Agencies  with 
ANPA  Credit  Ratings,  members 
are  kept  informed  of  all  changes 
in  finances,  changes  of  address, 
changes  of  name,  and  consolida¬ 
tions  through  weekly  Credit 
Bulletins.  More  than  1,500  re¬ 
ports  have  been  issued  since  the 
last  Convention. 

Your  Committee  is  glad  to  re¬ 
port  that  losses  to  newspapers 
because  of  extension  of  credit 
have  been  infinitesimal. 

In  1955  there  were  no  failures 
among  the  more  than  1,000 
agencies  which  had  been  given 
credit  ratings  by  the  ANPA. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  ANPA  Credit 
Department  with  regard  to  rat¬ 
ings  follows: 

Since  the  1955  Convention 
105  applications  have  been  re- 


Year 

On  Lht 

Received 

Granted 

Cancelled 

1947 

741 

126 

80 

16 

1948 

804 

119 

79 

17 

1949 

860 

117 

79 

28 

1960 

883 

87 

61 

33 

1951 

916 

71 

64 

28 

1952 

923 

66 

44 

36 

1953 

947 

82 

66 

34 

1964 

981 

79 

67 

23 

1955 

1,036 

137 

92 

37 

1956  (April) 

1,067 

104 

71 

60 

Seconcf  in  a  Series  .  .  . 


“DISTINGUISHED” 

t. ..  in  every  paper ! 

CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 

(Qk  toosliington  post 

Civrt'Vtrill 

ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH 
SIR  $05km  Bails  (6iobr 


“For  distinguished  service  in  the  field 
of  Washington  correspondence,  the 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  award  is  made  for  1955 
to  JOSEPH  AND  STEWART  ALSOP" 

FOR  RECOGNIZED  EXCELLENCE: 


f^ndicale 


fNew  York  36,  N.  Y. 
PEnntylvonio  6-4000 


ceived  from  agencies  located  in 
26  States,  Hawaii  and  Canada. 
Action  taken  follows: 

Names  added  .  71 

Applications  withdrawn, 
or  placed  in  suspense 
pending  receipt  of 
further  information  24 
Applications  now  being 

processed  .  10 

Total  .  105 

Committee  has  removed 
names,  transferred  names  or 
changed  credit  ratings  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Names  remo%*ed .  50 

Credit  Ratings  trans¬ 
ferred  .  53 

Credit  Ratings  changed: 

(a)  Decreases .  76 

(b)  Increases  .  130 

(c)  Other  changes..  20 
Removal  of  names  was  either 

because  business  was  discon¬ 
tinued,  merged  or  because  the 
agency  failed  to  supply  current 
information  deemed  necessary 
for  a  rating. 

Tabulation 

Tabulation  by  states  of  the 
1,057  advertising  agencies  with 
ANPA  Credit  Ratings  follows: 


Ala . 

6 

Nev . 

1 

Ariz . 

4 

N.  J . 

25 

Ark . 

4 

N,  M . 

1 

Calif. 

71 

N.  Y . 

267 

Colo . 

12 

N.  C . 

3 

Conn . 

6 

Ohio  . . . . 

63 

Del . 

2 

Okla . 

5 

D.  C . 

10 

Ore . 

8 

Fla . 

34 

Pa . 

57 

Ga . 

14 

R.  I . 

7 

Idaho  . . . 

1 

S.  C . 

1 

Ill . 

131 

Tenn . 

13 

Ind . 

18 

Tex . 

23 

Iowa  .... 

13 

Utah  .... 

3 

Kas . 

4 

Vt . 

3 

Ky . 

7 

Va . 

8 

La . 

7 

Wash.  ... 

10 

Me . 

2 

W.  Va.  . . . 

1 

Md . 

20 

Wis . 

20 

Mass . 

41 

Hawaii  . . 

2 

Mich . 

38 

Minn.  . . . 

21 

Canada: 

Miss . 

1 

Alberta  . . 

1 

Mo . 

44 

B.  C . 

2 

Mont . 

1 

Ontario  . . 

7 

Neb . 

7 

Quebec  . . 

7 

TOP  FEATURES  FOR  TOP  NEWSPAPERS 


Your  Committee  appreciates 
the  cooperation  of  members  in 
replying  to  its  inquiries  about 
agencies’  applications.  This  has 
been  an  invaluable  help  in  veri¬ 
fying  the  information  supplied 


by  applicants  from  so  many  dif¬ 
ferent  areas. 

WlLLIA.M  F.  SCH.MICK,  SR., 
Chairman 

Frank  S.  Baker 
H.  W.  Beyea 
Harry  B.  Bradley 
W.  J.  Campbell 
Philip  Chandler 
Gordon  F.  Chelf 
C.  W.  Cosgrove 
Robert  K.  Drew 
Lewis  S.  Fidler 
C.  E.  Gilroy 
Arthur  T.  Gormley 
Sterling  E.  Graham 
Arthur  J.  Gucker 
W.  A.  Lightbody 
John  W.  Moffett 
James  H.  Righter 
John  W.  Runyon 
Emil  A.  Sees 
E.  B.  Stahlman  Jr. 

Charles  H.  Taylor 
John  F.  Tims  Jr. 

Frank  E.  Tripp 

• 

Van  Riper  Tells 
Of  ‘Words  at  Work’ 

“Words  at  Work  in  Adver¬ 
tising”  is  the  title  of  a  new 
book  written  by  Guernsey  Van 
Riper,  chairman  of  Caldwell, 
Larkin  &  Sidener-Van  Riper, 
Inc.,  and  privately  printed  by 
the  Indianapolis  ad  agency  for 
its  staff,  clients  “and  other 
business  and  personal  friends.” 

In  this  slender,  32-page  vol¬ 
ume,  Mr.  Van  Riper  has  crys¬ 
tallized  his  convictions  about 
the  fundamentals  of  effective 
advertising  copy — the  result  of 
45  years’  experience. 

The  book,  planned  to  be  read 
at  one  sitting,  is  not  meant  to 
be  a  treatise,  but  rather  a 
primer.  It  is  not  offered  for 
sale.  Copies  are  being  sent  to 
colleges  and  universities  offer¬ 
ing  courses  in  journalism  or 
any  phase  of  advertising,  and 
to  “certain”  public  libraries. 

Mr.  Van  Riper  started  out  as 
a  newspaper  man  and  from 
1901-1910  he  worked  on  the  old 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Journal, 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier 
Journal,  and  the  Indianapolis 
Star. 

In  1910  he  and  the  late  Merle 
Sidener  teamed  up  as  Sidener 
&  Van  Riper  to  pioneer  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  business  in 
Indiana. 
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If  you  are  making  plans  to  ad* 
verti%  in  America’s  Sixth  Market, 
here  are  some  very  important 
facts  about  the  advertising  per¬ 
formance  of  Boston  newspapers 
since  1950.  It  won’t  take  you  long 
to  see  that  one  newspaper  has 
made  great  strides  in  5'  short 
years.  It’s  the  Boston  Globe. 

Oldtime  yardsticks  are  not  good 
enough!  If  you  want  to  increase 
yomr  sales  in  this  market,  GROW 
WITH  THE  GLOBE  IN 
BOSTON. 

Glance  at  the  charts  below  and 
see  what’s  happening  in  Boston 
now: 


Significant,  too,  is  the  fact  that  over  this 
same  period  the  Globe  has  made  the  best 
daily  and  Sunday  circulation  record  — 
and  it’s  the  only  paper  without  a  contest 
since  1950,  too! 

The  Globe  is  on  the  march!  And  you’ll 
stride  ahead,  too,  if  you  select  the  news¬ 
paper  that  has  its  seven  league  boots  on 
in  both  circulation  and  advertising! 


The  Boston  Globe 


CrMmar  &  Woodward,  Inc.,  Now  York,  Son  Francbco,  Lot  Angolot 
Scoloro  Mookor  X  Scott,  CMcogo,  DotroK 
Tho  Loonord  Co.,  Miami  loach,  Florida 


♦1.1% 


-OJ% 


10  new 
INDUSTRIES 

in  recent  years! 

Altoona,  Pa. 
is  a  BOOMING 
market  for  YOU! 

This  important  market,  con¬ 
tinues  to  show  consistent 
gains  for  promotion  minded 
advertisers. 

Whether  you're  launching 
a  test  campaign  or  plan¬ 
ning  expansion  of  your 
present  sales  operation,  this 
proven  market  assures  maxi¬ 
mum  effectiveness. 

Advertising  ui  the 

ALTOONA  MIRROR 

The  Answer  to 
Increased  Sales 

in  this  key  market . . . 
3rd  Largest  Buying  Center 
in  Western  Pennsylvania. 


Eltooim 

SlRirror. 


Your  Dollar  in  the  Mirror 
Altoona  Pennsylvania's 
Only  Evening  Newspaper 
Buys  Complete  Coverage 
at  ONE  LOW  COST! 

RICHARD  E.  BEELER,  Adv.  Mgr. 


ARF,  Ad  Council  Spark 
4-A  Inti.  Ad  Meeting 


Presentations  by  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Research  Foundation  and 
the  Advertising  Council  sparked 
the  International  Meeting  of 
Advertising  Agency  Leaders 
held  this  week  by  the  New  York 
Council  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies. 

Attending  were  delegates 
from  35  countries,  their  4-A 
member  hosts,  and  representa¬ 
tives  from  overseas  offices  of 
4-A  agencies. 

.\RF  Program 

The  ARF’s  session  covered 
its  organizational  setup,  its  ac¬ 
complishments  and  plans  for 
the  future. 

J.  Ward  Maurer,  vicepresi¬ 
dent-advertising,  Wildroot  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  and  Chairman  of 
the  .\RF  Board,  spoke  on 
ARF’s  objectives  and  policies; 
and  A.  W.  Lehman,  ARF  man¬ 
aging  director,  described  its 
operation  and  financing. 

Arno  H.  Johnson  of  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Company  and 
chairman  of  the  ARF  technical 


committee,  analyzed  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  efforts  to  upgrade  the 
quality  of  marketing  and  ad¬ 
vertising  lesearch. 

A  description  of  PARM  (the 
Printed  Advertising  Rating 
Methods  study)  and  its  signifi¬ 
cance  was  given  by  ARF’s 
Technical  Director,  Dr.  Darrell 
B.  Lucas,  chairman.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Marketing,  School  of 
Commerce,  Accounts  and  Fi¬ 
nance,  New  York  University. 

ARF  vicechairman  Dr.  Wal¬ 
lace  H.  Wulfeck  of  William 
Esty  Company,  Inc.,  spoke  on 
the  Foundation’s  accomplish¬ 
ments  and  future  plans  in  the 
field  of  motivation  research. 

Brief  talks  on  ARF’s  contri¬ 
bution  media,  agencies  and  ad¬ 
vertisers  were  delivered,  re¬ 
spectively,  by  ARF  directors 
Vernon  C.  Myers,  publisher  of 
Look  magazine,  and  Frederic  R. 
Gamble,  president  of  4-A;  and 
Lowell  M.  McElroy,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers. 

ARF  president  William  A. 


FIRST  100 
MARKETS 


OVER  1  /4  MILLION  PEOPLE 
WITH 

57%  ON  THE  ILLINOIS  SIDE 

Rock  Island  *  Moline  *  E.  Moline 


Quod-Cifies  Largesf  , 
^'Combined  Daily  Circulation 


The  Rock  Island  Argus 
The  Moline  Dispatch 


Hart  delivered  a  progress  re¬ 
port  on  the  Foundation’s  ac¬ 
complishment  and  outlined  its 
plans  for  the  future,  to  con¬ 
clude  the  presentation. 

Ad  Council  Program 
The  Advertising  Council’s 
session,  was  devoted  to  detail¬ 
ing  its  organization  and  public 
service  advertising  campaigns. 

Council  Director  Henry  G. 
Little  of  Campbell-Ewald  (Com¬ 
pany,  and  Chairman  of  the  4-A 
Board,  introduced  the  Council 
presentation. 

Louis  N.  Brockway  of  Young 
&  Rubicam,  Inc.,  chaiiTnan  of 
the  Advertising  Council,  wel¬ 
comed  the  delegates  and  showed 
a  series  of  film  clips  explaining 
how  the  Council  helps  solve 
public  service  problems  through 
advertising. 

John  Sterling,  publisher  of 
This  Week  magazine,  showed 
a  series  of  colored  slides  ex¬ 
plaining  how  a  volunteer  task- 
force  agency  develops  a  cam¬ 
paign,  and  how  it  is  scheduled 
in  media. 

Lee  Bristol,  president,  Bristol- 
Myers,  delivered  an  illustrated 
talk  on  the  support  given  the 
Council  by  American  business. 

How  the  government  betifr 
fits  from  the  Council’s  public 
service  campaigns  was  ex¬ 
plained  by  James  M.  Lambie, 

Jr.,  special  assistant  in  the 
White  House  Office. 

Concluding  the  program, 
Theodore  S.  Repplier,  Advertis¬ 
ing  Council  president,  explained 
the  birth  of  the  “People’s  Capi¬ 
talism”  exhibit — to  be  displayed 
in  Asia  and  Europe  —  and 
showed  a  color  film,  recently 
produced  by  the  United  States 
Information  Agency,  on  the  ex¬ 
hibit. 

4-A  .Annua]  Meeting 
Delegates  left  New  York 
April  26  to  attend  the  4-A  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  April  26-28  at 
the  Greenbrier  Hotel,  \\Tiite 
Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va.,  to  be 
followed  by  a  three-day  pro¬ 
gram  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

On  April  30,  “International 
Day  in  Washington,”  delegates 
will  be  greeted  by  the  Horn 
Sinclair  Weeks,  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  and  will  attend  a 
presentation  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

They  will  also  visit  the  Voice 
of  America  studios  where  they 
will  have  opportunity  to  record 
messages  for  broadcast  in  their 
respective  countries. 

A  special  tour  of  the  White 
House  is  being  planned  on  May 
1,  for  delegates,  their  ladies,  ^ 
families  and  interpreters. 
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OL'  MAN  RIVER  .  .  . 


FATHER  of  waters... 
DIVIDER  of  markets! 


Slicing  right  down  the  middle  of  the  Twin 
Cities  between  most  of  St.  Paul  and  Minne¬ 
apolis,  the  mighty  .Mississippi  River  divides 
these  two  giant  markets  as  effectively  as  an 
ocean  separates  continents! 

The  436,900  people  on  St.  Paul’s  banks 
make  it  a  point  to  spend  their  retail  dollars 
(.364  million  of  them  a  year!)  right  on  their 
(twn  home  side  of  t)l’  man  river!  Vi  hat’s 


more,  those  St.  Paul  people  make  one — and 
ONLY  one — new>paper  their  buying  guide 
.  .  .  the  St.  Paul  'Dispatch-Pioneer  Press. 
No  other  newspaper — NOT  ONK  —  even 
nicks  the  surface  of  the  St.  Paul  market. 

The  undeniable  fact  is  this:  if  you’re  not 
selling  St.  Paul,  you’re  just  not  selling  the 
Twin  Cities.  And  to  blanket  every  last 
corner  of  the  land  o’  plenty  St.  Paul  market, 
you  need  the  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press! 


How  does  YOUR  product  rate? 

For  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  brand 
preferences  and  buying  habits  of  the 
people  who  make  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch- 
Pioneer  Press  their  buying  guide,  get 
your  copy  of  the  new  1956  St,  Paul 
(Consumer  Analysis  Survey.  For  your 
copy,  contact  your  Kidder-Johns  repre¬ 
sentative  or  write,  using  your  company 
h'tterhead,  to  Consumer  Analysis.  Dept. A. 


PAUttY  r.nvPRAt=;p 


MOKNING  EVENING  SUNDAY 

ISource:  Families.  Sale^  Management  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press~  A  B  C.->3/3l/u5 

Suivey  uf  Buying  Power— May  10.  1955  Other  TC  Dailies— A  B  C --3/31/35 


ST.^PAUL 


DISPATCH 

A  RIDDER  NEWS  PAPER 


PIONEER  PRESS 


REPRESENTATIVES 

RIDDER-JOHNS,  INC. 

NEW  YORK  .  CHICAGO  -  DETROIT 
SAN  FRANCISCO  -  LOS  ANGELES 
ST.  PAUL  -  MINNEAPOLIS 
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Advanced  Engineering . 

In  1845,  Richard  March  Hoe  patented  a  method  of  attaching  type  forms 
to  a  revolving  cylinder.  It  was  a  revolutionary  new  concept.  As 
contrasted  with  flat  bed  printing,  it  made  it  possible  to  print  2,000 
impressions  in  a  single  hour  (one  side) .  Quality  was  equal  to  flat  bed 
printing.  Subsequent  engineering  developments  added  more  and  more 
impression  cylinders  until  in  1855,  the  monster  on  the  opposite  page 
evolved.  Its  ten  impression  cylinders  made  20,000  impressions  per  hour  — 
a  performance  which  immediately  gained  it  wide  acceptance  all  over 
the  U.S.  and  in  Europe. 


Advanced  Engineering 

Today,  Hoe  continues  this  unique  tradition  of  progressive 
engineering  for  superior  printing  equipment.  For  example,  the  Hoe 
PRINTMASTER,  which  gives  small  newspapers  a  printing  quality 
that  is  actually  superior  to  that  produced  on  any  other  press  in  the 
newspaper  field  irrespective  of  size! 

When  you  buy  a  PRINTMASTER  you  get  the  benefit  of  the 
engineering  talent  that  developed  for  the  printing  industry  the  Hoe 
Color  Convertible  press  with  its  multi-purpose  four-compartment 
ink  pump  and  same  side  of  press  reversibility  and  oscillation  controls. 
The  PRINTMASTER  has  the  same  configuration  as  the  larger  press, 
the  same  pre-loaded  bearings,  lubrication  system,  and  same  high 
standard  of  precision  gearing. 

The  benefits  of  Hoe’s  one  hundred  and  fifty  year  tradition  of 
advanced  engineering  as  so  graphically  demonstrated  by  the 
PRINTMASTER,  can  be  stated  in  one  simple  phrase  —  Advanced 
engineering  gives  the  publisher  an  opportunity  to  get  a  greater  return  on 
his  investment  in  printing  equipment.  That’s  why  so  many  are 
coming  to  Hoe. 


i&cayA/e, 


910  East  138th  Street  •  New  York  84,  N.  ¥• 


BRANCHES:  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  BIRMINGHAM  •  PORTLAND,  ORE. 
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RETAIL  SURVEY 


Community  Ad  Schedule 
Held  Vital  To  Retailer 


A  well  balanced  advertising 
budget — one  including  commun¬ 
ity  newspapers — is  the  national 
advertiser’s  solution  for  “The 
Million  Dollar  Question”  asked 
by  Leo  Lemer  at  Detroit’s  Ad- 
craft  club  recently. 

Mr.  Lerner,  publisher  of  a 
string  of  Illinois  weeklies,  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  world’s  larg¬ 
est  advertising  club  to  plead 
his  case  for  the  nation’s  weekly 
and  community  newspapers.  At¬ 
tending  the  meeting  as  guests 
were  members  of  Michigan 
Press  Association  and  Warren 


Grieb,  general  manager  of 
Weekly  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives. 

“Ix)cal  retail  advertisers  spent 
over  a  million  dollars  in  my 
newspapers  telling  neighbors 
the  news  inherent  in  their  ad¬ 
vertising.  Our  readers  spent 
another  million  dollars  in  our 
papers  themselves  for  classified 
advertising,”  Mr.  Lemer  said. 

Retailers  Suffering 
But  he  charged  that  manu¬ 
facturers  and  distributors,  as 
well  as  ad  agencies  seem  to 
avoid  community  advertising.  In 


so  doing,  he  explained,  retailers 
are  suffering. 

“National  advertisers  make 
products  desirable  without  mak¬ 
ing  the  local  outlet  desirable,” 
he  stated.  “This  creates  mer¬ 
chandising  disruption  with  con¬ 
sumers  traveling  great  distances 
to  buy  the  exact  product  avail¬ 
able  in  their  local  areas,”  he 
continued. 

“So  we  find  too  many  people 
buying  products  away  from 
their  own  homes,  in  places 
where  service  is  difficult  to  get 
and  emphasis  is  put  on  price 
instead  of  service,  courtesy  and 
reliability.  This  ‘absentee’  style 
of  advertising  puts  the  squeeze 
on  dealers  and  eventually 
causes  serious  loss  to  the  man¬ 
ufacturer.” 

No  Conflict 

Pointing  out  that  there  is  no 
real  conflict  of  interest  between 


Ludlow  Ihpeodabittty 

Ludlow  simplicity  in  both  mechanism  and  operation  results  in  equipment 
of  utmost  dependability  and  efficiency.  The  Ludlow,  given  reasonable 
care  regularly,  will  keep  on  producing  slug-cast  advertising  display  and 
news  and  feature  heads  for  all  daily  requirements. 


ELROD 

for  dependability  in 
the  production  of 
leads,  slugs,  rule 
and  base  material 


Such  durability  and  such  comparative  freedom  from  mechanical  trouble 
are  not  accidental,  but  are  inherent  in  Ludlow  design  and  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  both  experience  and  engineering  knowledge  to  assure  continuous 
and  satisfactory  production. 

The  satisfactory  experience  of  users  through  the  years,  as  well  as  the 
modernization  of  equipment  or  the  purchase  of  additional  machines  and 
typefaces  from  time  to  time,  are  the  best  kind  of  evidence  that  the 
Ludlow  always  can  be  depended  upon. 


Ludlow  Typograph  Company  2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago  14 


Set  in  members  of  the  Ludlow  Tempo  family 


dailies  and  weeklies,  Mr.  Lerner 
emphasized  greater  penetration 
and  duplication  by  advertisers 
are  desirable  things. 

“Don’t  worry  about  milline 
rate,”  he  told  space  buyers.  “It 
is  one  of  those  things  that 
makes  a  ‘science’  out  of  adver¬ 
tising  without  further  study  or 
scholarship  or  practical  experi¬ 
ence.” 

After  quoting  from  a  survey 
by  University  of  Chicago  show¬ 
ing  that  community  newspapers 
in  the  Chicago  area  attain  86% 
readership,  Mr.  Lemer  con¬ 
cluded  by  addressing  himself  to 
ad  agency  people. 

He  said:  You  may  say  in 
the  fashion  of  Madison  Avenue, 
“Convince  us — spend  money— 
promote  us  into  putting  you 
on  our  schedules”  and  my  re¬ 
ply  is  that  the  \eiy  nature  of 
a  local  publisher  concentrating 
on  his  community  makes  this 
I  kind  of  self-exploitation  on  a 
j  costly,  high  pressure  basis  un- 
I  likely  in  the  near  future.  The 
1  unbelievably  rapid  growth  and 
I  change  in  community  life,  and 
i  the  constant  decentralization,  at 
1  which  the  local  publisher  sits  in 
I  a  kind  of  control  tower,  keeps 
him  too  busy  to  go  scampering 
around  the  country  looking  for 
national  advertising. 

But  the  gold  is  there  to  be 
mined  by  the  imaginative,  intel¬ 
ligent,  understanding,  sincere 
ad  men  who  want  to  make  those 
extra  millions  for  their  clients. 
Here’s  a  chance  to  apply  a  little 
extra  thought  and  effort  and 
make  yourself  a  hero  by  doing 
the  simple  and  obvious  thing, 
going  right  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter  in  the  American  com 
munities. 

I  Netcspaper  Ada  Beat 
For  Building  Buaineas 

'  Newspaper  advertising  is 
!  still  the  most  powerful  me- 
1  dium  in  building  a  retail  busi- 
j  ness,  according  to  Robert  P. 
j  Babcock,  owner  of  the  Mont¬ 
rose  Department  Store,  Mont- 
I  rose.  Pa. 

Speaking  before  the  retailing 
class  at  Keystone  Junior  Col¬ 
lege  in  Factoryville,  Pa.,  Mr. 
Babcock  said  that  during  the 
first  two  years  when  he  was 
trying  to  revive  a  rundown 
business  he  had  found  it  ex¬ 
pedient  and  profitable  to  spend 
as  high  as  6%  in  newspaper 
advertising  in  order  to  build 
i  back  business  which  lack  of  ad- 
I  vertising  and  management  had 
allowed  to  go  to  pot. 

’  He  said  that  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  has  brought  him  cus¬ 
tomers  from  as  far.  as  50  miles 
away  and  that  at  the  end  of 
two  years,  he  has  achieved  hi* 
\  primary  goal  and  his  business 
,  is  on  its  feet. 
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AdvertisiRg  Linap  is  the  Final  Measure 

4.'  •  e 

of  a  Newspaper’s  Sales  Power. 


How  do 
national 
advertisers 
rank 

Philadelphia 
newspapers  ? 


TOTAL  NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 


GiMiaAL  •  AUTOMOTIVr  •  FINANCIM  .-  ’V 

1955 
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INQUIRER 

8,200,000  lines 


i  is-j#  -iyC-'-u^ 


BULLETIN 

7,500,000  lines 


^-''■ 


7r;.;;^? 

li.  .\"- 
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In  1955,  The  Inquirer  published  the  largest  volume  of  national 
advertising  ever  carried  by  any  newspaper  in  the  history  of 
Philadelphia— 8,200,000  lines  ...  a  gain  of  800,000  lines  over 

1954  ...  a  leadership  of  700,000  lines  over  the  2nd  newspaper. 

1955  marked  the  6th  consecutive  year  that  national  advenisers 
have  made  The  Inquirer  their  first  choice  for  sales  in  Delaw'arc 
Valley,  U.S.A. 


First  in  National  Advertising 
First  in  Retail  Advertising 
First  in  Classified  Advertising 
First  in  TOTAL  Advertising 

(So»rct:  iitiim  Rtcords) 


IPhilahelpEk  Ifnquhrer 

Constmclhely  Serving  Delaware  Valley,  U.S.A. 

Exchithfe  Advartiung  Krpnsentafives: 

NEW  YORK-ROSERT  T.  DEVLIN,  JR.,  342  Madison  Ave.,  Murray  Hill  2-5838; 
CHICAGO— EDWARD  J.  LYNCH,  20  N.  WocRer  Driva,  Andover  3-6270; 
DETROIT— GEORGE  S.  DIX,  rcnobico*  Rldg.,  Woodward  5-7260. 

West  Ceosf  Represenfolrves; 

SAN  FRANCISCO— FITZFATRICK  ASSOCIATES,  155  Montgomery  St.,  Garfield  1-7946; 
lOS  ANCELES-FITZPATRICK  associates,  3460  WUshire  8oulevard,  Ounkirk  5-3557. 
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For  Every  Alert 
Newspaper  Reader 


Science  Service  releases  all  important  news  of 
science  .  .  .  medicine,  technology  and  the  wonders 
now  in  progress  for  tomorrow  .  .  .  covered  by 
trained  scientist-writers  with  the  know-how  of  con¬ 
cise  newspaper  reporting.  Our  exclusive,  dynamic 
stories  make  page  one  in  many  instances. 


No  area  is  too  small  to  benefit  by  our  expertly 
written  news  in  science;  no  region  too  large  to  be 
stirred  by  the  achievements  of  scientists  in  research 
and  industrial  laboratories,  the  newsworthy  dis¬ 
coveries  in  many  sections  of  the  tvorld. 


NEWS  REPORT  ...  Top  news  reported  daily  to 
client  newspapers  by  wire,  air  and  regular  mail. 


NEWS-FEATURE  PACKET  .  .  .  mailed  weekly. 
Contains  exclusive  by  lined  lead  story,  New  Machines 
and  Gadgets  column,  and  article,  Nature  Rumblings. 
Each  of  the  three  illustrated;  story  and  column 
with  prints  or  mats,  the  article  with  a  line  draw¬ 
ing  in  mat  form. 


YOUR  HEALTH:  Here’s  How!  By  Jane  Stafford, 
nationally-known  writer  on  medicine,  health  and 
nutrition.  Tri-weekly. 


MAP  OF  THE  STARS.  Illustrated  monthly  fea¬ 
ture  showing  positions  of  stars  and’  constellations 
with  delightful  descriptive  copy.  By  James  Stokley, 
astronomer. 


SCIENCE  SHORTS.  42  newsy  sentences  of  current 
importance. 


Of  special  interest 


Watson  Davis,  Director  of  Science 
Service,  writes  ten  significant  articles 
under  the  head  “Science  From  Now 
On.”  This  outstanding  series  will  be 
current  news  for  many  months. 
Accurately  describes  advancements 
now  in  progress  in  the  sciences  that 
affect  the  lives  of  every  citizen,  to¬ 
day,  tomorrow,  and  in  the  months — 
and  years — to  follow.  Vital,  informa¬ 
tive,  inspiring,  keyed  to  both  adult 
and  youthful  readers. 


Write  or  wire  for  sample  release  of  news 
and  features  and  Science  From  Now  On. 


SCIENCE  SERVICE 


1719  N  Street,  N.W.  Washington  6,  D.  C. 


Chevrolet’s  Nevr  Ad 
Theme  Is  Paying  Off 


Chevrolet,  which  a  year  ago 
seized  upon  records  of  its  prod¬ 
ucts  in  stock  car  competition  as 
a  major  theme  of  its  newspaper, 
radio  and  television  advertis¬ 
ing,  feels  sales  have  justified 
the  departure  from  more  con¬ 
ventional  advertising  themes. 

“We  don’t  claim  this  type  of 
advertising  was  solely  respon¬ 
sible  for  our  lead  of  67,000 
passenger  cars  over  competition 
last  year  and  our  ever-widen¬ 
ing  margin  of  leadership  in 
1956,”  said  W,  E.  Fish,  general 
sales  manager.  “At  the  same 
time  we  are  convinced  the  ad 
campaign  put  across  a  story  of 
superior  performance  quickly 
and  effectively.” 

Mr.  Fish  pointed  out  that 
Chevrolet  had  a  particular  mer¬ 
chandising  problem  when  its 
new  V8  engine  was  introduced 
in  1955  models.  He  explained: 

“For  a  quarter  of  a  century 
our  promotional  efforts  had 
been  concentrated  on  a  six 
cylinder.  When  our  engineering 
staff  finally  perfected  an  eight 
that  offered  all  of  the  qualities 
of  the  six  plus  some  of  its  own, 
we  realized  we  needed  a  brand 
new  approach.  The  mounting 
number  of  stock  car  racing  vic¬ 
tories  gave  us  what  we  were 
seeking.” 

The  actual  foreninner  of  the 
Chevrolet  “proved  performance” 
ads  appeared  in  newspapers  in 
May,  1955,  said  Mr.  Fish.  This 
was  the  professionally  praised 
“Don’t  Argue  With  This  Baby” 
copy  that  directed  attention  to 
Chevrolet’s  exploits  at  Daytona 
Beach. 

Triumphs  in  stock  car  races 
then  became  the  basis  for  a 
series  of  27-inch  “Victory  Ads” 
which  reported  each  new  win. 
The  tag  line  said,  “Watch  this 
list  grow.”  A  checkered  flag 
and  the  name  of  the  track  were 
added  to  the  display  with  each 
new  victory. 

The  campaign  was  climaxed 
in  September  by  a  full-page 
newspaper  ad  on  Chevrolet’s 
victory  in  the  500-mile  race  at 
Darlington,  S.  C.,  recogfnized  as 
the  top  stock  car  event  of  the 
year.  This  contained  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  25  checkered  flags 
taken  by  Chevrolet  during  the 
racing  season. 

The  next  development  in 
Chevrolet’s  program  occurred 
under  utmost  secrecy  at  Pike’s 
Peak.  The  engineering  depart¬ 
ment  disguised  a  prototype  of 
the  forthcoming  19^  model  and 
sent  it  flying  up  the  famed 


mountain  road  for  a  new  speed 
record.  The  company  then  used 
this  feat  for  both  advance  and 
introductory  advertising  of  the 
new  model. 

Chevrolet  currently  is  con¬ 
tinuing  to  exploit  stock  car  vic¬ 
tories  as  a  portion  of  its  adver¬ 
tising,  but  Mr.  Fish  declined  to 
comment  on  the  duration  of  the 
theme. 

“Possibly  we  will  find  the 
subject  a  bit  hackneyed,”  he 
commented  recently.  “From 
reading  the  present-day  news¬ 
paper  ads  you  might  suspect 
that  we  started  a  major  trend 
in  automotive  promotion.” 


N.  Y.  BBB  Names 


Gray  Co.  for  PR 


Hugh  R.  Jackson,  president 
of  the  Better  Business  Bureau 
of  New  York  City,  Inc.,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  John  Morrissey 
Gray  Co.  as  public  relations 
consultants  to  the  bureau. 

The  33-year-old  New  York 
City  BBB,  a  non-profit  organi-  J 
zation  with  a  membership  of 
1,400  business  firms,  is  the 
largest  of  the  106  local  Better 
Business  Bureaus  in  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada.  According  to  Mr. 
Jackson,  the  appointment  was 
made  to  strengthen  the  bureau’s 
program  of  public  education  to 
promote  ethical  principles  of 
business  conduct  and  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  public  against  misrep¬ 
resentation  and  fraud. 

Commenting  on  the  action  of 
the  bureau,  Mr.  Jackson  said, 
“In  the  broad  field  of  public  re¬ 
lations  and  in  the  specific  areas 
of  the  New  York  community 
and  of  the  business-consumer 
relations  in  this  great  city,  the 
addition  of  outside  public  rela¬ 
tions  counsel  will  greatly  aid 
us  in  informing  the  public  of 
sound  principles  of  businea 
conduct  and  of  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  both  business  and  the 
consumer  in  their  mutual  rela- 
tions  in  the  market  place.” 


Heads  Asphalt  Program 

Supervision  of  the  new  ad¬ 
vertising  program  of  the  As¬ 
phalt  Institute  (E&P,  March 
31,  page  52)  will  be  handled  by 
Donald  L.  Knott,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  advertising  man,  it  was 
announced  in  College  Park,  Md., 
by  J.  E.  Buchanan,  Institute 
president. 
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GROWING  with 
NEW  ENGLAND 

You  have  only  to  compare  1945  and  1955  to 
recognize  the  stable,  progressive  growth  of  New 
England. 


1945 

1955 

Population 

8,087,700 

9,822,300 

E.  B.  1. 

$11,166,923,000 

$16,387,903,000 

Retail  Sales 

$  5,684,405,000 

$10,712,526,000 

%  ahead 

+21.45% 

+46.75% 

+88.45% 


Rich  in  income  and  retail  sales,  heavily  populated 
New  England  represents  6.53%  of  the  nation's  Effec¬ 
tive  Buying  Income  and  6.3%  of  the  nation's  Retail 
Sales  —  all  within  3.2%  of  the  U.  S.  land  area. 


The  WORCESf  ER  County 
Market’s  Growth 
Offers  An  Outstanding 
Sales  Opportunity 


1945 

1955 

Population 

472,200 

574,100 

E.  B.  1. 

$605,336,000 

$889,498,000 

Retail  Sales 

$315,351,000 

$608,509,000 

%  ahead 

+2158% 

+4654% 

+9256% 


Industrially  the  22nd  market  nationwide,  Worces¬ 
ter's  per-family  income  of  $5988,  exceeds  that  of 
state  and  nation,  with  retail  sales  greater  than  those 
of  many  states. 

Telegram  &  Gazette's  Increasing  Circulation 
Keeps  Pace  with  this  Growth  of  Worcester. 

NOW  —  at  an  ALL  TIME  HIGH 
Daily,  158,551;  Sunday,  105,474 


WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Howard  M.  Booth,  Publisher 
MOLONEY,  REGAN  t  SCHMIH,  he. 

National  Rtprasanlativai 


the 

biggest 

single 

selling 

f 

force 

in  Canada 
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Published  os  part  of  the  week  •  end 
editions  of  these  Canadian  newspapers 


CALGARY  Albertan 

CORNER  BROOK,  NFLD.  Wesfern  Star 

EDMONTON  Journal 


FORT  WILLIAM  Daily  Timet-Journal 


HAMILTON  Spectator 
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HOW  TO  CUT 
MAINTENANCE  COST 
ON  COMPOSING  ROOM 
MACHINES 


^  Buy  Top-quality  Metal 

^  Buy  Top-quality  adjusting  Metals 

^  Use  Top-quality  Fluxes 

^  Supervise  your  maintenance  and  re-melt  practice 

^  If  (1)  to  (4)  don't  solve  current  problems, 
send  for  a  Federated  Service  Man. 


Needless  to  soy,  we  think  the  answer  to  (1)  is  Federated  Castomatic'^ 
Type  Metals.  They're  made  by  a  patented  method  and  come  out  free  of 
dross-producing  oxides.  You  start  clean.  For  item  (2)  we  recommend 
Federated  Mor-Tin  Metal.  Replaces  dross  pound  for  pound  at  minimal  cost 
and  holds  up  the  casting  quality  of  your  metals.  For  item  (3)  we  recommend 
Federated  Savemet  and  Savaloy  Fluxes.  Items  (4)  and  (5)  are  up  to  you, 
and  we'll  be  glad  to  send  the  man  on  request. 


DIVISION  OF  AMERICAN  SMELTING  AND  REFINING  COMPANY 
120  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK  5,  N.  Y. 

In  Canada:  federated  Metals  Canada,  ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 


Newspaper  Ad 
Execs  Serve 
On  BNF  Board 

Five  prominent  newspaper 
executives  will  guide  the  ac 
tivities  of  Brand  Names  Foun 
dation,  Inc.,  for  the  coming 
year,  it  was  announced,  follow¬ 
ing  the  Brand  Names  Day 
meetings  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 

Palmer  Hoyt,  publisher,  Den¬ 
ver  (Colo.)  Post,  was  re  elected 
a  director  for  a  two  year  term 
and  will  also  serve  on  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  of  the  Foun¬ 
dation.  Fred  Irwin  Archibald, 
publisher,  Baltimore  (Md.) 
News-Post  and  American,  was 
re  elected  to  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  for  a  one-year  term. 

John  T.  Jones,  Jr.,  president, 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  was 
newly  elected  a  director  of  the 
Foundation  for  a  one-year  term 
and  also  made  a  Regional  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Foundation. 

Barnes  on  Board 

Harold  S.  Barnes,  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  was  again  named  by 
his  association  to  represent  it 
on  the  board  for  a  one-year 
term.  Edwin  S.  Friendly,  vice- 
president,  Westchester  County 
Publishers,  Inc.,  White  Plains, 
N.  Y.,  continues  as  a  director, 
having  been  elected  for  a  three- 
year  term  at  the  1954  member 
meeting. 

Following  last  week’s  Foun¬ 
dation  meeting,  it  was  also  an¬ 
nounced  that  Edward  R.  Tay¬ 
lor,  vicepresident.  Motorola  Inc., 
Chicago,  Ill.,  was  re-elected 
chairman  of  the  board.  Henry 
E.  Abt  was  re  elected  president 
of  the  Foundation. 

Vice  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon  was  the  principal  speak¬ 
er  at  the  Brand  Names  Day 
dinner.  More  than  1800  key 
business  and  advertising  ex¬ 
ecutives  comprised  the  largest 
gathering  to  be  addressed  by 
Mr.  Nixon  since  his  Febniary 
meetings  in  New  York  City. 

Following  the  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent’s  talk,  120  retail  firms 
from  all  over  the  country  were 
awarded  the  Foundation’s  eight 
annual  Brand  Name  Retailer 
of-the-Year  plaques  and  cita¬ 
tions  for  outstanding  presen¬ 
tation  of  manufacturers’ 
j  brands  during  1955. 

Firms  honored  represented  al¬ 
most  every  state  and  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  and  24  cate¬ 
gories  of  selling. 

According  to  Henry  E.  Abt, 
Foundation  president,  this 


year’s  Brand  Names  Week  din¬ 
ner  highlighted  seven  days  of 
educational  promotion  keyed  to 
the  theme,  “You’re  satisfied 
most  with  a  brand  that’s  made 
a  name  for  itself.”  Thousands 
of  newspapers,  magazines,  ra¬ 
dio-TV  stations  joined  with 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  adver 
tising  clubs  and  retail  organi¬ 
zations  in  this  annual  educa¬ 
tional  promotion  to  point  up 
the  benefits  and  services  to  the 
public  of  brand  competition  and 
brand  advertising. 

• 

Insurance  Ads 
Offered  Agents 

standard  Accident  Insurance 
Company,  Detroit,  and  affiliate, 
Planet  Insurance  Company,  have 
made  available  a  new  series  of 
12  newspaper  ads  and  window 
posters  for  the  use  of  agents  of 
the  companies.  In  both  media 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  agent 
as  a  local  independent  business¬ 
man  and  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  insuring  with  him. 

The  current  series  of  news¬ 
paper  ads  and  posters  cover 
such  subjects  as  general  service 
available  through  the  independ¬ 
ent  agency,  the  impoi’tance  of 
professional  counsel,  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  insurance  surveys, 
multiple  lines,  continent-wide 
claim  service,  safety  engineer¬ 
ing,  and  the  on-the-spot  service 
available  through  the  local  in¬ 
dependent  agent. 

In  letters  to  the  companies’ 
agents  accompanying  these  ad¬ 
vertising  and  public  relations 
aids,  the  importance  of  adver¬ 
tising  was  stressed.  Speaking  of 
newspaper  advertising,  R.  J. 
Walker,  executive  secretary  in 
charge  of  advertising  and  pub¬ 
licity,  said  “Reaching  a  large 
proportion  of  the  people  in  your 
community,  this  type  of  adver¬ 
tising  provides  an  economical 
way  to  make  your  agency  better 
known  and  to  build  better  pub¬ 
lic  relations. 

“Consistent  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  will  accomplish  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  stress  the  importance 
of  your  individual  service  to 
the  community;  build  prestige 
and  good  will  for  your  agency 
and  the  industry;  keep  your 
agency  name  before  an  ever- 
widening  market;  educate  your 
local  public  to  new  and  import¬ 
ant  coverages;  maintain  and 
increase  your  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  face  of  competition.” 

Mats  or  stereos  of  these  ads 
are  available  to  the  companies’ 
agents  without  charge  in  two 
sizes.  Insertion  in  local  publica- 
,  tions  is  at  the  agent’s  own  ex- 
i  pense. 
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PERFECT  PRESS  PERFORiMANCE 


ARROWHEAD  R.O.P.  COLORS 

exactly  meet  ANPA-AAAA  specifications 


Howard  Flint  Ink.  Co. 

ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND  •  DENVER  •  DETROIT  •  HOUSTON 
INDIANAPOLIS  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  NEW  ORLEANS  •  NEW  YORK  •  TULSA 


Barnes  Hails 
U.  S.  Steel’s 
Linage  Report 

The  recent  linage  report  on 
“Operation  Snowflake”  made  by 
Robert  C.  Myers,  director  of 
market  Development  Division 
of  U.  S.  Steel  Corp.  (E&P, 
April  14,  page  18)  was  termed 
“startling”  by  Harold  S. 
Barnes,  director.  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Myers,  the 
Bureau  of  Advertisings  chief 
executive  wrote: 

“Your  report  on  “Operation 
Snowflake”,  1955,  was  startling 
— to  put  it  mildly. 

“More  than  five  million  lines 
of  tie-in  advertising  for  a  sin¬ 
gle  promotion  in  two-thirds  of 
the  daily  newspapers  in  the 
country  is  certainly  a  record 
of  some  kind.  As  I  understand 
it,  this  advertising  was  run  in 
thirty  days.  If  this  is  the  case, 
it  is  my  opinion  that  the  total 
linage  featuring  “Snowflake” 
can  be  compared  only  with  the 
amount  of  linage  devoted  to 
public  service  such  as  war 
bonds. 

“May  I  congratulate  you  and 
your  associates  who  developed 


this  new  concept  for  advertis 
ing  of  a  basic  industry.  You 
built  your  campaign  into  a  na¬ 
tional  merchandising  event. 
Through  newspapers  your  basic 
industry  certoinly  supported 
your  fabricators  and  their  dis¬ 
tributors  and  retailers.  This 
must  have  been  reflected  in  in¬ 
creased  sales  for  your  fabri¬ 
cators. 

“I  think  I  would  be  remiss  if 
I  did  not  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  your  consumer 
impact  was  magnified  twenty 
times,  if  we  can  combine  United 
States  Steel’s  own  advertising 
linage  in  newspapers  with  the 
number  of  lines  used  by  in¬ 
terested  manufacturers  and  dis¬ 
tributors.  You  developed  the 
outstanding  bargain  in  adver¬ 
tising — this  includes  all  media, 
too. 

“It  is  gratifying  to  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising  to  learn 
that  your  use  of  newspapers  as 
a  basic  medium  has  been  so 
effective  a  part  of  your  fine 
promotion.” 

• 

J-A  Names  Agency 

Bozell  &  Jacobs,  Inc.,  has 
been  designated  as  the  agency 
for  the  New  York  Joumal- 
American  advertising  promo¬ 
tion. 


Whea tie’s  Ad 
In  125  Papers 

Minneapous,  Minn. 

Wheaties,  a  General  Mills 
product,  is  returning  to  news- 
papers  (via  Knox-Reeves 
Agfency)  after  an  absence  of 
nearly  10  years.  The  Wheatie 
ad  is  a  vertical  half-pag^e  unit 
to  run  on  the  daily  comic  pages 
of  about  125  newspapers,  coast 
to  coast. 

The  advertising  features  an 
offer  to  kids,  calling  attention 
to  the  Walt  Disney  records 
that  are  imprinted  on  the 
Wheatie  package.  The  return 
of  Wheaties  to  newspapers  was 
emphasized  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  this  product’s  last  ap¬ 
pearance  in  newspapers  dates 
back  to  the  cartoon  style  copy 
which  attracted  high  reader- 
ship. 


General  Mills’  interest  in 
newspapers  is  also  being 
watched  from  the  standpoint  of 
ROP  color.  General  Mills  and 
one  of,  its  agencies.  Batten 
Barton,  Dufstine  &  Osborn,  is 
seeking  continuity  discounts, 
for  full-color  ads  to  run  on 
food  days  on  a  52-week  basis. 


The  proposition  is  still  in  the 
exploratory  stagre,  but  a  nom. 
ber  of  newspapers  have  shovn 
an  interest,  with  such  papers 
offering  proposed  discounts 
ranging  from  5  to  25%. 
BBD&O  is  seeking  to  put  to- 
gfether  a  list  of  leading  newspa 
pers  for  a  52-week  color  sched¬ 
ule. 


Summers,  Bildersee 
Elevated  at  Allied 

Election  of  C.  L.  Summers 
as  president  of  Allied  Indus¬ 
trial  Research  Consultants, 
Inc.,  has  been  announced  by 
David  B.  Chamay,  chairman 
of  the  board. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Char- 
nay  revealed  the  creation  of  an 
executive  committee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Barnett  Bilder¬ 
see,  executive  vicepresident 

Mr.  Bildersee  has  a  back- 
grround  of  some  20  years  in 
newspaper  work,  having  at  one 
time  been  London  Correspond 
ent  for  the  Philadelphia  Pub¬ 
lic  Ledg^er  Syndicate,  AP  cable 
editor  and  on  the  staff  of  the 
old  New  York  World.  He  joined 
Allied  Public  Relations  Asso¬ 
ciates,  a  subsidiary  of  Allied 
Industrial,  in  1949. 


AUTOMATIC  INFRA-RED  STEREOTYPE 
MATRIX  PRE-TREATING  MACHINE 

Machine  Now  In  General  Use  Where  High  Shrinkage  Is  Required 


•  Mat  prepared  in  50  seconds  for  V'  shrinkage 

•  Escalator  action 

•  Controlled  timing 

•  Controlled  speed  of  matrix  through  machine 

•  Two  banks  parabolic  heaters  and  reflectors 

•  Infra-red  units  operate  only  while  mat  is  passing 
through  machine 

FLOOR  SPACE  36"  x  48"  x  42"  HIGH 
SHIPPING  WEIGHT  1,100  lbs. 


PRICE  $1,800.00  f.o.b.  Lynnfleld,  Mass. 

NEWSPAPER  SUPPLIES  AND  EQUIPMENT 

A.  P.  S.f  Inc. 


P.  O.  BOX  421  •  LYNNFIELD,  MASS. 

AMERICAN  PUBLISHERS  SUPPLY,  INC. 
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One  of  a  series  of  office  advertisements  now  running  in  The  Kansas  City  Star 


Un  Apreton  de  Manos 
Entre  Las  Americas* 

A  ROUND  The  Star  these  days,  Latin  beat 
no  longer  is  used  just  to  describe  some  sort  of 
calypso  rhythm.  More  likely  it  refers  to  the 
astonishing  reportorial  swath  hacked  across 
jungle  and  mountain  by  Hal  Hendrix,  The  Star’s 
youthful  specialist  on  Latin-American  affairs. 
In  a  surprisingly  short  period,  34-year-old  Hal 
has  parlayed  a  typewriter  and  ingrained  travel 
itch  into  one  of  the  biggest  journalistic  jackpots. 
Star-wise,  in  years.  Witness  the  peals  of  ap¬ 
plause  still  ringing  over  the  recent  good-will  tour 
of  South  and  Central  America  by  Hal,  Mayor 
H.  Roe  Bartle  and  28  other  Kansas  City  business 
and  professional  leaders! 

“Something  new  and  pleasant  and  important 
in  the  way  of  hemisphere  relations,”  observed 
the  New  York  Times  of  the  visit  that  began 
February  1  and  ended  February  24.  “Impressive 
results!”  exclaimed  the  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune.  “It  has  made  Latin-Americans  happier 
than  anything  we’ve  done  in  recent  years.”  Said 
Secretary  Humphrey  of  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  :  “One  of  the  greatest  ideas  I  ever  heard  of.” 
Declared  Senator  Stuart  Symington:  “This  de¬ 
serves  the  notice  and  approval  of  the  entire  na¬ 
tion.”  Wrote  John  W.  White,  executive  director 
of  the  U.  S.  Inter-American  Council:  “Never  in 
the  memory  of  anyone  in  the  State  department 
have  our  ambassadors  in  Latin  America  sent  in 
such  glowing  reports  on  the  results  of  any  tour — 
either  official  or  unofficial.” 

This  is  a  pleasing  and  substantial  uproar  to 
be  kicked  up  by  a  young  reporter,  and  the  re¬ 
turns  continue  to  mount.  Actually,  the  tour 
idea  was  sold  by  Hal  to  atom-powered  Mayor 
Bartle,  who  took  it  from  there. 

EiVEN  as  a  youngster  Hal  Hendrix  had  a  fix 
on  Latin-America  and  could  rattle  off  capi¬ 
tal  cities,  mountains,  rivers  and  principal  exports 
at  the  drop  of  a  question.  This  interest  contin¬ 
ued  after  he  was  hired  by  Arthur  Duncan,  editor 
of  The  Star’s  morning  edition,  and  set  to  work 
on  the  city  desk.  Later,  while  holding  the  short¬ 
stop  run  and  covering  fire  headquarters.  Union 
Station,  General  Hospital  and  riding  ambulances 
to  accidents,  suicides,  riots,  gang  ambuscades 
and  other  scenes  of  violence,  Hal  kept  on  read¬ 


ing  and  studying  hemispheric  affairs.  When  Ike 
made  a  speech  on  Pan-American  day  in  ’53,  out¬ 
lining  the  new  administration’s  Latin  America 
policy,  that  was  Hal’s  cue.  The  Star,  he  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  editors,  should  be  the  first  Ameri¬ 
can  newspaper  in  the  Mid- West  to  cover  regular¬ 
ly  the  increasingly  trade-important  Latin-Ameri¬ 
can  countries.  It  could  be  done  easily  by  plane. 
Furthermore,  he  thought.  The  Star’s  Mid-West 
audience  would  enjoy  reading  about  their  good 
neighbors  to  the  south.  He  sold  his  idea. 

On  his  first  9-week  trip,  Hal  visited  all  20 
of  the  Republics.  Later  the  same  year  he  went 
to  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Haiti,  Puerto  Rico,  Trinidad 
and  other  islands  in  the  Caribbean.  He  makes  at 
least  two  Latin-American  trips  yearly.  His 
column,  “Report  on  Latin  America,”  now  ap¬ 
pears  two  and  sometimes  three  times  weekly  in 
The  Star.  Because  this  column  deals  construc¬ 
tively  with  South  American  life  and  affairs, 
doors  hitherto  accessible  only  with  difficulty  now 
open  easily  when  a  likable  “periodista  joven  de 
los  Estados  Unidos”**  comes  calling.  Hal  once 
interviewed  Carlos  Castillo  Armas,  president  of 
Guatemala,  in  the  presidential  palace  at  2  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  following  a  slight  insurrection. 

Hal  has  a  Latin  look,  wife,  daughter  age  10, 
collie  dog  and  a  startlingly  husky  voice,  which  is 
his  trademark.  “Thfcy  may  forget  my  name  and 
face  down  there,  but  they  always  remember  my 
voice,”  he  says.  The  voice  practically  vanished 
when  9-month-old  Hal  swallowed  a  safety  pin. 
He  attended  Paseo  high  school  and  Rockhurst 
college.  With  his  youthful  enterprise,  easy  writ¬ 
ing  style,  and  intense  interest  in  Latin  America 
and  Americans,  he’s  another  reason  why — 

FAR  IS  YOl'R  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 

**  A  rrpoiirr  from  ih^  L’niird  Stale* 


YOUR  BIG  READING  BARGAIN  BY 

*  BrlKrrn  ihr  Amrriras,  ihr  hand  of  frirmirhip 

Advertisemtnt 
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you  get 

E^ORA 
ADVANTAGEf 

with 
Imperial 


to  put  your  metal  on  a 
sound  business  basis 


Because  of  steadily  rising  costs  it  is 
essential  that  your  type  metal  opera¬ 
tions  be  on  a  sound  business  basis.  That 
means  a  uniform  working  supply  of 
top  quality  type  metal— a  service  plan 
that  eliminates  overbuying— avoids 
expensive  toning  metals— and  distrib¬ 
utes  costs  evenly  over  the  year. 

Imperial's  exclusive  "extra  advantages" 
offer  you  the  soundest,  most  business¬ 
like  method  of  handling  type  metal. 
Let  us  tell  you  about  it. 


IMPERIAL 
TYPE  METAL  COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA  34  •  NEW  YORK  7  •  CHICAGO  50 


Co-op  Ad  Money 

(Continued  from  page  27) 

a  higher  rate.  Practically  all 
ethical  newspapers  have  refused 
to  issue  two  bills  at  different 
rates  and  the  practice  has  been 
condemned  by  the  NAEA  and 
other  groups. 

DB  on  Way  Out 

Double  billing  is  on  the  way 
out.  The  ANA  and  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Checking  Bureau  have 
copies  of  several  hundred  local 
rate  cards  which  are  available 
to  their  members.  In  addition, 
the  ACB  has  a  record  of  the 
local  rates  paid  by  thousands 
of  retail  advertisers.  Local  rates 
no  longer  are  secret  and  it  is 
difficult  to  keep  double  billing 
practices  hidden. 

6.  Stop  competition  between 
national  and  local  advertising 
departments.  Many  newspaper 
space  salesmen  seem  to  regard 
cooperative  advertising  as  a 
means  of  circumventing  the 
national  rate.  They  sometimes 
refer  to  co-op  advertising  as 
“national  advertising  which 
comes  in  the  back  door.” 

The  cooperative  advertising 
committee  of  the  NAEA  found 
that  it  was  not  uncommon  for 
the  retail  sales  staff  of  a  news¬ 
paper  to  try  to  get  local  deal¬ 
ers  to  influence  manufacturers 
to  cancel  national  schedules  at 
national  rates  and  substitute  co¬ 
operative  advertising  at  local 
rates. 

Reappraisal  of  Functions 

This  is  a  problem  that  can 
be  solved  only  by  the  newspaper 
publishers  and  their  advertising 
executives.  It  calls  for  a  re¬ 
appraisal  of  the  functions  of 
the  sales  staff  and  the  news¬ 
paper  policy. toward  cooperative 
advertising.  Publishers  must 
recognize  that  legitimate  co¬ 
operative  advertising  is  a 
soundly  conceived,  well  thought 
out,  marketing  tactic,  and  not 
merely  a  device  for  getting  a 
lower  rate. 

Most  national  advertisers 
consider  cooperative  advertising 
as  a  supplement  to  the  national 
advertising  program,  not  as  a 
replacement.  In  1954,  the  aver¬ 
age  firm  spent  only  18%  of  its 
total  advertising  and  promotion 
expenditures  on  co-op. 

Provide  Tear  Sheets 

7.  Provide  tear  sheets  to  re¬ 
tailers  who  place  cooperative  ad¬ 
vertising  in  your  paper.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  companies  require 
proof  of  performance  before 
they  will  share  the  cost  of 
cooperative  advertising.  Proof 
of  performance  usually  consists 


of  newspaper  tear  sheets.  These 
should  be  provided  promptly 
upon  publication  of  an  ad  or 
delivered  with  the  newspaper 
invoice  at  the  end  of  the  month. 
Failure  to  deliver  tear  sheets 
may  cause  the  dealer  to  forfeit 
his  co-op  claim. 

8.  Provide  duplicate  bills  to 
those  retailers  who  request 
them.  Thirty-seven  per  cent  of 
the  manufacturers  require  that 
the  dealer  send  a  paid  invoice 
from  the  newspaper.  Others  re¬ 
quest  a  duplicate  invoice. 

Since  about  75%  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers  have  a  specified  time 
limit  within  which  claims  for 
advertising  credit  must  be  filed, 
it  is  important  that  the  dealer 
get  the  tear  sheets  and  news¬ 
paper  invoice  within  a  reason¬ 
able  time  after  the  advertising 
has  run.  The  most  popular 
method  calls  for  the  claims  for 
advertising  credit  to  be  filed 
within  30  days. 

It  is  up  to  the  newspaper 
space  salesman  to  see  that  these 
deadlines  are  met  so  the  mer- 
chant  can  continue  to  receive 
cooperative  advertising  money. 

The  success  of  a  cooperative 
advertising  program  calls  for 
careful  planning  and  checking 
at  the  retail  level.  Since  most 
merchants  are  swamped  with 
other  details,  it  is  the  job  of 
the  newspaper  space  salesman 
to  keep  the  co-op  campaign 
functioning  smoothly. 

He  should  inform  the  mer¬ 
chant  of  prospective  co-op  ad¬ 
vertising  deals  available  from 
the  manufacturers.  He  should 
urge  the  merchant  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  these  deals — in  some 
cases  writing  the  necessary 
correspondence.  He  should  place 
the  advertising  for  the  mer¬ 
chant.  He  should  follow  up  by 
seeing  that  the  merchant  gets 
the  necessary  tear  sheets  and 
duplicate  bills.  This  will  assure 
your  newspaper  a  larger  share 
of  the  $700  million  appropriated 
for  co-op  this  year. 

• 

TWA  Adds  MacCorniack 
To  System  PR  Staff 

James  G.  MacCormack  has 
been  appointed  to  the  public 
relations  staff  of  Trans  World 
Airlines,  it  was  announced  this 
week  by  Gordon  Gilmore,  vice- 
president. 

Mr.  MacCormack  was  recent 
ly  with  the  New  Haven  ( Conn.) 
Register.  He  has  been  engaged 
in  newspaper  work  in  the 
greater  New  York  area  for 
many  years,  having  been  af¬ 
filiated  with  the  Newark  (N. 
J.)  Evening  News,  the  Norwalk 
(Conn.)  Hour,  Broadcasting 
magazine,  and  the  New  York 
Times. 
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Directomats  simplify  the  molding  of  accurately  registered  color  mats.  In  a  pamphlet 
entitled  Production  Methods  for  Better  ROP  COLOR  in  Newspapers, 

the  Milwaukee  Journal  advises:  "Use  the  hot  mold  direct  pressure 
method  for  molding  color  mats.”  The  Milwaukee  Journal  and  approximately 
75%  of  the  other  leading  newspapers  molding  ROP  color  mats 
use  Directomat  molding  presses. 


^  '>•  Si.  ^ 
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REMEMBER: 

the  Directomat  is  also 
excellent  for  the  pnxiuction 
of  high  quality  black 

and  white  mats. 


PEAS  IN  A  POD 
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1000  ton  DIroctomat 


Send  for  Oiroctomot  Bulletin  349 


LAKE  ERIE  ENGINEERING  CORPORATION 

508  Woodward  Avenue.  Buffalo  17,  New  York 

Manufacturars  of  tha  Laka  Eria  ACRAPLATE  .  .  .  tha  laading  aquipmant 
t„i  11.11®  I®  for  rubbar  and  plastic  plata  molding.  di>.iciom<i® 


800  ton  DIroctomat 


'LAKE  ERIE! 
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BETTER  LOOKING  NEWSPAPERS  ARE 
YOUR  BUSINESS  ...  AND  OURS! 


STANDARD 

BLACK  UNIT 

r 

7^ 

li 

1 
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Plan  view  of  in-line 
Presses  with  four-color 
unit  and  standard  unit  at 
right  angles,  permitting 
printing  of  one  side 
black  and  3-coiors  with 
black  on  opposite  side  of 
web,  delivered  at  right 
angles  to  in-line  presses. 
Web  can  be  inserted  in 
any  position  into  in-line 
press  arrangement  with 
a  single  turning  bar. 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY  •  Executive  &  Sales  Office:  501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 


AMON  G.  CARTER,  JR.,  President  ond  Notioi 


ate** 


On  opening  day,  Sunday,  April  1,  1956,  exhibit  building  officials 
estimated  conservatively  that  over  30,000  people  attended  the 
show.  The  show  was  presented  to  the  public  for  eight  days  and 
throughout  that  time  tremendous  crowds  jammed  the  aisles  and 
booths. 

The  Home  Show  was  promoted  exclusively  through  the  pages  of 
the  Star-Telegram.  A  fifty-six  page  Home  Show  section  was 
published  containing  only  advertising  from  exhibitors.  These 
exhibitors  ran  a  total  of  105,742  lines  of  advertising  in  the 
section  and  used  34,150  square  feet  of  booth  space.  Everything 
that  would  make  the  home  more  livable,  more  comfortable  and 
more  beautiful  was  exhibited. 

We  are  proud  that  the  pulling  power  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram  was  responsible  for  the  success  of  the  1956  Home  Show 
in  terms  of  business  for  the  exhibitors. 

This  is  proof  that  the  Star-Telegram  is  a  powerful  selling  medium 
in  Fort  Worth  and  West  Texas  and  can  serve  you  well  with  your 
selling  program  in  Texas. 


TEXAS’ 

BUSIEST 

SALESMAN 


CIRCULATION 


DAILY 

(MAE  Combined) 


SUNDAY 


ABC  White  Audit  Report  for 
months  rndlrif  March  HI. 

I«r>5. 


LARGEST  CIRCULATION  IN  TEXAS 

without  tho  uto  of  schemes,  premiums  or  contests  —  "Just  o  Oeed  Newspoper. 


Oklahoma  City  is  one 

I 

of  the  fastest-growing 
markets  in  the  l).S. 


MORE  PEOPLE 

Planning  specialists  say  Oklahoma 
City  is  one  ol  the  five  lastest-growing 
cities  in  the  nation  and  will  double  its 
population  in  the  next  20  years.  Pop¬ 
ulation  of  the  Greater  Oklahoma  City 
area  was  417,000  in  1950,  is  503,000 
today,  and  will  be  at  least  600,000 
by  1960. 

MORE  BUILDING 

Because  of  its  rapid  growth,  Okla¬ 
homa  City  today  is  the  scene  of  a 
gigantic  $100  millions  program  of 
major  building  construction,  public 
and  private. 

The  tremendous  expansion  encom¬ 
passes  every  phase  of  building  — 
multi-story  office  buildings,  hospitals, 
schools,  industries,  federal  works, 
churches  and  recreation  facilities. 

Building  in  1955  hit  a  record  pare, 
exceeding  the  1954  total  by  40  percent. 
The  state  recorded  1434  millions  in 
contracts.  F'orty-one  millions  were  in¬ 
vested  in  new  individual  homes  in 
Oklahoma  City  alone. 

MORE  SALES 


\ 


Oklahoma  City  was  born  “on  the  run”  in  1889 —  and  hasn't 
stopped  running,  growing,  spreading  for  one  moment  during  its 
brief  67-year  history.  On  the  basis  of  its  recent  and  current 
performance,  planning  experts  calculate  it  will  double  its  present 
size  by  1975;  only  four  other  cities  in  the  U.S.  may  grow  faster. 

Are  your  sales  in  this  market  keeping  pace?  Does  your 
advertising  appropriation  match  the  opportunities  in  this  mar¬ 
ket?  Are  you  advertising  enough  ...  in  the  right  mediums? 
There’s  one,  old  reliable  way  to  get  into  Oklahoma  homes;  use 
these  newspapers  to  gain  admission. 


More  people  and  more  payrolls 
mean  more  sales.  Oklahoma  City  led 
the  nation  in  1954  department  store 
sales  gains,  then  came  bark  in  1955  to 
lop  that  record  by  12  percent  to  rank 
third  in  the  nation. 

Retail  sales  in  Oklahoma  City 
gained  45  percent,  1954  over  1948, 
according  to  the  Census  Bureau,  the 
nation  as  a  whole  gained  32  percent. 
Food  store  sales  were  up  66  percent 
in  Oklahoma  City  compared  with  35 
per  cent  in  the  U.  S. 


Two  Tickets 
to 

Oklahoma! 


f>vii.t  OKI . 
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Represented  by  The  Kalz  Agency,  Inc. 


The  Oklahoma  Publishing  Company 
The  Farmer-Stockman 
WKY,  WKY-TV,  Oklahoma  City 
WSFA-TV,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
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How  Editors  Would  Curb 
Withholding  of  N  ews 


Washington 

‘‘111  order  to  further  public 
access  to  information  about  the 
federal  government,”  the  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  Committee 
of  ASNE  would  like  to  see  sev¬ 
eral  changes  in  existing  laws, 
regulations  and  policies. 

A  list  of  15  recommendations 
was  drawn  up  by  the  commit¬ 
tee  which  consisted  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  J.  K.  Wiggins,  chair¬ 
man;  Herbert  Brucker,  William 
Fitzpatrick,  Joseph  W.  l^ee, 
Turner  Catledge,  James  S.  Pope, 
Robert  Notson,  Eugene  S.  Pull¬ 
iam  and  A.  T.  Burch. 

Here  are  the  recommenda¬ 
tions: 

(1)  .Amendment  of  the  so- 
called  “house-keeping”  statute 
(5  USCA  22)  to  make  it  clear 
that  sections  of  law  conferring 
custody  of  files  and  papers  is 
not  authorization  for  withhold¬ 
ing  information,  except  as  other¬ 
wise  provided  by  law. 

(2)  Amendment  of  the  -Ad¬ 
ministrative  Procedures  Act  (5 
USCA  1001-1011)  to  make  it 


clear  that  the  qualifications  in 
the  law  are  not  intended  to 
enable  agencies  to  withhold 
practically  all  information  they 
do  not  see  fit  to  disclose. 

(3)  Re-examination  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
provisions  of  which  now  enforce 
classification  on  all  information 
relating  to  thermonuclear  sci¬ 
ence  unless  and  until  declassi¬ 
fied  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission. 

More  Open  Meetings 

(4)  Open  conduct  of  more 
meetings  of  the  committees  of 
the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate,  31.9  percent  of 
which  still  are  held  behind 
closed  doors. 

(5)  Revision  of  policies  of  the 
Defense  Estiiblishment  under 
which  the  free  flow  of  non- 
classified  information  has  been 
restricted  by  orders  discourag¬ 
ing  the  issuance  of  material  be¬ 
cause  it  would  allegedly  not 
serve  a  “constructive  purpose,” 
or  not  be  “useful  or  interesting” 


MATTOON,  ILL.  MARKET 

I.OCATION:  Mattoon  in  Coles  County  is  175  miles 
south  of  Chicago  on  the  Illinois  Central  and  New  York 
C.entral. 

I*0PUIAT10N:  City  Zone  is  20,000  with  total  retail 
trading  area  of  95,000  people. 

EMPLOYMENT:  Citizens  of  the  trading  area  are 
occupied  in  oil  production,  farming,  railroading  and 
manufacturing.  Recent  location  of  Blaw-Knox  and 
American  Brass  in  Mattoon  have  upped  employment  an<l 
wages  which  now  reflect  a  12%  increase  in  retail  activity. 
The  population  is  practically  100%  employed. 
RESOURCES:  Saving  deposits  over  fl7  million.  New 
schools,  a  hospital  and  several  public  buildings  together 
with  residential  construction  have  kept  pace  with  the 
steady  progress  of  Mattoon. 

NEWSPAPER:  1955  was  greatest  advertising  lineage 
year  for  the  MATTOON  JOURNAL  GAZETTE.  This 
newspaper  is  100%  home  delivered  in  4-V  towns  of  the 
trading  area.  Circulation  9585  net  paid.  An  Allen-Klapp 
man  contacts  the  trade  in  this  area  regularly.  He  knows 
this  market. 

Representing  The  Middlewesf  Newspaper  List 


or  because  it  might  be  of  “pos¬ 
sible  use  to  a  potential  enemy,” 
and  other  directives  needlessly 
limiting  the  free  expression  of 
views  by  civilian  and  military 
personnel  of  the  department, 
beyond  the  limits  imposed  on 
security  matters  by  Executive 
Order  10-501. 

(6)  Stricter  enforcement  of 
and  wider  dissemination  of  De¬ 
fense  Establishment  directives 
requiring  the  prompt  release  of 
casualty  information  and  of 
similar  orders  by  the  Defense 
Establishment  and  the  separate 
services  restraining  military 
personnel  from  physical  inter¬ 
ference  with  civilian  photogra¬ 
phers. 

(7)  Relaxation  in  future  de¬ 
fense  alerts  of  the  restrictions 
upon  access  of  information  en¬ 
forced  by  the  Office  of  Defense 
Mobilization  on  the  last  nation¬ 
wide  alert,  in  conformity  with 
the  recent  ODM  orders  ac¬ 
knowledging  the  public’s  right 
to  know. 

Modification  of  Canon  35 

(S)  Modification  of  various 
forms  of  Canon  35  existing  in 
many  of  the  states  and  changes 
in  rule  53  of  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Criminal  procedure,  so  as  to 
permit  trial  judges  to  allow  un- 
'  der  appropriate  restrictions  the 
’  u.se  of  recording  and  photo¬ 
graphing  equipment  in  the 
court  room  that  does  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  order  or  decorum  or 
otherwise  prejudice  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  justice. 

(9)  Greater  recognition  by 
the  bar  of  the  public’s  right  of 
access  to  judicial  proceedings, 
the  open  conduct  of  which  is 
essential  not  only  to  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  rights  of  the  ac- 
cu.sed  but  which  is,  in  addition, 
an  indispensable  public  defense 
against  defects  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice. 

(10)  Revision  of  statutes  and 
regulations  of  the  (General  Serv¬ 
ices  .Administration  which  have 
needlessly  restricted  the  access 
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the  Society's  headquarters  staff, 

1  in  future  de-  and  Earl  H.  Richert,  editor  of  the 
the  restrictions  Evansville  (Ind.)  Press, 

information  en-  — .  —  ■ 

ffice  of  Defense  of  photographers  to  federal 
the  last  nation-  buildings. 

lonformity  with  (u)  Abandonment  by  the  Of- 
)M  orders  ac-  flee  of  Strategic  Information  of 
e  public’s  right  the  United  States  Department 
of  Commerce  of  efforts  to  re- 
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:ial  proceedings.  Conferences  With  Candidates 
jct  of  which  is  (13)  Re-examination  by  the 
ly  to  the  preser-  Executive  Department  of  the 
ights  of  the  ac-  impact  of  the  Presidential  letter 
1  is,  in  addition,  of  May  17,  1954  to  make  cer- 
e  public  defense  tain  that  prerogatives  appro- 
in  the  adminis-  priate  to  and  intended  for  exer- 
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"  ~  (14)  Alteration  of  Executive 

Order  10-501  in  order  to  pro- 
rUrnUT|||Up  ly  vide  a  continuous  and  concur- 
rVr|lfl|||HI]  In  rent  review  of  the  classification 
■  of  material  relating  to  national 

■g  a  defense  and  military  security  in 

IJAI  I IIHIIIJL  “Top  Secret,”  “Secret,”  and 

UlfLIIrlUnL  “Confidential”  categories. 

(15)  Adoption  by  the  major 

nruniurn  innillin  P°btical  parties,  in  the  forth- 
KiWIIIWim  AnIIIIRII  coming  national  election  cam- 

IIL■wLILU  FtllUUIlU  paign,  of  policies  that  will  as- 

sure  public  access  to  the  riews 
Pliy  and  opinions  and  policies  of  the 

I  candidates  by  all  appropriate 
]  means,  including  the  holding  of 
■  —  regular  scheduled  press  confer- 
i  euces  duriug  thc  campaign. 
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These  gains  continue  a  strong  upward  trend  which  began  in  March,  1954  with  a  series  of  ex¬ 
pansion  projects  to  make  the  Herald  Tribune  a  newspaper  with  more  local,  national  and  inter¬ 
national  news... more  business,  financial  and  commercial  news. ..more  sports  coverage... more 
informative  features ...  more  of  everything  today's  readers  want  to  read.  The  trend  is  continuing. 


An  All-time  HIGH*  in  Circulation 


WEEKDAYS 

March  average  net  paid 
H  I  (Monday 

UP  31  ^225  over  March,  1955 

0Q0-384 

■  March  average  net  paid 

UP  77,761  over  March,  1955,  when 

the  newsstand  price  was  204  against  today's  254 

Average  Net  Paid  Circulation  for  the  6  months  ended  March  31,  1956,  as  filed  with  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations,  subject  to  audit. 


SUNDAY 

March  average  net  paid 


WEEKDAYS:  374,417 

(Monday  through  Friday) 


SUNDAYS:  596,308 


and  in  Advertising 


Herald  Tribune  Linage  for  the  First  Quarter 
of  1956  is  at  an  ALL-TIME  HIGH 


^  f.; 


3Keta(b 


NEW YORK 
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ASNE 

Moss  Has  Hand  on  Knob 
To  Open  More  Doors 


Washington 

The  House  Government  In¬ 
formation  Subcommittee  expects 
to  be  doing  business  for  the 
next  year,  at  least.  Its  chair¬ 
man,  Rep.  John  E.  Moss  told 
the  ASNE  he  expected  to  have 
a  report  of  further  accomplish¬ 
ment  for  the  1957  convention  in 
his  home  state  of  California. 

Following  is  a  digest  of  Rep. 
Moss’  report  on  the  work  of 
the  committee  in  the  first  nine 
months  of  its  activity: 

Complaints  Justified 

For  10  years,  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
and  other  newspaper  groups 
have  been  fighting  against  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  flow  of  in¬ 
formation  from  the  Federal 
Government.  It  was  largely  due 
to  the  ASNE  that  the  House 
Government  Information  Sub¬ 
committee  was  created  last  year 
at  the  direction  of  Congress¬ 
man  William  L.  Dawson,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Government  Opera¬ 
tions  Committee. 

The  Subcommittee  has  been 
operating  for  nine  months.  We 
have  found  that  there  is  ample 
justiflcation  for  the  complaints 
of  newsmen  and  Congress  that 
the  Government  has  tried  to 
clamp  down  on  many  types  of 


legitimate  information.  We  feel 
we  have  punched  a  few  holes  in 
the  “paper  curtain”  of  secrecy 
which  has  been  lowered  between 
the  people  and  their  Goveni- 
ment. 

‘Changes-of-Heart’ 

Our  work  has  been  a  tedious, 
tooth-pulling  process.  But  we 
have  been  able  to  persuade  a 
number  of  agencies  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  change  their  infor¬ 
mation  policies.  I  would  like  to 
relate  a  few  examples  of 
“changes-of-heart.” 

1.  The  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  has  reversed  its  policy, 
and  agreed  to  publish  again  the 
names  of  the  top  three  candi¬ 
dates  for  appointment  as  post¬ 
masters.  In  prior  years,  the 
names  of  the  top  three  eligibles 
were  freely  disclosed,  but  a 
couple  of  years  ago  the  Post 
Office  Department  decided  it 
should  withhold  these  names  be¬ 
cause  it  might  embarrass  those 
who  failed  to  get  the  appoint¬ 
ment. 

2.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  was  planning  to 
place  the  “confidential”  stamp 
on  reports  of  railroad  accidents. 
We  persuaded  the  Commission 
to  hold  a  public  hearing  on  this 
move  to  put  the  stamp  of  cen¬ 
sorship  on  these  reports. 


3.  A  third  example  of  a 
“change-of-heart”  comes  from 
the  General  Ser%ices  Adminis¬ 
tration  in  lifting  its  restriction 
on  photographs  in  public  build¬ 
ings.  The  agency  had  a  regula¬ 
tion  which  gave  the  custodian 
of  the  particular  Federal  build¬ 
ing  the  right  to  deny  access  to 
photographers  as  if  he  person¬ 
ally  owned  the  building. 

‘f)pen  Door’  in  House 

4.  The  Housing  and  Home  Fi¬ 
nance  Agency  had  planned  to 
exclude  the  press  in  their  forth¬ 
coming  conference  of  women, 
called  to  discuss  the  home  of 
the  future.  They  wanted  to  keep 
reporters  from  covering  the  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  working  groups  of 
the  conference  where  the  most 
interesting  feature  material 
would  probably  develop.  When 
we  complained  about  these  plans 
for  secret  sessions,  the  agency 
changed  its  mind  and  put  into 
effect  and  agreed  to  install  an 
“open  door”  in  the  house  of  the 
future. 

5.  The  Department  of  .Agri¬ 
culture  has  partially  removed 
the  secrecy  surrounding  meet¬ 
ings  of  its  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tees.  We  are  not  yet  satisfied 
with  the  improvements  they 
have  made  because  they  still 
try  to  cloak  in  secrecy  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  Advisory  Committees 
affecting  the  commodity  market. 
We  feel  that  this  is  precisely 
the  place  they  should  be  most 
anxious  to  give  the  fullest  in¬ 
formation  possible  so  that  out¬ 
siders  will  have  the  same  in¬ 
formation  a.'?  insiders. 


Brucker  Heads 
Fol  Committee 

Washington 

James  Russell  Wiggins,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Waxhing. 
ton  Post  and  Times  Herald, 
turned  over  the  chairmanship 
of  ASNE’s  Committee  on 
Freedom  of  Information  to 
Hei’bert  Brucker,  editor  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant. 

In  his  valedictory  report  on 
two  years  of  stewardship  in 
the  crusade,  Mr.  Wiggins  em¬ 
phasized  that  “we  do  not  con¬ 
tend  that  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion  is  a  newspaper  right.”  He 
stressed  that  the  editors’  effort 
has  been  addressed  primarily 
to  the  right  of  all  citizens. 

If  ever  this  right  should  go 
unchallenged,  said  Mr.  Wiggins, 
it  would  be  a  sad  day  if  no 
newspaperman  lifted  a  hand 
in  defense  of  that  right. 

The  session  on  Fol  adjourned 
with  a  standing  vote'  of  thanks 
and  tribute  to  Mr.  Wiggins  for 
his  leadership  in  the  campaign. 


We  feel  we  are  prying  open 
the  doors  of  government  that 
should  not  have  been  closed  in 
the  first  place.  Some  agencies 
have  become  stamp-happy. 

Legal  Panel 

While  the  Subcommittee  has 
been  successful  in  a  number  of 
areas,  we  are  hoping  to  work 
out  statutes  which  will  give 
(Continued  on  -page  58) 
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Open  Doors 

(Continued  from  page  56) 

our  recommendations  the  foice 
of  law.  Next  month  we  are 
planning  a  hearing  with  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  and  soon 
after  that  we  plan  to  discuss 
the  Federal  Government’s  infor¬ 
mation  problems  with  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice.  We  also 
are  arranging  a  panel  discus¬ 
sion  with  some  of  the  nation’s 
top  legal  experts  to  get  their 
views  on  legislation  necessary 
to  spell  out  the  people’s  right 
to  know  what  their  government 
is  doing. 

‘Considerable  Confusion’ 

The  Subcommittee’s  question¬ 
naire  and  answers,  together 
with  the  Hearings,  disclosed 
that  there  is  considerable  con¬ 
fusion  relative  to  the  intei  pre- 
tation  of  the  following  five  legal 
questions; 

1.  5  U.S.  Code  22 — Is  this  a 
housekeeping  statute  or  is  it 
authority  for  withholding  infor¬ 
mation  ? 

2.  5  U.S.  Code  1002(c)  —  Is 
this  statute  concerning  official 
records  so  circumscribed  with 
exceptions  and  reservations  that 
it  is  self-defeating  as  a  statute 
providing  for  the  publication  of 


information,  rules,  opinions,  or¬ 
ders  and  public  records? 

3.  18  U.S.  Code  1905 — Is  this 
criminal  statute  concerning  the 
divulging  of  confidential  infor¬ 
mation  a  barrier  to  the  free  fiow 
of  government  information  to 
the  public,  to  individual  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  and  to  appro¬ 
priate  Congressional  Commit¬ 
tees? 

4.  Executive  Order  10501 — Is 
such  an  Executive  Order  (a) 
the  most  desirable  means  for 
“Safeguarding  Official  Infor¬ 
mation  in  the  Interests  of  the 
Defense  of  the  United  States,” 
or  (b)  should  Congress  enact 
statutory  authority  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  end? 

5.  The  May  17,  1954  letter 
from  the  President  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense — Does  this  let¬ 
ter,  directed  to  a  specific  person 
and  agency  and  covering  a  spe¬ 
cific  subject  and  a  single  Con¬ 
gressional  Committee,  provide 
a  means  for  other  Departments 
and  Agencies  to  use  it  as  an 
excuse  for  withholding  infor¬ 
mation  ?  Can  the  President 
delegate  this  power  or  is  it  to 
be  exercised  only  by  him  per¬ 
sonally  in  his  capacity  as  Presi¬ 
dent? 

Let  me  pause  here  to  ex¬ 
press  our  appreciation  for  the 
learned  legal  assistance  we  have 


received  from  Harold  Cross,  the 

attomey  for  your  Freedom  of  Majority  of  Editors 
Information  Committee.  His  ,,  w/-  . 

statement  before  the  Subcom-  tke  Victory 


mittee  was  indeed  most  helpful 
to  us. 

-Acted  on  Tips 

I  do  not  think  you  appreciate 
how  much  the  tips  you  have 
given  the  Subcommittee  have 
assisted  us  in  reversing  govern¬ 
ment  information  practices. 

Vint  Jennings,  managing  editor 
of  the  Charleston  Daily  Mail, 
wrote  J.  Russell  Wiggins,  chair¬ 
man  of  your  Freedom  of  Infor¬ 
mation  Committee,  about  the 
ban  on  photographers  in  Fed¬ 
eral  buildings.  Mr.  Wiggins 
passed  the  matter  to  us  and  we 
handled  it  promptly. 

HaiTy  Ressiguie,  chief  of  the 
Washington  Bureau  of  Fair- 
child  Publications,  may  have 
thought  that  his  long  tussle  to 
get  information  about  Advisory 
Committee  meetings  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  was  a 
matter  of  small  concern.  But  he 
stepped  forward  to  bring  the 
matter  of  secrecy  in  this  area 
to  the  attention  of  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  and  made  a  masterful 

presentation  of  his  case.  This  — — - - - 

has  led  to  some  improvement  in 

Agriculture  and  will  probably  Ta,,,pa  Mon, mg  Tnhnnc,  pre- 

sented  the  Subcommittee  a  well- 
documented  case  of  his  efforts 
to  obtain  the  names  of 
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Washi.ngto.v 

Editors  were  polled  this 
week  on  almost  every  sub¬ 
ject  except  their  favorite 
brand  of  ham  and  eggs. 

In  the  political  area,  in¬ 
terviewers  discovered  that 
the  majority  of  newspaper 
editors  here  for  the  ASNE 
meeting  thought  Eisenhower 
would  be  re-elected  in  a 
breeze.  There  was  a  lean¬ 
ing  toward  a  Stevenson- 
Kefauver  ticket  for  the 
Democrats.  Not  m  a  n  y 
thought  of  Vice  President 
Nixon  as  a  liability  to  Ike. 

Fifty -one  editors  from  27 
states  took  part  in  a  secret 
balloting  at  the  Women’s 
National  Press  Club.  This 
showed:  24  for  Ike,  13  for 
Stevenson;  1  for  Nixon  for 
President. 

In  another  poll  the  editors 
who  thought  we  are  losing 
the  “cold  war”  were  in  the 
majority. 


lead  to  improvement  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  and  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

Clark  Mollenhoff  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau  of  the  Des 


names  ot  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  in  Florida.  He  won  his 
fight  because  of  his  own  dogged 


Moil, e,<  Register  avd  Tribune,  determination.  But  the  Subcom 

fought  for  two  years  to  get  the  mittee  raised  the  broader  ques- 

Internal  Revenue  Bureau  to  to  why  the  names,  titles 

make  public  applications  from  ^^d  salaries  of  all  Federal  em- 

those  individuals  asking  for  tax 

exemptions,  on  the  grounds  that  public  record. 

they  were  doing  charitable  or 

important  social  work.  The  Alsop,  Rest  on 

Subcommittee  inquired  into  the  ^e  have  heard  men  like 
matter  sharply  and  the  -rreas-  columnist, 

ury  Department  decided  to  re-  Subcommittee  of  in- 

verse  Its  policy  for  the  purpose  ti^jdation  through  investigation 
of  making  this  information  free¬ 
ly  available. 

V.  M.  Newton  Jr.,  of  the 


by-  the  FBI.  We  have  heard 
men  like  James  Reston  say  that 
agencies  are  trying  “to  man¬ 
age”  the  news  instead  of  re¬ 
porting  the  facts  as  they  may 
fall. 

It  was  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carpen¬ 
ter,  correspondent  for  the  Ar- 
kausas  Gazette  and  Paul  Mar¬ 
tin,  Washington  Bureau  Chief 
of  the  Gannett  Newspapers, 
who  brought  to  our  attention 
the  blackout  on  publication  of 
the  names  of  the  three  top  can¬ 
didates  for  postmasterships. 
The  Carpenter  complaint  con¬ 
cerned  only  a  postmastership 
in  a  small  Arkansas  town,  but 
the  principle  involved  had  a  na¬ 
tion-wide  importance. 

Give  us  your  tips  regardless 
of  how  insignificant  you  may 
1  think  your  complaint  may  be. 
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Indians  Don  V  Give  a  Dam 
And  the  Pigeons  Fly  Away 


Washington 

A  bipartisan  Senatorial  de¬ 
bate  on  what’s  happening  to 
the  nation’s  natural  resources 
enlightened  and  amused  the 
ASNE  members  at  a  Friday 
morning  session.  Many  indi¬ 
cated  by  applause  that  they 
were  inclined  to  agree  that  Tom 
Wallace,  editor  emeritus  of  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Times,  spoke 
with  great  wisdom  when  he 
commented : 

“It  would  be  a  good  idea  if 
the  editors  would  obtain  a 
speaker  on  the  subject  of  con¬ 
servation  who  is  not  involved 
in  politics  in  any  way.” 

One  of  the  Society’s  elder 
statesmen,  Mr.  Wallace  re¬ 
minded  his  fellows  of  the  re¬ 
mark  by  novelist  Jerome  K. 
Jerome:  “When  I  say  a  reason¬ 
able  man,  I  mean  a  man  who 
agrees  with  me.” 

The  tag  of  “give-away  Mc¬ 
Kay,”  said  Mr.  Wallace,  is 
“Simply  snow  upon  the  desert’s 
dusty  face.”  He  also  recalled 
the  jibe  of  “Fall  take  it  all” 


which  was  aimed  at  Albert  B. 
Fall,  a  Secretary  of  Interior  in 
a  previous  (Harding)  Republi¬ 
can  administration. 

This  Kentucky  comment  fol¬ 
lowed  discussion  and  rebuttal 
and  re-rebuttal  by  U.  S.  Sena¬ 
tor  Richard  Neuberger  (D.-Ore) 
and  U.  S.  Senator  Barry  M. 
Gold  water  (R.-Ariz.)  on  the 
matter  of  “give-aways”  of  na¬ 
tural  resources. 

Senator  Goldwater  conceded: 
“If  you  want  to  find  out  any¬ 
thing  about  how  things  operate 
in  your  government,  don’t  ask 
an  elected  official  to  come  be¬ 
fore  you.” 

The  Oregonian,  a  former 
newspaperman,  charged  that 
the  present  administration  pol¬ 
icy  favored  “keeping  the  skim 
milk  of  power  sites  for  the 
public  purse,  while  surrendering 
the  whipped  cream  to  private 
power  corporations.”  He  was 
critical  of  the  Department  of 
Interior  on  almost  all  .scores 
and,  in  mentioning  the  problem 
of  wildlife  refuges,  he  gave  the 
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newspapermen  a  little  known 
fact:  “the  passenger  pigeon, 
which  once  darkened  the  skies, 
is  now  utterly  extinct.” 

Senator  Goldwater,  who 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Arizona  is  probably  the  state 
with  the  most  under  control  of 
the  Department  of  Interior, 
opened  by  saying  he  believed 
“we’d  have  a  hard  time  giving 
the  country  back  to  the  Indians 
because  they  know’  what’s  be¬ 
ing  done  and  they’re  happy 
about  it.”  The  Indians  have 
been  treated  well,  he  added. 

His  commendation  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Interior  applied  to 
previous  administrations  as  well 
as  this  one,  the  Senator  said. 
Currently,  he  observed  with  a 
nod  in  the  direction  of  his  op¬ 
ponent,  the  “Big  Doubt”  is  be¬ 
ing  applied,  resulting  in  twisted 
and  distorted  half-truths. 

This  technique  of  seeding,  he 
explained,  requires  a  wind.  He 
said  the  two  Senators  from  Ore¬ 
gon  were  the  greatest  carriers 
of  seeds  of  misinformation. 

In  rebuttal.  Senator  Neuber¬ 
ger  shot  back  that  “Teddy 
Roosevelt  and  Gifford  Pinchot 
weren’t  the  kintl  of  Republicans 
we  have  in  Washington  today.” 
If  they  had  applied  present 
policies,  he  said,  they  would 
have  put  the  desert  in  the  na¬ 
tional  forest  pre.serve  and 
handed  over  the  firs  and  se¬ 
quoias  to  the  private  lumber 
interests. 

“To  keep  the  West  the  way 
we  like  it,”  the  ex-reporter  said, 
“I  found  that  I  had  to  come 
here  to  do  something  about  it.” 

Senator  Neuberger  declared 
that  a  series  of  low  dams  at 
Hells  Canyon  would  generate 
less  energy  than  a  high  dam. 
Senator  Goldwater  remarked: 
“The  Senator  is  taking  his  fig¬ 
ures  from  a  wet  year.” 

The  debate  drifted  off  into  a 
dissertation  on  kilowatts  until 
the  moderator,  Walter  Lister 
of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bul¬ 
letin,  found  the  audience  had 
run  dry  of  questions. 


Expert  Calls 
Larger  Type 
A  Mistake 

Washington 

More  than  100  editors  gave 
their  close  attention  Saturday 
morning  to  a  seminar  on  news¬ 
paper  desigpi  conducted  by  Har¬ 
ry  Lee  Waddell  of  McGraw-Hill 
Publications.  Mr.  Waddell  has 
been  a  member  of  the  guest 
experts’  panel  of  the  American 
Press  Institute  for  several 
years. 

In  the  course  of  a  00-minute 
technical  presentation  on  fields 
of  vision  and  tricks  of  eye  ap¬ 
peal,  Mr.  Waddell  declared  that 
newspapers  are  making  a  glar¬ 
ing  mistake  when  they  shrink 
column  width  at  the  same  time 
they  enlarge  the  type  size. 

By  going  to  10%  pica  col¬ 
umns  with  9-point  type,  he  .said, 
“you  are  tearing  your  readers’ 
eyes  out  with  fatigue.”  He  ad¬ 
vised  that  the  more  nearly  per¬ 
fect  measurement  for  good 
reading  is  7% -point  type  in 
12%-13  pica  width. 

The  optimum  for  9-point 
Corona  on  10-point  slug,  he 
said,  would  be  a  column  width 
of  16-17  picas.  For  11-pica 
column  he  recommended  7-point 
type  of  wide  letter  count  on  8- 
point  base. 

He  summed  up  his  advice  on 
better  news  and  picture  presen¬ 
tation  by  telling  the  editors 
they  must  adjust  their  thinking 
to  the  way  readers  read  rather 
than  hold  to  views  as  to  the  way 
it  was  done  50  years  ago. 

William  Block,  co-publisher 
of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post- 
Gazette,  questioned  Mr.  Wad¬ 
dell’s  advocacy  of  greater  use 
of  boldfacing  to  give  the  reader 
a  change-of-pace  and  quick  out¬ 
line  of  the  story.  Mr.  Block 
thought  it  would  lead  to  “edit¬ 
orializing  by  boldface,”  par¬ 
ticularly  in  political  copy. 
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People  viewing  the  Model  Home  (right)  and  other  exhibits  at  The  Hartford  Times  Home  Show. 


Reaching  them  where  they  live  .  .  . 


Tlie  newspaper  which  becomes  a  part  of  the  lives  and  atTaiis  of  its  readers  is 
one  which  is  accepted  and  depended  upon.  That  is  why  The  Hartford  Times 
sponsors  and  operates  participating  events  like  the  annual  Home  Show  and, 
year  ’round,  offers  its  readers  house  plans  and  other  home  building  and  remodel¬ 
ing  aids  and  advice  through  its  Public  Service  department. 

The  Times  serves  the  people  of  its  community  through  more  than  .‘50  annual 
activities,  all  of  which  are  designed  to  invite  participation  by  the  people,  their 
families  and  friends.  The  Home  Show  is  but  one  of  the  important  events  in 
The  Times  year  around  piomotion  program. 

Because  The  Times  not  only  serves  as  a  newspaper,  but  also  as  a  medium 
for  active  participation  by  the  people  in  community  events,  this  newspaper  enters 
the  homes  in  the  rich  Hartford  area  as  a  welcomed  friend,  a  trusted  advisor. 


In  Hartford  and  29  surrounding  townships  The  Hartford  Times  is  closer 


furnishing  a  priceless 


to  the  people  than  any  other  advertising  medium 
ingredient  to  advertising  effectiveness. 


Connecticut's  Greatest  Newspaper 


Member:  THE  GANNEH  GROUP 


Represented  by  J.  P.  McKINNEY  &  SON,  INC 
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•  New  York  •  Syracuse  •  Chicago  •  San  Francisco 
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ENGINEERING 

REPORTS: 


FLEXIBILITY  to  meet 
varying  press  schedules 
is  provided  by  9  indi¬ 
vidual  G-E  d-c  drive 
motors  handling  all 
power  needs  for  each 
press  unit. 


STANDBY  CAPACITY 

of  individual-motor 
system  enables  drive  to 
carry  whole  load  at 
reduced  speed,  with 
only  2/3  of  motors 
energized. 


(PRESSROOM  —  heart  of  new  Journal  Star 
I  plant — features  modem  newspaper  equip¬ 
ment  throughout,  including  new  Goss  “Head¬ 
liner”  press  with  G-E  electronic  press  drive. 


Peoria  Journal  Star  doubles  capacity  with 
new  Goss  press  and  General  Electric  drive 

G-E  direct-current  electronic  press  drive  system  in  new  $1,000,000  plant  provides  fast, 
continuous  operation — practically  eliminates  web  breaks 


Operating  with  limited  plant  facilities  for  several 
years,  the  Peoria,  Ill.  Journal  Star  has  gained  a 
3-way  growth  jxstential.  Improved  news  service, 
greater  advertising  revenues,  and  increased  circula¬ 
tion  are  now  within  its  reach.  These  benefits  stem 
directly  from  installation  of  a  new  Goss  “Head¬ 
liner”  press  powered  and  controlled  by  a  General 
Electric  d-c  electronic  press  drive  system.  The  new 
press  not  only  extends  the  Journal  Star’s  maximum 
speed  to  52,500  parsers  per  hour,  but  also  practical¬ 
ly  doubles  its  press-run  capacity  from  36  to  64 
pages,  including  1 2  in  color  or  4  in  multicolor. 
Since  start-up,  the  G-E  system’s  performance  has 
been  praised  by  pressman  and  management  alike. 
“Interruptions  in  press  runs  have  all  but  been 
eliminated,”  says  C.  L.  Dancey,  Mechanical  Supt., 
“and  we  can  put  out  a  greater  number  of  larger 
papers  on  short-term  time  schedules.” 


Chief  features  of  the  G-E  system  include;  Wide 
production  speed  range  from  nine  individual  40-hp 
d-c  motors,  coaxially  mounted  to  handle  all  power 
needs  of  eight  units  and  one  folder;  continuous  press 
operation  through  closer  speed  control  that  keeps 
acceleration  smooth  and  steady  to  prevent  costly 
web  breaks;  easily  installed,  factory  assembled 
cubicles  that  combine  power  and  control  circuits; 
non-stop  reel  changeovers  permitted  by  an  elec¬ 
tronically  synchronized  “flying  paster”  drive;  lower 
maintenance  costs  by  elimination  of  many  wearing 
parts. 

You,  too,  will  find  that  G.E.’s  direct-current  elec¬ 
tronic  press  drive  raises  pressroom  efficiency,  cuts 
production  costs.  For  details,  contact  your  nearest 
G-E  Apparatus  Sales  Office  or  write  for  Bulletin 
GEA-5523  to  General  Electric  Co.,  Section  653-43, 
Schenectady  5,  New  York. 


Engineered  Electrical  Systems  for  Newspaper  Plants 

GENERAL&ELECTRIC 


PRESS-DRIVE  CON¬ 
TROL  cubicles  house 
both  rectifier  and  con¬ 
trol  equipment,  are 
conveniently  located 
on  balcony. 


PRECISION  CONTROL 

for  reel  drive  in  “flying 
paster”  system  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  8  G-E  elec¬ 
tronic  amplidynes*. 

*7f»a  Amp/tdyna — rofoftn^  ompli- 
f'fr  d«v^op<td  by  th*  Gofforol 
Eitcfric  Compony. 


ASNE 


mainly  fact  and  opinion  and  have  to  hire  a  lot  of  men  and 
magazines  mainly  fiction  and  women  to  round  it  up.  You 


Louis  Seltzer  Deplores 
‘The  Easy  Way’  Trend 


Oh,  how  he  wishes 
he  was  in  Peoria! 


toys  Mr.  (owner 

Sales  Com* 

pony,  Virginia. 

"There  are  no  two  ways  about  it!  We  need  advertising 
and  merchandising  support  from  the  Roanoke  news- 
papers.  National  brands  today  must  have  pre-selling 
to  compete  with  other  advertised  brands." 

The  Roanoke  newspapers  dominate  the  entire  16 
county  Roanoke  market  area.  No 
other  newspapers  have  significant 
coverage. 

IVrito  for  now  foMor  describing  Iho 
Koanok*  Market  Dovofopmonf  Han  to: 
SAWYER,  FERGUSON,  WALKER  COMPANY 
National  roprosonlativos 


Mr.  Spacebuyer;— You've  J  /  / 

got  to  be  IN  the  Peoria  /  l\ 

Journal  Star  to  sell  the  /  \  V  \ 

560,000  people  in  the  \  — \ 

rich  1 3-county  Peorioreo 

...  to  get  the  results  of  I 

the  Midwest’s  most  modern  0 

printing  plant  with  its  new 

Goss  8-Unit  Headliner  Press 

utilizing  Hurletron  Electric  Eye 

and  Goss  Colortrol  for  exact 

color 

Don’t  you  wish  you  hod  your 
regular  and  market  test  schedules  in 
the  Peoria  Journal  Star?  (Represented  nationally 
by  Word-Griffith  Co.,  Inc.) 

Peoria  Journal  Star  covers  all  Peoriarea— daily  circulation  exceeds  1 00,000. 


ROANOKE.^ 
A  COUPlFrElY^^ 
MDEPENDENT-MARkET^ 


i00,000-pliK  popuhrtiofl 
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Look  at  Atlanta.. 


Atlanta  Slanrnat 

Covers  Dixie  Like  the  Dew 

THE  ATUNTA  CONSTITUTION 

The  South’s  Standard  Newspaper 
Represented  by  Kelly-Smith  Co. 


Free  enterprise  is  licking  the  downtown  parking 
problem  in  Atlanta.  Last  year,  $8,500,000  was 
allocated  by  private  capital  for  fifteen  struc¬ 
tures  to  provide  4,078  NEW  spaces.  Public  ex¬ 
penditure  added  1,257  new  spaces.  700  spaces 
on  lots  were  built.  During  1955  Atlanta  built 
more  parking  places  by  private  capital  than  any 
other  city  in  the  United  States. 

At  present,  22,640  off-street  spaces  are  in  the 
inner  core  area.  Over  3,000  more  are  underway 
for  1956.  Reach  this  thriving  Georgia  market 
with  the  South’s  largest  newspapers. 


Circulation:  441. aas  Daily  •  493,042  Sunday  (a  s.  c.  9/30/55) 
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Seltzer  Deplores 

{Continued  from  page  64) 


about  the  veteran  probate  judg^e 
who  is  stealing  from  the  es¬ 
tates  in  his  trust.  It’s  easy  to 
reprint  the  police  chief’s  re¬ 
port  on  how  crime  was  de¬ 
clined  each  year,  but  rugged 
when  you  set  out  to  document 
and  illustrate  how  policemen 
are  mooching  from  the  refriger¬ 
ators  of  brothels.  It’s  easy  to 
talk  about  desegration  far 
away,  but  not  right  at  home. 

I  feel  certain  that  big  stories, 
tremendous  situations,  are  ly¬ 
ing  undiscovered  and  untouched 
in  almost  every  large  city  in 
the  country,  waiting  for  alert 
reporters  directed  by  energetic 
and  fearless  editors,  to  dig 
them  out. 

Now  Is  The  Time 

It  takes  courage  to  do  that. 
It  takes  experienced  and  com¬ 
petent  direction  of  such  assign¬ 
ments,  for  readers  are  more 
sensitive  and  more  vocal  than 
ever  if  you  go  off  half-cocked 
on  a  job  of  investigative  re¬ 
porting.  It  takes  staff — good 
men,  well-paid,  specialized  re¬ 
porters.  It  takes  money. 

The  newspaper  has  the 


money.  To  wait  until  circula¬ 
tion  or  advertising  revenue 
drops  and  then  attempt  to  turn 
the  trend  is  futile.  That  would 
be  too  much  like  the  advertiser 
who  quits  spending  money 
when  times  are  good  and  won¬ 
ders  why  he  doesn’t  sur-vive 
when  trouble  hits. 

Let’s  move  to  another  area 
where  editors  are  taking  the 
easy  way  out  in  meeting  chang¬ 
ing  conditions.  This  is  in  the 
area  of  the  use  of  paper — 
newsprint.  What  happens  when 
the  price  of  newsprint  goes 
up?  The  journalistic  hierarchy 
decides  to  buy  a  little  less  by 
using  narrower  rolls,  and  then 
they  absorb  the  reduced  width 
by  cutting  out  white  space, 
narrowing  column  rules,  short¬ 
ening  lines  of  type,  crowding 
another  column  to  a  page,  trim¬ 
ming  the  height  of  the  page, 
or  one  or  more  of  a  dozen 
devices  to  make  the  paper  look 
worse,  which,  in  turn,  makes 
it  harder  to  read  and  makes 
the  reader  mad  enough  to  turn 
his  attention  to  television 
or  a  typographically-attractive 
magazine. 

Product  Deteriorates 

What  in  the  world  can  be  in 
editors’  minds,  or  business  man¬ 
agers’  when  they  believe  that 


In  1955  The  Deily  News  cerried  12.176.287*  I'.nes  of  local  Ad- 
vertiiing  .  .  .  thaVt  MORE  local  linage  THAN  ANY  OTHER 
Pennsylvania  daily  newspaper*  .  .  .  and  fhaf's  not  counting 
Classified  and  Legal  linage!  In  the  McKeesport  Area  Market — 


WHAT'S  GOOD  FOR  LOCAL  MUST  BE  GOOD  FOR  NATIONAL 

*Accordlnf  to  PNP.A  Llnace  Report 


THE  DAILY  NEWS 

McKeesport,  pa. 


National  Repretentatlyes;  BOTTINEUI.KIMBAU,  INC. 


Healy  Ruffles 
Capital  Fashion 

Washington 

The  big  fashion  note  of 
the  ASNE  convention  was 
the  outfit  that  George  W. 
Healy  Jr.  of  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  (La.)  Times-Pieayune 
wore  to  the  formal  dinner 
of  the  Women’s  National 
Press  Club  on  Thursday 
night. 

Eileen  Summers  of  the 
Post  and  Times  Herald  de¬ 
scribed  it:  Red  polka-dotted 
evening  shirt  with  ruffles, 
worn  with  a  white  dinner 
jacket.  She  said  it  created 
“something  of  a  fashion 
stir.” 


papers  can  prosper  forever  by 
allowing  the  product  to  deterio¬ 
rate  in  content  and  appearance 
and  vigor  and  saleability  at 
the  very  point  in  history  when 
they  all  face  the  greatest  com¬ 
petition  for  people’s  time  and 
attention? 

Doesn’t  it  all  boil  down  to 
this:  once  the  reader  came  to 
the  newspaper  because  he  had 
few  other  places  to  go;  now  it 
must  go  to  him.  He’s  got  to 
be  coaxed,  sold.  The  newspa¬ 
pers  must  be  part  of  his  family. 
He’s  got  to  feel  the  editor  is 
his  friend  and  not  just  a  big 
corporation  trying  to  take  his 
money. 

Gimmick  Circulation 

Newspaper  promotions  tend 
to  be  gimmicks  to  get  people  to 
buy  a  few  extra  papers  to  work 
a  puzzle,  to  fill  out  a  coupon. 
The  business  department 
doesn’t  care  if  he  throws  the 
rest  of  the  paper  away.  Why 
don’t  newspapers  spend  more 
money  helping  young  mothers 
learn  how  to  care  for  their 
babies,  or  showing  men  and 
women  what  they  can  do  to  get 
in  a  better  home  or  neighbor¬ 
hood,  or  how  to  feed  and  en¬ 
tertain  aged  couples  who  other¬ 
wise  have  few  pleasures  ? 
This  is  circulation  that  lasts. 

Most  editors  need  to  get  out 
more  and  be  a  part  of  the 
town.  They  .stay  too  much  in 
their  offices,  visit  too  much  with 
the  same  people.  Some  offices 
are  so  inaccessible  a  person 
can’t  get  in  to  talk  unless  he 
has  influence. 

I  believe  that  the  American 
newspaper  of  the  future  'will 
be  made  great  by  reflecting  the 
crazy-quilt  pattern  of  a  be¬ 
wildering  and  swiftly  changing 
world  while  remaining  close  to 
the  beloved  community  for 
which  and  in  which  it  is  pub¬ 
lished. 


Gray  for  Dogs, 
Color  Photos 
For  People 

Washington 

Members  of  ASNE  had  just 
wriggled  out  of  the  hairshirts 
which  Louis  Seltzer  made  them 
wear  for  an  hour  on  Friday 
when  they  heard  another  of 
their  brothers  say  they  were 
literally  going  to  the  dogs. 

William  P.  Steven,  executive 
editor  of  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune,  wound  up  a  re¬ 
port  on  “Page  One  Color”  at 
the  Saturday  morning  session 
with  this  statement: 

“The  black-printed  newspa¬ 
per  overlooks  one  fact.  The 
reader  sees  things  in  color.  A 
dog  sees  things  in  the  gray 
scale.  Today  we  print  news¬ 
papers  for  dogs  to  see.  To¬ 
morrow,  maybe,  we  will  all 
print  them  for  people.” 

Last  Feb.  13,  Mr.  Steven 
said,  the  Minneapolis  Star 
graduated  from  the  color-is- 
wonderful-occasionally  school 
and  began  printing  a  color 
picture  on  Page  One  evei'y  day 
except  Saturday. 

Makes  Eds  Think  Ahead 

He  admitted  that  this  move 
has  had  a  tendency  to  increase 
the  amount  of  feature  material 
on  the  front  page,  because  spot- 
news  color  pictures  are  not 
easily  come  by,  but  he  denied 
that  it  has  put  the  makeup 
into  a  straitjacket. 

“We  haven’t  done  it  yet,  but 
we  wouldn’t  hesitate  to  throw 
out  our  color  picture  to  make 
way  for  a  smash  black-and- 
white  picture,”  he  said. 

“The  regularly  scheduled 
page  one  color  picture  requires 
a  deliberate  effort  to  get  color 
related  to  the  news.  Telegraph 
editors  are  the  world’s  greatest 
coastei's.  They  never  think 
ahead.  Now  they  have  to  do  so.” 

The  experiment  has  not  set¬ 
tled  down  enough  yet  to  men¬ 
tion  costs,  Mr.  Steven  said, 
but  he  was  sure  that  the  ex¬ 
pense  is  going  down  and  this 
would  be  accelerated  if  more 
newspapers  adopted  a  similar 
color  policy,  departing  from 
the  color-when-we-have-an-ad 
operation. 

Use  of  foreign  newsprint  has 
interfered  with  maintenance  of 
consistent  quality,  Mr.  Steven 
advised.  As  many  as  25  paper 
breaks  in  a  press  run  have 
been  detrimental  in  this  respect, 
since  registration  problems  in¬ 
crease  with  the  stopping  and 
starting  of  the  press. 
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''for  distinguished  service  in  the 
field  of  editorial  cartooning  .  . 


FISCHETTI  CARTOONS  ARE  A  REGULAR  FEATURE  OF  THE  NEA  FULL  SERVICE 


Fifty-six  journalists  and  prominent  Americans  selected  tkis  editorial  cartoon 
by  NEA’s  John  Fiscketti  for  the  19S5  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Award.  The  judges 
declared  that  Mr.  Fischetti  "demonstrates  the  ability  to  reduce  an  idea  into  a 
drawing  with  impact,  to  inject  humor  as  well  as  emphasis,  and  to  present 
clearly,  effectively  and  fairly  the  point  he  has  made."  This  is  the  second  time 
that  NEA’s  talented  young  cartoonist  has  won  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  honors, 
his  third  major  award  in  five  years. 


Fisebetti’s  hard-hitting  editorial  cartoons  take  on  added  significance  this  ins- 
Portant  election  year,  along  with  the  daily  colunsns  and  news  features  of  other 
NEA  award-winning  by-liners,  Peter  Edson,  Bruce  Biossat,  and  Douglas  Larsen. 
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Educator  Suggests 
Training  of  Specialists 


Washington 

The  American  citizen  “is  un¬ 
questionably  the  most  informed 
person  to  be  found  anywhere.” 

“But  is  he  also  the  best  in¬ 
formed  person  to  be  found  any¬ 
where?” 

It  is  the  editor’s  job  to  see 
that  he  is,  said  Dr.  Grayson 
Kirk,  president  of  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City,  at 
Friday’s  ASNE  luncheon. 

Dr.  Kirk  noted  the  shifting 
of  population  from  rural  to 
urban  and  suburban  living,  the 
rising  standard  of  living  which 
has  been  developing  a  middle 
class  society,  the  upward  trend 
in  education,  changes  in  our 
method  of  living,  the  growth  of 
leisure  time  and  said: 

Today’s  Distractions 

“Many  things  compete  for  the 
reader’s  time.  Today’s  Ameri¬ 
can  seems  quickly  bored.  He  is 
a  slave  to  his  distractions,  and 
he  turns  impatiently  to  what¬ 
ever  is  newest,  goaded,  I  fear, 
by  the  clever  young  people  who 


write  the  advertising  copy  for 
your  newspapers  and  for  tele¬ 
vision  and  radio. 

“As  a  by-product  of  this 
trend,  there  is  a  growing  as¬ 
sumption  among  certain  groups 
that  just  as  the  routines  of  liv¬ 
ing  and  working  have  become 
easier  and  less  time-demanding, 
so  other  phases  of  life  ought  to 
be  dealt  with  in  a  similar 
fashion.  We  want  our  news  in 
digested,  even  pre-digested, 
form.  We  want  condensations 
of  books  and  of  magazines.  We 
scan  the  headlines  of  newspa¬ 
pers,  declining  to  be  bored  by 
reading  an  entire  article.  We 
are  avid  consumers  of  picture 
magazines  because  their  visual 
impressions  can  be  grasped  in 
an  instant  with  a  minimum  of 
mental  effort.  We  gather  our 
opinions  on  the  news  of  the 
world  in  capsule  form  from 
columnists  and  commentators. 
We  wish  to  be  freed  from  the 
necessity  of  thought  as  we  have 
been  freed  from  other  tasks 
which  we  deem  drudgery. 


TOPEKA  NEWSPAPERS 
can  turn  up  your  sales  tempo 
in  big-buying  Kansas 

Order,  order,  order!  They'll  come  cascading  with  ever-multiply¬ 
ing  regularity  once  you  find  a  way  to  the  heart  of  this  lush 
2 1 -county  trading  zone.  Just  glimpse  those  potentials  .  .  . 
$632,654,000  in  effective  buying  income  .  .  .  $141,000,000  in 
retail  sales!  And  getting  in  tune  with  the  customers  is  no 
problem  .  ,  .  for  Topeka  newspapers  are  read  by  over  half 
the  families  in  this  rich  farm  and  industrial  area  .  .  .  73,622 
combined  circulation  in  the  21  counties,  87,934  throughout 
Kansas.  Write  us  for  details  .  .  .  you'll  make  some  mighty 
sweet  music  when  those  cash  registers  start  tinkling  in  Topeka. 

THE  TOPEKA  NEWSPAPER  PRINTING  CO..  INC. 

AGENT  FOR; 

Topeka  State  Journal 

Represented  by  The  Capper  Publications,  Inc. 

New  York  *  Cleveland  *  Chicago  *  Kansas  City,  Mo.  *  San  Francisco 


“I  will  say  quite  frankly  that 
I  believe  the  changing  reader 
is  ready  today  to  respond  to  a 
better  level  of  newspaper  fare 
than  he  can  get  in  all  but  the 
superior  papers  of  a  relatively 
small  number  of  our  large 
cities,  and  a  few  of  the  smaller 
papers  of  old  and  proud  tradi¬ 
tions.  I  do  not  at  all  suggest 
that  you  should  bore  your  read¬ 
er  with  masses  of  stuffy  infor- 
n^ation,  but  I  do  suggest  that 
he  wants  to  know  more  than 
he  is  told  in  most  newspapers 
about  the  important  happenings 
of  the  world.  Other  media  will 
give  him  his  entertainment— 
that’s  what  they’rd  for — but 
they  will  not  and  cannot  do  for 
him  what  you  alone  can  do. 

Foreign  Background 
“If  I  were  more  specific,  I 
would  say  that  the  changing 
reader  needs  more  background 
news,  particularly  on  foreign 
stories  of  importance,  than  he 
is  offered.  Day  by  day  you  give 
him  slivers  of  developments, 
but  he  is  too  seldom  given  a 
background,  even  in  capsule 
form,  which  places  the  news  in 
some  understandable  perspec¬ 
tive  for  him.  I  know  that  to 
do  this,  and  do  it  well,  can  be 
for  you  an  expensive  business. 
You  will  have  to  secure  or  train 
specialists  who  are  more  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  problems  of  the 
strategic  regions  of  the  world. 

“Some  of  our  universities, 
especially  those  with  institutes 
devoted  to  intensive  analysis  of 
the  regions  which  are  the 
earth's  trouble  spots  could  help 
you  by  taking  as  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  men  whom  you  might 
designate  to  study  a  region.  I 
assume,  of  course,  the  neces¬ 
sary  academic  qualifications. 
Even  at  the  cost  of  two  years 
of  a  valuable  man’s  time  it 
might  be  worth  it  to  you.  Mind 
you,  I  am  not  thinking  now  of 
the  fast-moving  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  whom  you  send  abroad 
to  stay.  I  am  thinking  of  the 
man  in  your  office  who,  with 
such  preparation,  will  be  able 
to  give  authoritative  interpreta¬ 
tion  to  supplement  the  cable 
story  on  yesterday’s  news  break 
from  Russia,  or  the  Middle 
East.  He  may  have  perspec¬ 
tive  that  will  develop  facts  as 
important  here  as  the  news 
break  which  prompted  them.  If 
I  were  not  thinking  of  the  audi¬ 
tor  in  the  business  office,  I 
should  say  you  might  go  one 
step  farther  and  send  this  man 
abroad  for  three  or  four  months, 
not  to  write  but  to  study  these 
trouble  spots  at  first-hand.  Uni¬ 
versities  do  that  for  professors, 
industry  does  it  for  promising 
young  executives,  why  not 
newspapers?” 
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“All  of  these  comments  are 
true,  but  they  are  not,  of  course, 
the  whole  truth.  They  should 
not  blind  us  to  the  encouraging 
fact  that  other  seeds  are  being 
.sowed  in  these  fallow  fields  of 
leisure.  Despite  all  the  vulgar 
forms  of  so-called  entertain¬ 
ment  to  which  the  average 
American  is  subjected,  a  genu¬ 
ine  interest  in  the  great  mani¬ 
festations  of  culture  is  steadily 
rising,  and  I  think  you  should 
note  carefully  that  it  is  not 
limited  to  a  small  elite. 

“Has  there  ever  been  a  time 
when  so  many  Americans  were 
interested  in  good  music?  The 
annual  sale  of  classical  records 
is  one  of  the  phenomena  of  our 
time.  How  many  cities  today 
have  symphony  orchestras 
whose  citizens  never  had  heard 
a  symphony  twenty  years  ago? 
We  may  not  agree  on  the  canons 
of  good  art,  but  we  are  more 
interested  in  it  than  ever  be¬ 
fore. 

Greater  Interests 

“Of  consequence  to  the  editor 
is  the  unquestioned  fact  that 
our  people  have  a  greater 
awareness  of  the  world  beyond 
their  immediate  environment 
than  they  have  ever  had  before. 
Far  more  of  them  have  trav¬ 
elled,  frequently  in  military 
uniform,  to  distant  lands  that 
were  only  a  blot  of  color  on  the 
geography  map  of  their  fathers. 
They  sense  the  shrinking  of  the 
globe  and  the  ultimate  meaning 
of  atomic  fission. 

“I  wonder  if  you  are  keeping 
pace  with  the  widening  horizons 
of  our  people.  Please  note  that 
I  am  not  insisting  that  you  lead 
them  too  much  because  I  know 
that  the  -American  has  a  strong 
tendency  to  resist  being  told 
what  is  good  for  him,  and  I 
realize  that  a  healthy  circula¬ 
tion  means  quite  as  much  to  a 
newspaper  as  to  a  human  being. 
But  I  wonder  are  you  keeping 
j  up  with  the  readers? 

“Frankly,  in  many  instances 
I  feel  you  could  quicken  your 
pace  by  a  stride  or  two  with 
regard  to  quality  and  discrim¬ 
ination  and  the  reader  would 
keep  pace  with  you  quite  com- 
foi'tably  and  even  with  quiet 
appreciation.  Occasionally,  I 
feel  that  you  think  you  will  get 
and  hold  your  reader  only  if 
you  cater  to  his  impatience  and 
if  you  compete  with  other  media 
in  entertaining  him  rather  than 
in  informing  him. 

“Is  it  your  function  to  try  to 
amuse  him  by  the  comic  strip, 
to  interest  him  with  the  cheese¬ 
cake  photograph,  to  help  him 
peek  with  columnists  through 
key-holes  ?  I  ask  these  ques¬ 
tions  because  they  disturb  me. 
I  don’t  answer  them  because  I 
am  sure  vou  know  the  answers. 
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Niljd0i06  Ai 

^  a  new  concent  in 


ANNOUNCES 


concept  in  AC  Unit-Type 
newspaper  press  control 


MASTIR  CONTROUER-One  “Mostar 
for  each  folder.  Linked  with  the  Ud 
Controller,  the  "Master"  becomes  lb 
operating  controller  for  the  press.  F» 
ger-tip  control  mokes  selection  eorr 
Drawer-type  assemblies  with  stondod 
ised  plug-in  connectors  providsi 
unparalleled  speed  and  economy  i 
maintenance. 


UNIT  CONTROUER-One  "Unit"  for 
each  drive  motor.  The  Unit  Controller 
houses  speed  regulating  apparatus, 
motor  protective  devices  and  automatic 
transfer  reioys.  Drawer-type  assemblies 
with  interchangeable  plug-in  units. 


CONOMICAL 


DEPENDABLE 


Cllh 
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FEATURES 


1 .  Uniform,  smooth  accelera¬ 
tion,  deceleration  and  brak¬ 
ing  regardless  of  press 
combination. 

2.  Lowest  installation  cost. 

3.  Lowest  operating  costs  at 
modern  high  speeds. 

4.  Modern  dead-front  design 
with  maximum  safety  fea¬ 
tures. 

5.  Finger-tip  selection  of  press 
units. 

6.  Flexible,  positive  selection 
and  control  with  safety 
interlocks. 

7.  Simplest  to  expand  when 
press  is  enlarged. 

8.  Built-in  co-ordination  with 
reels -tensions -pasters  and 
color  register. 

9.  Interchangeable  plug-in  as¬ 
semblies  throughout. 

10.  Minimum  Control  Room 
space. 
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you  the  Negro 

people  to  the  of 

your  town.  am  going  to 
have  a  fuss  with  anyone  about 
as  they  have  watched  the  fig-  that. 

ures  of  the  influx  of  Negroes  "I  understand  Chicago  is  get- 

from  the  South  to  the  cities  of  ting  about  in  the  same  shape. 

the  North,”  said  Mr.  Brucker.  The  newspapers  up  there  are  A 

Integration  going  to  hap-  and  I 

he  everyone  am  it 

recognize  the  Gazette 

can  go  the  Chi- 

Negroes’  Political  Power 

.,,,,,  the  newspapers  have 

Q.  Mahaffey  probably 

Texarkana  Gazette  and  News  continue  to  cover  every  as- 
as  middle-  problem  ap- 

of-the-roader-“not  plication  to  Chicago.  None  has 

b?ra  but“Lt  Tuite  a7”liliiai  *1?*^  slightest  hesitancy  to  MODERATION  !i  fh.  k*y  word  ..  Erwin  D.  Canham.  left,  racaiva,  in- 

<10  «ivr  f«-/^wvi  XTr^w^u  n^^rx  dlSCUSS  thc  Telative'  power  of  structions  from  President  MacDonald,  center,  and  sympathy  from 

j.^  ,y  the  Negro  vote.”  Ruts  Wiggins,  right,  bafora  conducting  tha  panal  on  tha  handling  ot 

'"Se  said  the  Negro  political  Asks  Correct  Story  *«9f*9«hon  naws. 

leaders  of  his  community  no  Exaggeration  and  unfairness  Coleman  Harwell  of  the  William  Reimert  of  the  AWcn- 

longer  seek  his  counsel  because  in  presenting  the  Negro  story  Nashville  Tennessean  said  the  town  (Pa.)  Call-Chronicle  dis- 

the  “N-double  A-CP”  tells  them  in  both  North  and  South  were  main  job  of  editors  was  to  keep  puted  Mr.  Wechsler’s  thesis, 

about  the  candidates.  criticized  by  Tom  Hanes  of  the  the  lines  of  communication  open  The  job,  he  said,  is  to  make 

“That  is  what  frightens  peo-  Norfolk  Ledger-Dispatch.  He  so  that  both  sides  have  their  the  Negro’s  lot  still  better  than 

pie  down  in  the  South,”  the  urged  all  editors  to  dedicate  play.  it  is  but  not  to  compare  it  in 

editor  said.  “In  my  little  town  themselves  to  getting  the  cor-  Tied  to  World  Uprising  the  same  voice  with  what  is 

of  60,000  already  the  Negroes  rect  information  to  the  people  It  was  the  view  of  James  taking  place  in  India  because 

hold  the  balance  of  power  and  and  he  asked  that  reporters  A,  Weohsler  of  the  New  York  there  is  no  comparison, 
the  day  they  decide  to  quit  sel-  who  go  South  do  not  adopt  Post  that  some  of  the  state-  • 

ling  their  votes  like  a  cotton  cloak-and-dagger  methods.  All  ments  made  during  the  editors’  trt  Stiidv 

crop  every  two  years  they  are  they  have  to  do,  he  said,  is  get  discussion  “could  do  as  much  Oluay 

going  to  find  out  that  they  can  on  a  streetcar  or  bus  and  ask  damage  to  this  country  as  any  Worker’s  Tax  Case 

put  a  mayor  and  a  whole  city  questions.  conspiracy  of  a  linotyper  on  the  WASHINGTON 

~  -  ^  j-i.~r  \  York  Times.”  "rhe  world  The  board  of  directors  of  the 

LOlAf  COST#  FULL  PAGE  I  situation,  with  the  rising  of  American  Society  of  Ne^vspaper 

j  colored  peoples  in  Asia  and  Editors  turned  the  Daily  Work- 
II  wi  I  I  Africa,  makes  the  racial  prob-  er  case  over  to  a  committee  of 

I  -■  i  paramount  here,  he  said,  one  to  investigate.  The  board 


South  ^8  Editors 

(Continued  from  page  21) 


"I  beliav*  tha  Keister  'Support  tha 
Church'  series  is  the  finest  church 
advertising  that  I  hove  come  across 
in  my  association  with  The  Coaur 
d'Alene  Press.  We  have  used  tha 
series  continuously  since  1946,  and 
we  hove  had  many  comments  from 
posters  of  all  denominations  in 
which  they  have  praised  our  news¬ 
paper  and  the  Keister  service  for 
doing  such  a  wonderful  Job  in  in¬ 
teresting  more  people  in  the  Church 
and  its  work.  It  is  outstanding." 


The  NOLAN  Heavy  ^^5= 

Duty  Stereo  Saw  U  powerful, 
smooth  operating  and  offers  man- 

mum  efficiency.  It  was  designed  in  cooperation  with  leading  stereo¬ 
typers  to  meet  the  demands  of  daily  newspapers  and  large  printing 
plwts,  yet  it  costs  much  less  than  similar  saws. 

Extra  large  saw  table,  28"  x  36"  takes  a  full  newspaper  page; 
controls  are  conveniently  located  at  front  of  machine;  heavy-duty 
2-HP  motor;  double  V-belt  drive;  10"  dia.  blade;  rugged  construc¬ 
tion  throughout;  many  safety  features. 

Write  today  tor  complete  in/ormation  on  the  JVOLAtV  Heavy-Duty 
Stereo  Saw  to: 


MR.  C.  PATRICK  KING, 

ADV.  MGR. 

THE  COEUR  D’ALENE 
PRESS 

COEUR  D’ALENE.  IDAHO 

Let  ns  send  yon  proofs  and  fall  information  abont  America’s  No.  1 
religions  fcatnre.  ^antifnl  art-work  and  appealing  copy.  Now  canning 
regnlarly  in  over  9S0  newspapers.  Write  Dept.  MU,  Keister  Advertising 
Service,  Strasbnrg,  Virginia. 


DEPT.  34 

ROMI,  NIW  YORK 


The  Houston  Post 


Tbe  Houston  Post  gained  4,648,402  lines  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  making  a  grand  total  of  31,538,022  lines  in  1955.  This 
was  the  largest  gain  in  Houston  —  9th  largest  in  the  nation! 
In  1955,  The  Post  showed  highest  gains  in  Houston  in  all 
six  major  advertising  categories:  Retail,  General,  Automo¬ 
tive,  Financial,  Classified,  Legal.  There  is  one  basic  reason 
for  this  accentuated  swing  to  The  Post  —  superior  results! 

Get  the  new  facts  on  Houston  through  your  Houston 
Post  salesman,  or  your  Moloney,  Regan  and  Schmitt 
representative. 


Linafe  gaiat,  January  1  through  December  31,  19SS 
vs  same  period  1954.  Source:  Media  Records. 


Nationally  Rapraaontad  by 
Molonay,  Ragan  and  Schmitt 


Written  and  Edited  to  Merit  Your  Confidence 


'Seurcai  AAedia  Records 
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Stevenson  Criticizes 
Ike  for  Misinformation 


Washington 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson  spoke  to 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  as  a  champion  of 
freedom  of  information. 

As  Governor  of  Illinois  he 
“set  the  pace”  for  other  states 
in  the  repeal  of  secrecy  statutes, 
said  Basil  Walters,  executive 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
New 8  and  Knight  Newspapers, 
introducing  Mr.  Stevenson  at 
the  'Saturday  luncheon. 

The  former  Illinois  executive 
who  is  campaigning  for  the 
Democratic  presidential  nomin¬ 
ation  again  teed  off  his  cri¬ 
ticism  of  the  Eisenhower  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  foreign  policy 
with  a  shot  straight  down  the 
editors’  fairway. 

Leading  up  to  accusation  that 
the  Eisenhower  Administration 
had  supplanted  “operation  can¬ 
dor”  with  “operation  bromide,” 
Mr.  Stevenson  said: 

Much  in  Common 
“I  have  often  confessed  that 
I  am  a  frustrated  newspaper¬ 
man.  So  you  will  understand  the 
personal  feelings  that  crowd  in 
upon  me  as  a  renegade  journal¬ 
ist  turned  politician  rises  to 
address  this  famous  Society. 
(Reporter’s  note:  “austere”  was 
the  adjective  before  “Society” 
in  the  text  given  to  the  press.) 

“Yet  I  have  never  thought 
that  my  transformation  from 
newspaperman  to  politician  in¬ 
volved  very  radical  changes. 
After  all,  newspapermen — and 
especially  editors  —  have  much 
in  common  with  politicians, 
though  you  may  not  perhaps 


be  as  ready  to  acknowledge  this 
resemblance  as  we  are.  We  all 
have  messages  to  put  over.  We 
all  deal  in  words.  At  our  worst 
we  all  falter  in  the  face  of 
temptation  to  dissemble  and 
deceive.  At  our  best  we  all  like 
to  think  that  we  elevate  the 
national  discourse  and  clarify 
the  issues  of  our  age. 

“But  if  we  are  going  to 
rise  to  this  high  responsibility, 
we  must  have  the  information 
on  which  sound  judgment  is 
based.  I  know  that  you  gentle¬ 
men  are  much  concerned  about 
improving  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  information  the 
nation  gets  about  the  great  is¬ 
sues  of  our  time.  I  know  some¬ 
thing  about  the  good  work  of 
your  Freedom  of  Information 
Committee,  and  I  was  pleased 
to  hear  its  praise  for  Congress¬ 
man  Moss  for  helping  strength¬ 
en  the  awareness  in  federal 
agencies  of  the  public’s  right  to 
know.  The  American  people  are 
in  your  debt  for  these  efforts. 

Government  Secrecy 

“But  the  very  need  for  a 
Freedom  of  Information  Com¬ 
mittee  points  to  a  danger.  Gov¬ 
ernment  secrecy,  as  your  presi¬ 
dent,  Mr.  Kenneth  MacDonald, 
has  said,  has  become  entrenched 
behind  a  host  of  statutes  and 
reg^ulations.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
most  serious  criticism  I  would 
make  of  this  administration  is 
that  it  has  had  so  little  respect 
for  the  public’s  right  to  know. 

“We  have  to  rethink  the 
whole  question  of  governmental 
secrecy,  for  without  facts  de¬ 
mocracy  dies  at  the  roots.  And 


"Who  DAR£S 
Say  I'm  not 

a  ‘JocJ  fleu,.  ’ 

FEA  TURF!" 


we  have  not  only  been  denied 
facts  we  ought  to  have,  we 
have  all  too  often  been  deliber¬ 
ately,  intentionally  misinformed. 
We  have  been  sold  rather  than 
told.  That  is  a  long  and  danger¬ 
ous  step  toward  being  told 
what  we  are  permitted  to  think. 

“Peace  and  security  are  the 
nation’s  most  important  busi¬ 
ness.  Yet  nowhere  has  our 
government  told  us  less  and 
kidded  us  more.” 

The  burden  of  the  Democratic 
candidate’s  address  was  based 
upon  an  analysis  of  what  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  had  said  in  an 
address  to  ASNE  three  years 


11  PPs  Take 
Bow;  Adlai 
Makes  a  Quip 

Washington 
Eleven  past  presidents  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors  were  presented  by 
President  Kenneth  MacDonald 
at  the  Saturday  luncheon. 
Those  answering  the  roll  call 
were: 

Walter  M.  Harrison,  Okla- 


'k 


ago  and  what  has  happened  homa  City,  1928-29;  Alfi'ed  H. 

Kirchhofer,  editor  of  the  Buf¬ 
falo  (N.Y.)  Evening  News, 
1937;  Tom  Wallace,  editor 
emeritus  of  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Times,  1940;  Dwight 


since  in  world  affairs,  in  his 
view. 

“Three  years  ago,”  Mr. 
Stevenson  summarized,  “this 
nation  was  looked  to  by  all  the 


"Them's  Fightin'  Words,  Mister 
— when  you  even  suggest  I'm 
not  LOCAL  NEWS  throughout 
my  local  newspaper's  circula¬ 
tion  area.  Why  say — the  slight¬ 
est  item  ripples  from  shore 
to  shore  of  our  town.  Big  Business  and  War  Flashes  come 
and  go  .  .  .  but  ME  ...  I'm  a  wonderful  little  perennial!" 
“lOCAInews  DAILIES — Basic  Advertising  Medium." 

Newspaper  Representatives 
New  York  •  Detroit 
Chicago  •  Boston 

Syracuse  •  Philadelphia  •  Pittsburgh 


free  world  as  equipped  by  faith,  Marvin,  editor,  Troy  (N.Y.) 
history,  accomplishment  and  Record,  1941;  Roy  A.  Roberts, 
authority  to  lead  the  peoples  of  president  and  editor,  Kansas 
the  world  to  the  promised  land  City  (Mo.)  Star,  1943. 
of  security  and  peace.  That  is  Also  Nathaniel  R.  Howard, 
no  longer  the  case.  And  we  editor,  Cleveland  (Ohio)  News, 
must  squarely  face  the  fact  that  1948;  Ben  M.  McKelway,  editor, 
there  is  no  time  to  lose  in  re-  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening 
examining  and  in  re-defining  Star,  1949;  Dwight  Young, 
our  policy  to  meet  the  challenge  editor  and  publisher,  Dayton 
of  today.”  (Ohio)  Journal  Herald,  1950; 

•  Wright  Bryan,  editor,  Cleve- 

land  Plain  Dealer,  1952;  Basil 
mJI^  DOOtny  I\0  mIC  L.  Walters,  executive  editor, 
Washington  DaHy  News,  1953;  and 

Ti.  j  j-  j  James  S.  Pope,  executive  edi- 
Harry  Rhoads  steadied  his  LouisvilU  (Ky.)  Times  and 
tripod  stuck  his  top-hatted  Courier-Joumal,  1954. 
head  beneath  a  green  cover-  ..j  bee„ 

let  on  his  antique  camera  ^  gathering  of  so  many  past 
and  let  p  i^th  a  flash  that  jdents,”  quipped  Adlai 
upset  the  decorum  of  the  Stevenson,  the  luncheon  speaker. 


ASNE  luncheon  on  Friday. 


Basil  L.  Walters,  executive 


‘What  happened?’  ask^  knight  Newspa- 

a  startled  editor,  one  of  the  explained  in  his  introduc- 

younger  members.  He  found  j^r.  Stevenson  that  he 

himself  engulfed  in  a  sea  of  j952 

smoke  which  rose  slowly  to  y^„^^  u_  wanted  a  chamre 
the  ceiliiig  of  the  Statler  wantea  a  change 

...  *  from  too  long  one-party  con- 

dining  room.  *  i  ^  xi.  . 

All  that  had  hannened  was  government. 

Ail  that  nau  happened  was  j  undecid 

that  Harry,  who  has  been 
making  pictures  for  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News  in 
Denver  for  56  years,  had 
demonstrated  how  it  was 
done  in  the  old  days  be¬ 
fore  flashbulb  and  speedlite. 

One  reporter  scurried 
from  the  press  table  to  ask 


undecided  this 
time,”  he  said.  “And  you  have 
a  two-party  audience  here  to¬ 
day.” 

Mr.  Stevenson  responded  that 
he  couldn’t  even  be  sure  of  the 
Bloomington  Pantograph,  an 
illusion  to  the  fact  he  has  an 


ownership  interest  in  that  11- 

XAUiXA  MtV  UACOO  VALAIS  SeM  OOfV  «•  j  >1 

Harry  what  implements  he  "u®  .  fi, 

■'  He  began  his  address  with 

a  confession  that  he  is  a  frus¬ 
trated  newspaperman. 


had  used;  this  young  fellow 
had  never  eveti  seen  such  a 
layout  in  use  before.  The 
veteran  explained  he  had  * 

blown  off  a  concoction  of  pifj  Affiliation 
magnesium  powder  with  the 

help  of  an  alcohol  lamp  Washington 

“just  like  I  used  to  do  in  The  ASNE  board  of  directors 

the  early  1900s.”  voted  to  re-affiliate  the  Society 

P.S.  to  ASNE  members:  with  the  International  Federa- 
There  won’t  be  any  prints  tion  of  Editors  and  Journalists, 
available  on  the  shot.  Harry  known  as  FIEJ.  Annual  dues 
didn’t  get  a  good  shot.  will  amount  to  $400  per  year. 
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Add  to  your  newspaper's 
editorial  distinction 
with  the  cartoons  of 
3-time  Pulitzer  Prize  winner 


I 


I 


I 


-now  offered  for  syndication  for  the  first  time! 


The  Chicago  Sun-Times  Syndicate  is  proud  to 
announce  its  appointment  as  exclusive  syndicate 
agent  for  the  cartoons  of  Long  Island  Newsday 
cartoonist  Edmund  Duffy,  winner  of  three  Pulitzer 
Prizes. 

Cartoonist  Duffy  joined  Newsday  last  month 
after  eight  years  as  the  editorial  page  cartoonist 
of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  In  the  preceding  24 
years  he  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Baltimore  Sun. 


The  output  of  this  master  cartoonist  will  provide 
your  editorial  page  or  Page  One  with  incisive 
cartoon  commentary  on  some  phase  of  the  news 
three  days  a  week. 

Duffy's  panels  are  packed  with  the  kind  of  keen 
wit  and  trenchant  observation  that  keeps  reader 
interest  at  a  peak. 

For  samples  and  details,  write  or  wire 


The  Sun-Times  Syndicate  will  of  course 
continue  to  service  the  editorial  cartoons 
of  Sun-Timesman  Jacob  Burck,  also  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  winner. 


CHICAGO  SUN -TIMES 
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211  W.  Wacliar  Drive,  Chicago  6 


Harry  B.  Baker,  Gen.  Mgr. 


Campaign 

(Continued  from  page  22) 

{five  careful  and  reasonably  baU 
anced  coverage,  you  can  well 
ignore  the  criticisms  of  poli¬ 
ticians  and  the  professional 
critics.  Many  of  them  take 
themselves  too  seriously.  Col. 
Robert  R.  McCormick  told  the 
Columbia  School  of  Journalism 
in  1982  that  “campaigns  are 
mostly  wind  battles.”  Some 
newspapers  are  blamed  because 
their  reporters  and  editors  are 
able  to  deflate  these  “wind 
battles.” 

There  is  no  guarantee  that  a 
battle  page,  used  with  devas¬ 
tating  effect  by  Democrats  in 
the  days  of  Charley  Michelson, 
will  keep  readers  abreast  of  the 
news  of  a  campaigfn.  It  would, 
indeed,  dole  out  to  each  party  a 
certain  amount  of  space  to  be 
used  as  the  publicity  men  see 
fit.  But  news  is  what  publicity 
men  generally  shy  away  from. 
So  you  still  would  face  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  providing  the 
news. 

We’ll  continue  to  report  Wash¬ 
ington  news  or  news  of  the  state 
government  at  Albany — one  is 
Republican,  the  other  Demo¬ 
cratic  and  at  least  slightly  in¬ 
terested  in  a  nomination — just 
as  if  there  were  no  campaign. 

Television  coverage,  especially 
of  the  conventions,  will  give  us 
opportunity  to  tell  what  the 
scenes  we  have  seen  mean.  But 
not  every  item,  every  incident, 
can  be  related.  We  still  will 
have  to  be  selective,  and  we 
will  have  to  use  pretty  broad 
strokes  to  paint  the  picture. 
Some  of  the  happenings  on  TV 
may  appear  significant,  but  a 
row  among  a  state  delegation 
can  add  up  to  practically  noth¬ 
ing.  On  the  other  hand,  it  also 
can  determine  the  choice  of  a 
candidate. 

But  let  me  make  this  clear. 
We’ll  all  see  and  enjoy  the 


WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK? — A  typical  sofa  safari  outside  the  ASNE 
meeting  hall  brings  together  Edgar  L.  Morris,  left,  of  the  Springfield 
(Ohio)  News  and  Sun,  and  Jamas  E.  Fain  of  the  Dayton  (Ohio) 
Daily  News. 


show,  but  the  print  medium, 
particularly  the  daily  newspa¬ 
per,  still  will  have  to  add  up 
the  score  for  the  reader.  The 
seasoned,  experienced  political 
reporters  will  furnish  the  spot 
reports.  The  special  correspond¬ 
ent  with  more  time  still  can 
give  the  best  illumination. 

If  the  press  associations  do 
nearly  as  well  as  they  did  in 
1952,  we  will  have  a  vast  amount 
of  material  from  that  source. 
We  plan,  in  general,  to  use  some 
textual  matter,  but  not  all  of 
the  speeches,  however,  which 
are  seen  or  heard  first  over  the 
air.  In  the  abstracts  we  will  lay 
heavy  emphasis  upon  direct 
quotes. 

In  a  general  sort  of  way,  on 
occasions,  at  least,  we’ll  try  to 
match  the  leng^th  of  stories,  but 
we  will  not  conduct  our  political 
coverage  with  yardstick  in  hand. 

Our  Washington  and  legisla¬ 


tive  correspondents  will  accom¬ 
pany  candidates.  They  will  write 
not  only  their  impressions  of 
what  happens  but  what,  in  their 
best  judgment,  campaign  devel¬ 
opments  signify.  This  will  be 
objective  reporting.  These  writ¬ 
ers  will  go  uninstructed  from 
any  policy  standpoint;  they  will 
be  expected  to  act  the  part  of 
wise,  experienced,  unbiased  and 
honest  reporters  to  relate  events 
as  they  unfold  but  with  the  lee¬ 
way  and  responsibility  to  evalu¬ 
ate  the  story  as  they  see  it. 

Not  every  paper  will  be  able 
to  indulge  in  that  luxury,  either 
on  account  of  space  or  expense, 
but  ample  copy  to  give  com¬ 
plete  coverage  will  be  available 
to  any  daily  which  has  a  wire 
service.  It  is  the  use  you  make 
of  this  copy  which  will  deter¬ 
mine  the  competence  of  your 
coverage. 

We  think  most,  not  necessar¬ 
ily  all,  of  our  readers  will  ap¬ 
prove  such  an  approach  and 
such  service.  Some  on  both  sides 
will  disagree  with  our  treat¬ 
ment.  We  will  print  letters 
from  many  of  them,  if  held  to 
reasonable  space  limits.  The  edi¬ 
torial  page  will  whack  away 
where  the  writers  who  have  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  it  think  it  will 
do  most  good.  There  will  be  no 
relationship  or  correlation  be¬ 
tween  them,  and  our  news 
pages.  We  will,  as  we  have  in 
the  past,  give  the  Gallup  Poll 
figrxires,  no  matter  what  they 
show,  conservative  treatment — 
not  to  influence  the  election  but 
to  report  trends  in  the  making. 
We  will  draw  upon  the  careful 


studies  of  Samuel  Lubell  who 
makes  a  different  kind  of  survey. 

We  will  not  edit  the  paper 
or  the  political  coverage  to  * 
avoid  criticism,  but  rather  in 
such  a  way  as  not  to  deserve 
just  criticism. 

«  «  * 

Need  to  Describe 
What  Shows  on  TV 

By  George  A.  Cornish 

New  York  Herald  Tribune 

All  news  stories  should,  1 
think,  meet  three  standards: 

They  should  be  accurate. 

They  should  be  fair. 

And,  finally,  they  should  be 
interesting. 

It  is  my  belief  that  American 
political  reporting — within  the 
limitations  of  all  human  beings 
occasionally  to  make  errors— 
is  accurate.  No  newspaper  that 
1  know  of  intentionally  mis¬ 
quotes  the  opposition  candidate. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  news¬ 
papers  are  fair.  They  try  to  give 
the  readers  the  news  as  news, 
not  as  propaganda  for  their  own 
political  point  of  view. 

But  I  suspect  that  in  han¬ 
dling  political  news  we  feel 
most  often  in  meeting  the  third 
test — that  of  being  interesting. 
Political  news,  too  often,  1  am 
afraid,  is  distressingly  dull. 

We  must  of  course  report  the 
major  speeches  at  the  political 
conventions,  but  we  must  accept 
the  fact  that  in  doing  so  we  are 
not  bringing  fresh  news  to  many 
readers.  These  stories — and  the 
texts  when  we  use  them — might 
be  called  service  features  in  the 
sense  that  stock  market  tables 
are  service  features.  They  are 
extremely  valuable  for  the  read¬ 
er  who  wants  to  check  his  mem¬ 
ory  of  what  was  said.  They  do 
not  have  any  element  of  sur¬ 
prise  for  the  man  who  sat  up 
half  the  night  watching  his  tele¬ 
vision  set. 

In  the  first  place,  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  on  the  floor  in  many 
cases  merely  ratify  decisions 
reached  elsewhere.  The  political 
reporter  still  has  open  to  him 
vast  areas  to  explore  for  exclu¬ 
sive  news.  He  can  still  get  beats. 

Even  more  important,  perhaps, 
he  has  a  chance  in  his  news 
stories  to  bring  some  meaning 
into  a  scene  of  confusion.  There 
must  be  millions  of  Americans 
who  normally  take  little  inter¬ 
est  in  politics  but  who  under 
the  spur  of  watching  a  conven¬ 
tion  begin  to  get  curious.  Who 
are  these  people  whose  names 
are  vaguely  known?  What  are 
these  issues  which  are  so  hotly 
— and  often  so  unintelligently — 
discussed  by  the  politicians? 
Another  great  opportunity  is 
(Continued  on  page  78) 
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THE  NEW  YORK  MIRROR 


Year  after  year,  the  New  York  Mirror,  through  its 
staff  members,  is  awarded  high  honors  in  the  nation’s 
foremost  competitions  for  journalistic  achievement. 

Again  in  1955,  the  list  of  awards  was  impressive. 
The  Mirror  points  to  these  winners  with  pride. 
They  are  named  here  -  reporters,  photographers  and 
columnists,  who  in  the  performance  of  their  daily  jobs, 
have  conducted  themselves  according  to  the  best 
traditions  of  journalism. 

FRKKDOM  FOUNDATION 
AT  VAI.I.KV  FOROK  AWARDS 

^  Mirror,  2nd  place  in  general  category  for  Youth 
Program,  “Citizens  in  The  Making.” 

9  Mirror,  honor  medal  for  editorial,  “Orderly 
Government.” 

N.  V.  NBWSRARBR  GUILD 
PAOB  ONB  AWARDS 

H  Mirror,  as  No.  1  crusading  newspaper. 

#  Dan  Parker,  best  series  “They're  Murdering  Boxing.” 
^  Fred  Packer,  best  cartoon  “Just  One  Little  Word, 
Please.” 

H  Erwin  Savelson,  citation  for  2nd  best  reporting. 

H  John  R.  Hearst  Jr.,  citation  for  2nd  best  photograph. 

AMBRIGAN  NBWSRARRR  GUILD 
NATIDNAL  HBVWDGD  BRGUN  AWARDS 

0  Dan  Parker,  honorable  mention  for  series  “They’re 
Murdering  Boxing.” 


'nbw  vgrk  frbss  fhdtgoraphbrs 

A8SGCIATIDN  AWARDS 

IP  Bernie  Aumuller,  best  of  show. 

#  Bernie  Aumuller,  1st  prize  features. 

#  Bernie  Aumuller,  2nd  prize  general  news. 

#  Harry  Hirsch,  honorable  mention  spot  news. 

NATIDNAL  PRBSS  PMGTGORAPHBRS 
BNCVCLDPABDIA-8RITANNICA  AWARDS 

H  Joseph  Costa,  first  prize,  color  picture  story. 

#  Joseph  Costa,  second  prize,  general  color  class. 

#  Bernie  Aumuller,  honor  exhibition. 

#  Anthony  Bemato,  honor  exhibition. 

H  Jack  Downey,  honor  exhibition. 

#  Leon  Hoffman,  honor  exhibition. 

9  Art  Sarno,  honor  exhibition. 

#  Bob  Wendlinger,  honor  exhibition. 

FIRB  DBPT.  UFA  AND  UFDA 
AWARDS  FDR  FIRB  PMDTDS 

0  Leon  Hoffman,  fire  rescue. 


weather  man;  even  he  doesn’t 
seem  too  happy  about  it.  But 
what  can  be  obtained  by  going 
to  the  grass  roots  is  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  temper  of  the  peo- 
that  of  describing  effectively  pig,  what  they  are  talking 
these  great  uniquely  American  about,  what  issues  seem  to  be 
political  spectacles.  We  have  concerning  them.  I  am  certain 
concentrated  so  often  on  the  that  this  kind  of  reporting  is 
speeches  and  the  platforms  that  often  vastly  more  interesting 
we  have  failed  to  present  vividly  than  the  outpourings  of  the  local 

politicians. 
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the  color,  the  excitement,  the 
humor  of  these  events.  And  in 
this  respect  the  television  cam¬ 
eras  are  not  our  rivals;  they  Freedom  to  Write 
are  our  collaborators.  TV  brings  Without  Attribution 
the  first  night  into  the  living 

room.  ®y  Charles  Lucey 

Of  course  this  requires  color-  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 
ful  writing,  and  the  political  j  improve  our 

specialist  does  not  necessanly  coverage  both  in  rela- 

brmg  to  his  typevrriter  the  tion  to  the  challenge  from  tele¬ 
sparkle  of  the  best  sports  vmt-  and  the  way  we  have 

ers.  Perhaps  ive  are  wise  m  the  t  campaigns.  I  do 

newspaper  business  when  we  try  ^^t  speak  of  miracles;  rather, 
at  tunes  unfamiliar  hands  at  ^^tter,  more  pains- 

these  tasks.  •  takingly,  more  alertly,  more  ag- 

Selecting  a  President  in  gressively,  more  determinedly 
these  diffmult  days  is  serious  ^a’ve  done  in  other 

business.  We  shouldn’t  make  a  elections 
joke  of  our  political  life.  Yet  ^  ’  ., 

humor  has  its  place.  consider  first  conven- 

But  the  real  job — and  the  one  f i  t 
we  should  never  forget^is  that  ^  ^  i'®^®  seen 

of  making  it  easy  for  the  busy  ®  ,  national  convention  run- 
reader  to  get  information.  Per-  actually  directed  and  run— by 
haps  we  have  not  used  as  effec-  *”ore  than  a  half-dozen  men. 
lively  as  we  should  our  oldest  .  they  out  in  front  of  tele- 
weapon — and  one  which  our  vision  cameras?  Mostly,  no. 
rivals  of  the  air  do  not  share —  ^  think  a  case  can  be  made 

type.  Surely  we  have  hardly  be-  that  much  of  the  stuff  the  TV 
gun  to  use  make-up  as  an  effec-  caineras  are  panned^  in  on  at  a 
tive  means  of  presenting  the  ’^^tional  convention  is  only  whal 
political  story.  If  to  type  we  add  ^  tie  happening, 

pictures,  we  have  pages  that  Our  job  is  to  try  to  get  anc 
reach  out  to  the  reader  regard-  tell  the  story  the  TV  cameras 
less  of  his  television  experi-  cannot  catch — ^to  try  to  know 
ences.  the  campaign  of  maneuver  anc 


MOVING  UP — Kenneth  MacDonald,  second  from  right,  appears  to  b* 
retiring  from  the  scene  as  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  far  right,  moves  into 
the  picture  as  new  president  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors.  To  the  left  are  J.  R.  Wiggins  and  Virginius  Dabney,  who  it 
next  in  line  of  succession. 


IMPORTED  SWISS  SUPER  SPACE  BANDS  “SCHNEIDER 


in  constant  use  by  leading  American  newspapers,  availabli 
stock  in  all  standard  sizes  and  at  very  attractive  prices. 

Sole  distributor  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


FEDERICO  K.  HUTZLER 


1133  Broadway 


LIK'E  CAUPDtlNJA  WITHOUT 


THE  BILUOH  DOi^^ 


VALLEV  of  THE  8EES< 


T  NOT  COVERED  BY  LOS  ANGELES 
AND  SAN  FRANCISCO  NEWSPAPERS 

California’s  Billion  Dollar  Valley  lies  inland  —  isolated  from  dis¬ 
tant  Coast  cities  by  mountains.  This  independent,  self-contained 
region  is  bigger  in  area  than  Michigan,  has  more  population  than 
Connecticut. 

Valley  families  have  over  $3V4  billion  in  buying  power  (more 
than  Maine,  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  combined) .  You’re  not 
selling  California  unless  you’re  selling  the  Valley.  And  to  cover  it 
in  depth,  you  need  the  three  Bee  newspapers,  each  the  strong 
local  favorite  in  its  par^  of  the  Valley. 

*  Sales  Management’s  1955  Copyrighted  Survey 


iTHE  SACRAMENTO  BEE 


•  JTHE  MODESTO  BEE 

•  THE  FRESNO  BEE 


M^CIATCHY  NewSPAPERS 


NATIONAL  RCPIESENTATIVES 


O'MAEA  A  OIMSUf 
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secretary  on  a  quiet  afternoon. 
I  walked  up  to  the  west  wing 
door.  There  was  no  guard.  I 
walked  in.  There  was  no  recep¬ 
tionist  at  his  desk.  Without  see¬ 
ing  a  soul,  I  walked  right 
through  the  secretary’s  office, 
the  President’s  office,  and  was 
nearly  into  the  White  House  it¬ 
self  when  I  came  on  a  little 
stairway  leading  to  the  base¬ 
ment.  I  looked  down,  and  there 
was  Teddy  himself,  clad  in  a 
sweater — he  had  been  playing 
tennis  on  the  court  he  had  con¬ 
structed  in  the  White  House 
grounds.  He  looked  up  at  me 
and  grinned  and  said,  “What  do 
you  want?”  I  told  him,  and  he 
very  kindly  told  me  where  to 
get  it.  If  I  tried  a  maneuver 
like  that  today  —  the  Secret 
Service,  the  Marine  Corps,  and 
the  Army  and  Navy  would  have 
me  drawn  and  quartered  in  no 
time  flat. 

The  point  I  am  making  is 
that  a  reporter  had  easier  ac¬ 
cess,  sometimes  to  the  great 
and  the  near  great. 

One  thing  the  newspapers 
need  not  worry  about  —  the 
amount  of  coverage.  Herbert 


How  ANCAM  Helps 
You  Build  More 
Classified  Revenue 

Join  forces  «ith  600  news¬ 
paper  members  and  iret  the 
many  benefits  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Classified 
Advertising  Managers. 

Share  in  a  greater  potential 
of  increased  linage  and  rev¬ 
enue  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  many  linage  building  ideas 
which  are  available  to  ANCAM 
members  regularly.  For  in¬ 
stance  : 

1.  The  ANCAM  Exchanges 
— a  monthly  service  con¬ 
taining  Want  Ad  promo¬ 
tions,  ideas  and  general  in¬ 
formation  about  Classified. 

2.  The  Digest — a  complete 
reporting  of  the  National 
ANCAM  Convention.  The 
most  successful  Classified 
newspapers  in  the  country 
are  sharing  this  informa¬ 
tion  with  member  papers. 

3.  BONUS!  To  a  limited 
number  of  new  members. 
ANCAM  is  making  avail¬ 
able  the  Classified  presen¬ 
tation  “Hitch  Your  Wagon 
to  a  Profit  Star,”  a  very 
convincing  sales  presenta¬ 
tion  for  selling  Classified 
Advertising. 

These  are  just  a  few  reasons 
why  ANCAM  membership  will 
make  your  Classified  depart¬ 
ment  more  profitable.  Join  now 
and  participate  in  the  National 
Convention  this  year  to  be 
held  in  Long  Beach,  California 
in  June.  Address  your  requests 
for  membership  to: 

William  F.  Carr,  2nd  Vice- 
President,  ANCAM  The  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin,  Philadelphia 
1,  Pa. 


Com,  my  own  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  when  I  asked  him  what 
could  be  done  to  improve  cam¬ 
paign  year  coverage,  said  suc¬ 
cinctly  and  a  trifle  bitterly; 
“There’s  too  much  of  it.” 

Take  the  coverage  of  the  na¬ 
tional  conventions,  for  example. 
The  Standing  Committee  of 
Washington  Correspondents  — 
at  the  Capitol — handles  all  ap¬ 
plications  for  press  seats  at 
these  conventions — that  is  all 
the  applications  of  the  daily 
newspapers.  More  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  requests  have  been  received 
for  seats  in  the  press  section 
reserved  for  the  dailies.  That  is, 
a  thousand  for  each  conven¬ 
tion. 

I  might  put  a  question  to  you 
editors.  — Do  you  expect  your 
reporters  toj^ve  an  objective, 
uncolored  story  of  political  con¬ 
ditions,  or  do  you  expect  them 
to  prophesy  what  is  going  to 
happen  on  election  day?  Or  do 
you  wish  a  combination  of  both 
reporting  and  prophesy?  Politi¬ 
cal  prophesy  is  a  gamble, 
though  it  can  be  interesting  to 
readers.  But  a  story,  giving  the 
pros  and  cons,  the  opinions  ex¬ 
pressed  by  leaders  on  both  sides 
of  the  political  fence,  and  so  a 
complete  picture  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  as  election  day  rolls  around, 
is  safer — and  it  allows  the  read¬ 
ers  to  do  their  own  prognos¬ 
ticating. 

A  number  of  years  ago.  The 
Star  hit  on  a  plan  to  have 
weekly  political  coverage  from  a 
local  correspondent  in  each 
state — even  in  states  where  one 
political  party  was  entirely 
dominant — the  so-cai  ed  one- 
party  states.  These  reports  were 
published  in  the  Sunday  o.  Itions 
during  part  of  the  campaign 
year.  The  plan  worked  well  and 
was  widely  read.  But  later  when 
the  press  associations  began  to 
duplicate  this  kind  of  service, 
it  was  abandoned. 

Each  individual  political  re¬ 
porter  has  his  own  techniques. 


i  1 

‘THE  SERVICE  THAT  HELPS  IN  THE 
.USE  OF  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 

;  Advertising 

Checking  Bureau  has 
been  making  it  easier 
i  for  national  advertis¬ 
ers  to  advertise  in 
newspapers  since 
1917. 

I  Service  Offices 


ADVERTISING 
^NECKING  BUREAU,  INC. 


•  NEW  YORK  •CHIUCO 

•  COLUMBUS  •  MEMPHIS 

•  SUN  FRBNCISCO 


llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllliy^^ 

Chuckles  with  Cocktails  in  Museum 


g  Washington 

B  This  being  a  Presidential 
g  election  year,  the  Toledo 
B  Blade  chose  to  provide  a 
I  backdrop  of  political  small- 
g  talk  for  its  cocktail  party  at 
g  the  ASNE  convention. 

I  Publisher  Paul  Block  in- 
g  vited  fellow  editors,  their 
g  wives  and  friends  to  come 
g  up  and  see  his  collection  of 

■  etchings,  political  posters  of 
g  bygone  years,  and  some  very 
g  special  mementoes. 

g  To  assemble  the  Blade’s 

■  Museum  of  Political  An- 

■  tiques  the  newspaper’s  public 
g  relations  staff,  headed  by 
g  Harry  Roberts,  borrowed 
g  from  private  collections,  ran- 
B  sacked  many  an  attic  in  Ohio 
g  and  combed  public  libraries 


and  newspaper  “morg^ues”  g 
for  rare  specimens  of  Ameri-  | 
cana  politica.  There  were  | 
“vote-for-me”  posters  of  | 
Harrison  and  Morton,  Wilson  1 
and  Marshall,  Ulysses  S.  | 
Grant,  Whitelaw  Reid  —  to  ■ 
name  a  few;  and  billboard  I 
recollections  of  the  torch-  1 
light  parades  of  yesteryear,  i 
Under  glass  there  was  | 
humor.  One  rare  item,  an  I 
army  money  belt,  was  labeled  I 
“Political  Belt — The  belt  be-  | 
low  which  Drew  Pearson  § 
says  Senator  McCarthy  hit  1 
him  in  the  Sulgrave  Club  1 
Dec.  13,  1954 — From  the  col-  1 
lection  of  George  Healy  Jr.”  1 
Another  item  was  a  brass  | 
“whistle  blown  by  Senator  i 
Francis  Case  1956.”  1 


There  is  one  rule — almost  a  rule 
of  thumb — see  as  many  people 
and  talk  '.o  them  as  you  possi¬ 
bly  can.  Out  of  the  mass  of 
facts,  theories  and  suspicions 
which  come  his  way,  and  out  of 
his  experience  and  background 
knowledge,  a  reporter  should 
come  up  with  at  least  an  inter¬ 
esting  story. 

• 

563  on  ASNE  Roll; 

All  in  Good  Standing 

Washington 

Membership  in  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
remained  status  quo  for  the 
past  year — 563  on  the  roll,  and 
all  in  good  dues-paid-up  stand¬ 
ing. 

During  the  year  the  board 
elected  33  new  members,  in¬ 
cluding  seven  from  newspapers 
with  circulation  under  20,000. 
This  number  is  limited  by  the 
by-laws.  There  are  13  pending 
applications  in  this  class. 

Total  income,  mostly  dues, 
amounted  to  $21,231  and  ex¬ 
penses  came  to  $27,311. 

• 

Best  Man 

Washington 
The  number  of  votes  cast 
for  candidates  to  the  ASNE 
Board  of  Directors  was  not 
reported  but  E&P  has  it 
on  the  highest  authority 
that  Turner  Catledge  led  all 
the  rest  in  the  balloting. 

The  managing  editor  of 
the  New  York  Times  went  to 
Independence,  Mo.  to  be  at¬ 
tendant  at  the  wedding  of 
one  of  his  staffers,  Clifton 
Daniel,  to  Margaret  Truman, 
daughter  of  the  former  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States. 


Indebted  to 
News  Corps 

Washington 

Instantaneous  coverage  of 
world  news  has  an  enormous 
impact  on  the  conduct  of  U.  S. 
foreign  affairs.  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Robert  Mur¬ 
phy  told  ASNE  at  luncheon 
Thursday. 

“Perhaps  no  other  single 
item  has  affected  the  techniques 
of  diplomacy  as  has  the  tempo 
and  completeness  of  your  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  information  field,” 
he  told  the  editors. 

“In  our  small  way,  we  in  the 
Department  of  State  are  indebt¬ 
ed  to  you  for  your  valuable  cov¬ 
erage  of  international  affairs. 
Our  modern  society  would  be 
hard  pressed  to  maintain  its 
strength  and  its  freedom  with¬ 
out  the  intelligent  reporting 
and  keen  appraisal  of  world 
events  that  you  make  possible.” 

Mr.  Murphy  discussed  the 
current  re-appraisal  of  Stalin 
as  an  exceptionally  clear  ex¬ 
ample  of  Soviet  treatment  of 
the  news  “and  their  concept  of 
the  role  of  the  news  media. 

“The  process  of  Stalin’s  de¬ 
valuation  provides  a  spectacular 
example  of  the  difference  in  the 
ways  in  which  our  respective 
systems  of  news  dissemination 
function,”  he  said. 

“Seven  weeks  have  elapsed 
since  then  (Khrushchev’s 
speech)  and  the  Soviet  press  has 
not  printed  it  yet.  Nor  have’  they 
printed  all  the  charges  made. 
Also,  the  U.  S.  State  Depart¬ 
ment  has  been  unable  to  get  a 
copy  of  it.” 
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WASHTENAW 

Ann  Arbor 


LENAWEE 

Adrion 


ST.  CLAIR 


Port  Huron  • 


Monroe  • 


This  is  America’s 

^9V2  Billion  Motor  Empire! 


Comprehensive  new  study  shows  15 
southeastern  Michigan  counties  as 
today’s  Detroit  retail  market 

Advertising,  marketing  and  merchandising  people  now  have 
a  new,  accurate  and  up-to-date  definition  of  the  Detroit  retail 
market— the  result  of  an  extensive  year-long  research  study. 

The  study  —  prompted  by  merchants  and  advertising 
agencies— was  undertaken  by  the  Detroit  Free  Press  research 
department,  with  the  advice  and  guidance  of  numerous 
agencies  and  individuals,  governmental  and  private. 

The  study  revealed  that  the  “ABC  Retail  Trading  Zone” 
—established  in  1916— no  longer  is  the  appropriate  or 
realistic  market  measure.  Today’s  Detroit  retail  market  is 
much  larger— in  wealth,  in  area,  in  diversification,  in  in¬ 
fluence— than  the  outmoded  1916  market. 


Today’s  retail  market  is  70-90  miles  in  diameter  (not  just 
60  miles  as  it  was  40  years  ago,  before  auto-MOBlLITY  ex¬ 
tended  its  limits).  Today’s  Detroit  market  includes  the  city 
of  Detroit  and  14  important  key  cities  closely  oriented  to 
Detroit.  These  cities  are  growing  and  expanding  toward  each 
other,  mushrooming  into  one  larger,  homogeneous  market. 

This  modem  concept  of  the  nation’s  fourth  market  can  be 
one  of  the  most  significant  contributions  to  your  marketing 
plans— during  this  year  and  for  years  to  come! 

If  you  haven’t  taken  a  thorough  look  at  the  Detroit  market 
lately,  it  will  be  well  worth  your  while  to  call  your  Free 
Press  man  right  away— to  learn  the  latest  on  America’s  $9fi 
Billion  Motor  Empire! 

Pjettxript 


—you  see  the  friendly  FREE  PRESS  everywhere! 


NatlMul  RcprMMUlim:  Story,  Brooks  t  Fmley 


Retail  Rayrataiitatiira:  Kant  Hanson,  New  York 


tanthara  Raaart  Ravraaaatativa:  Hal  Winter  Company,  Miami  Beach 
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OAKLAND 

Pontiac* 


FNS:ON  ‘  Af*-  lOCKUt' 

Another  Gou  "First" 


CONTINUOUS  INK  FEED 
Another  Goss  "First” 


Perfected  by  Goss  since  1945  and  heralded  by  mechanical 
executives  as  “one  of  the  greatest  improvements  in  the  print¬ 
ing  press  in  more  than  SO  years,”  Goss  Tension  Plate  Lockup 
grips  the  entire  surface  of  plates  under  constant  tension,  pre¬ 
venting  any  movement  in  any  direction  during  runs.  Goss 
Tension  Plate  Lockup  assures  finest  reproduction,  better  regis¬ 
ter,  longer  life  of  form  rollers  and  blankets  (with  resultant 
savings  in  replacement  costs),  quieter  operation  and  safety. 
Color  plates  can  be  registered  both  circumferentially  and 
longitudinally.  New  Goss  Tension  Plate  Lockup  is  pre-engi- 
neered  for  paper  width  adjustment  the  full  range  of  the  press, 
from  58  to  70  inches. 


Goss  Continuous  Spiral  Ink  Feed  gives  uniform  coverage  in 
direct  ratio  to  all  press  speeds,  eliminating  the  possibility  of 
flooding,  fading  or  intermittent  feed.  A  throw-ofif  lever  inter¬ 
rupts  the  feed  while  threading  and  plating. 


Ma;>MUM  k.O.P.  COLOR  FLEXIBILITY 


Goss  multiple  ROP  color  arrangements  include  single  color 
cylinders,  half-decks,  double  half-decks  and  a  variety  of  four- 
color  units.  Divided  fountains  allow  four  different  colors  to 
be  printed  across  the  web.  Goss  Portable  Color  Fountains 
offer  increased  flexibility  and  convenience  in  producing  full 
and  spot  color  on  standard  press  units.  Color  fountains  are 
designed  to  economize  on  expensive  color  inks. 


PRE-LOADED  TAPERED  ROLLER  BEARINGS 
Another  Goss  "First” 

Standard  on  Goss  presses  for  more  than  25  years.  Double  row 
pre-loaded  Timken  tapered  roller  bearings  prevent  cylinder 
vibration,  assure  uniform  impression  and  give  a  lifetime  of 
trouble-free  performance.  Similar  Timken  bearings  are  used 
for  folding  and  cutting  cylinders,  unit  drive  shafts  and  spindle 
mountings  of  the  Goss  reel.  Form  rollers  are  also  mounted  in 
pre-loaded  ball  bearings.  All  inking  rollers  and  web  leading 
rollers  are  mounted  in  precision  ball  bearings  (pre-lubricated 
and  sealed  for  life). 


i 


POSITIVE  IMPRESSION  ADJUSTMENT 


FINGER-TIP  COLORTROL 
Another  Goss  "First” 


Introduced  by  Goss  in  1945,  waist-high  Colortrol  panels  (for 
standard  units)  and  shoulder-high  panels  (for  color  cylinders) 
eliminate  kneeling  and  climbing  to  adjust  color.  A  mere  flip 
of  toggle  switches  on  Colortrol  panels  and  a  turn  of  a  hand- 
wheel  permit  pre-setting  or  increasing  or  decreasing  ink  to 
any  number  of  columns,  and  page  shut-off.  Panels  are  located 
conveniently  on  the  operating  side  of  the  Headuner. 


A  patented  Goss  feature  is  the  large  eccentric  for  micrometer 
setting  of  impression.  The  eccentric  cartridge— an  integral 
part  of  the  heavy  press  frame— locks  the  plate  cylinder  rigidly 
in  position,  preventing  cylinder  jumps.  Impression  can  be 
adjusted,  by  visual  micrometer  gauges,  quickly  and  easily 
while  the  press  is  in  operation. 


FULLY-ENCLOSED  UNITS 


All  rotating  parts  on  the  Goss  Headliner — the  safest  press 
— are  enclosed  for  the  protection  of  personnel.  Gears  are 
enclosed  in  oil-tight  housings.  Automatic  pressure  lubrication 
of  units,  color  decks,  angle  bars  and  folders  reduces  and  sim¬ 
plifies  maintenance  and  adds  to  press  life. 


t 


more  to  newspapers 


} 


BALANCED  ; 

Headliner  exclusive  balanced  unit  drive  gives  smooth,  uni¬ 
form  power  distribution,  contributing  to  fine  printing  quality 
while  reducing  web  breaks.  Oscillating  ink  drums  are  driven 
separately  from  the  vertical  drive  shaft  to  prevent  surges  from 
being  transmitted  to  the  printing  couples.  Oscillation  can  be 
adjusted  for  color  printing. 

Overlapping,  wide-tooth  spiral  and  helical  gears  reduce 
back-lash,  transmit  maximum  power  with  minimum  loss  in  a 
steady,  rolling,  positive  action,  with  quieter  operation.  Goss 
gears  are  manufactured  by  a  special  generating  process,  the 
only  method  which  produces  a  mathematically  perfect  tooth 
on  which  there  is  no  sliding  friction. 

Headliner  printing  couples  are  easily  reversed  for  color 
runs,  with  all  adjustments  made  above  floor  level. 

FULLY-ENCLOSED  FOiDING  MOTION 
Another  Goss  "First" 

The  rugged  heavy-duty  Uniflow  folder  delivers  up  to  112 
pages  without  adjustment  of  folding  and  cutting  cylinders. 


FOLDED-EDGE  FORWARD  DELIVERY 

Another  Goss  "First" 

This  Headliner  feature  delivers  uniformly  spaced  products, 
prevents  conveyor  jams  and  facilitates  mailroom  handling. 

GOSS  improved  REEL-TENSION-PASTER 

Simple,  sure  and  automatic,  the  Goss  Paster  splices  webs  at 
highest  operating  speed.  All  guesswork  has  been  eliminated. 
The  Goss  pneumatic  system  maintains  constant  pre-set  ten¬ 
sion,  assuring  fine  register  for  color.  Fast  knife  action  pro¬ 
duces  uniformly  short  tails  (only  25  inches  at  top  speed),  thus 
limiting  spoilage.  Compactness  of  the  Goss  Reel-Tension- 
Paster  provides  utmost  accessibility,  while  special  safety  de¬ 
vices  protect  personnel. 

The  Goss  Reel-Tension- Paster  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
Headliner  press,  mounted  on  the  extra  heavy  “Y”  type  sub¬ 
structure  and  custom-built  to  serve  the  specific  requirements 
of  each  newspaper. 

Complete  assembly,  adjustment  and  testing  (electrical  and 
mechanical)  in  the  Goss  plant  save  installation  time  and  costs. 


Special  folder  delivers  128  pages.  The  rotating  folding  motion 
(operating  in  oil)  is  protected  from  paper  dust  and  other  for¬ 
eign  matter,  and  folds  accurately  both  heavy  and  light  prod¬ 
ucts.  Goss  exclusive  knife  bar  cantilever  springs  are  long- 
lived  and  contribute  to  increased  folder,  efficiency.  A  special 
safety  clutch  on  112  and  128-page  folders  protects  against 
paper  chokes  and  permits  folders  to  be  disengaged  easily. 

"Y” TYPE  SUBSTRUCTURE 

Headliner  exclusive  “  Y"  type  substructure  gives  continuous 
support  for  units  and  folders,  with  maximum  rigidity.  Goss 
levelling  screws  and  base  plates  allow  reels  to  be  levelled  with 
the  press  at  any  time  to  compensate  for  foundation  settling. 


Goss  has  led  the  industry  in  developing  the  modern  newspaper 
press,  but  Goss  is  not  satisfled  merely  in  having  been  FIRST. 
Every  feature  of  Headliner  advanced  design  has  been  im¬ 
proved  since  its  introduction  and  is  constantly  being  improved 
still  more— to  give  even  finer  printing  with  increased  efficiency 
while  providing  more  convenience  in  operation. 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

5601  West  31st  Street  •  Chicago  50,  III. 

Worky$  hrg9it  manufacfurtr  of  nowipapor,  magazino  and  rotograwro  prwM* 


These  seven 
KING  features 


are  making 


for  ever  1500 


newspapers 


BEETLE  BAILEY 


Beetle 


papers.  Already  a  national  instit 
of  20  new  papers  a  month. 


JUUH  JONES  Readers  of  this 

Jones  family  neighbors  and  friends.  The  trials  and 
Jones  are  eagerly  shared  by  readers  of  365  papers. 


HI  and  LOIS  What  reader  can  help  feeling  frienj 

ing  "young-modern'^  family  that  offers  a  sure  laugh  evet] 
newcomer  with  107  papers  in  a  year-and-a-half. 


©  1956,  King  Features  Syndicate,  Inc., 


The  BEST  features  moke  the  BEST  fritn 
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•coders  of  nearly  500 
is  growing  at  the  rate 


SCAMP  Walt  Disney  continues  the  activities  of  the  delightful  dogs  he  intro¬ 
duced  in  his  immensely  popular  Lady  and  the  Tramp.  Lovable,  laughable  Scamp 
makes  more  friends  than  a  pup  in  a  pet  store  window  for  nearly  200  papers. 


h  strip  consider  the 
f  Dad,  Eve  and  Juliet 


toward  an  appeal- 
day?  A  high-flying 


GEORGE  E.GOKOLGKY  ("these  days")  hasan 

exclusive  formula  that  makes  friends  for  306  papers: 
Knowledge  (much  of  it  gained  in  14  years  as  an  editor 
in  Russia  and  China)— Wisdom  (a  penetrating  insight 
into  human  motivations)— a  strong  sense  of  morality,  and 
a  clear,  straightforward  writing  style. 


MAR6ARET  LATRORE'S  "FAIRLY  SPOKEN"  is  a 

fresh  approach  to  column-writing  by  a  wise  and  witty 
housewife  who  discusses  everything  from  poetry  to  base¬ 
ball.  Human  interest  and  a  brilliant  writing  style  account 
for  the  rapid  growth  of  her  client  list  over  the  past  year. 


BUD  BLAKE  Bud  Blake  has  the  key  to 

the  treasure  chest  of  laughs  found  in  modern 
living.  His  panel  cartoons  are  classic  examples 
of  one  way  a  newspaper  can  make  many  fast 
friends:  give  readers  a  daily  laugh  at  themselves 
and  their  times. 


THi  MEAKINC  POINT 


(1.0T5A  KiO:?  <;>p  \ 
Tueee  ccx'LPN'r' 
CVEN  ANsiVEK  1 
TH  ’  / 


F.  J.  Nicht,  general  sales  manager 


KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 

Creators  of  Features  with  Futures 

235  Easf  45th  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 


Clifi'On  Daniel,  assistant 
foreign  news  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times — married  to  Miss 
Margaret  Truman,  daughter  of 
the  former  President,  at  Inde¬ 
pendence,  Mo.,  April  21. 

*  *  * 

Robert  C.  Barton,  editor  of 
the  Lima  (Ohio)  News  since 
1954  and  a  member  of  the 
paper’s  staff  for  20  years — re¬ 
signed. 

«  *  « 

Glen  R.  Geib,  editor  of  the 
Fremont  (Ohio)  News-Messen¬ 
ger —  named  president  of  the 
Associated  Press  Society  of 
Ohio. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Justin  C.  Hammond,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Corona  (Calif.) 
Daily  Independent — new  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Riverside  County 
Publishers  Association,  a  unit 
of  the  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Assn. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Nayna  Ward  Warren, 
society  editor  of  the  Biloxi 
(Miss.)  Daily  Herald — married 
April  17  to  Owen  R.  Lightsey, 
sports  editor  of  the  Herald. 

On  the  Business  Side 

Patrick  E.  O’Rourke,  West¬ 
ern  sales  manager  of  Family 
Weekly — named  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  a  title  formerly  held  by 
Publisher  Leonard  S.  Davidow. 


Rook 


Poorman 


Frank  S.  Rook,  assistant 
general  advertising  manager  of 
the  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal- 
Bulletin  since  1939 — named  na¬ 
tional  ad  manager.  He  succeeds 
Arthur  L.  Poorman,  who  re¬ 
tired  after  26  years  in  the  post. 
*  * 

Leland  J.  Adams,  former  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram- 
Gazette  —  joined  the  business 
staff  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Bulletin. 


Max  Erd- 
w  u  R  M ,  who 
joined  the  auto¬ 
motive  advertis¬ 
ing  staff  of  the 
New  York 
Times  in  1923 — 
appointed  auto¬ 
motive  advertis- 
i  n  g  manager, 
succeeding 
Clem  W.  Young,  Erdwurm 

resigned. 

*  *  * 

Charles  M.  Mettel,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin  graduate  and 
Air  Force  veteran — joined  the 


circulation  staff  of  Madison 
(Wis.)  Newspapers,  Inc.,  as  a 
district  manager. 

In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Dorothy  Brandon,  former 
Washington  and  overseas  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune — named  society 
editor  of  the  Westchester  News, 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

*  * 

Ben  Marino,  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Press — assigned  to  direct  a  staff 
leporting  news  of  Greater 
Cleveland  and  surrounding 
counties.  Bud  Weidenthal  suc¬ 
ceeds  him  as  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor. 

*  *  * 

Harry  Taylor,  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Post  reporter — joined 
the  Washingfton  staff  of  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Dick  Preston,  now  in  the 
S-H  national  and  international 
department. 

«  *  * 

Larry  Lindgren  —  appointed 
city  editor  of  the  Monroe  (Wis.) 
Evening  Times,  succeeding  Rob¬ 
ert  Garsson,  now  on  the  news 
staff  of  the  Meriden  (Conn.) 
Record. 

*  *  * 

Allen  H.  Wyman,  former 
Daytona  Beach  (Fla.)  News 
Journal  Brevard  County  bu¬ 
reau  manager,  and  H.  Mitchell 
Bliss,  former  J  amest  own 
(N.Y.)  Post-Journal  reporter — 
joined  the  Jamestown  Sun  news 
staff. 


PLAQUE  TIME — Thomas  R.  Cur¬ 
ran,  left,  vicepresldent  of  Unitad 
Press,  presents  a  UP  service 
plaque  to  George  Beebe,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Miami  (Fla.j 
Herald. 

Ted  Craig,  reporter  for  the 
Arkansas  Gazette,  Little  Rock 
— joined  the  staff  of  the  .Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar. 


John  F.  Cronin,  former  city 
editor  of  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
Enquirer — editor  of  the  newly- 
established  Kettering-Oakwood 
Times,  Dayton  suburb  weekly. 


C.  A.  Paul,  former  member 
of  the  editorial  staffs  of  the 
Charlotte  (N.C.)  News  and  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dis- 
patch  and  news  editor  of  the 
Elkin  (N.C.)  Tribune  for  the 
past  two  years  —  joined  the 
Greensboro  (N.C.)  Daily  News 
to  write  a  Sunday  column  and 
other  features. 


357  YEARS  .  .  .  These  gentlemen  have  spent  357  years  collectively  36  years;  Ralph  Ludgate,  36  years;  Paul  Sterrett,  35  years;  and 
at  King  Features  Syndicate.  The  veteran  of  veterans  is  William  Edward  Doyle,  36  years.  Standing:  Jack  Nissman,  34  years;  Edward 

Lieberman  (seated,  center)  honored  at  a  testimonial  dinner  for  his  Futterer,  31  years;  John  Wilson,  31  years;  Andrew  Dalissa,  33  years; 

50  years  of  service.  Others  are:  loft  to  right,  seated — Charles  Knell,  and  Victor  Gratta,  35  years.  Hera's  to  the  next  501  i. 
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the  fourth  estate  ...  By  Trent 


"I'm  going  to  help  you  with  your  ‘Hoard  About  Town'  column,  darling." 


WiLUAM  Burrell,  formerly 
with  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune, 
and  Carl  Cannon,  formerly 
with  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Times 
— joined  the  copy  desk  staff  of 
the  New  Orleans  (La.)  States. 
*  *  * 

Jambs  P.  Green,  publisher  of 
the  Brooklyn  (Wis.)  Teller  — 
joined  the  news  staff  of  the 
Monroe  (Wis.)  Evening  Times 
as  a  deskman  and  general  re¬ 
porter.  He  will  continue  his 
weekly  paper. 

0  0  « 

Elizabeth  Burtis,  former 
managing  editor  for  Roger- 
MacDonald  newspapers  in  In¬ 
glewood,  Calif  —  joined  the 
Southwest-Bay  Area  section 
staff  of  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
.Mirror-News. 

«  *  * 

Bill  Miles,  city  editor  of  the 
Pine  Bluff  (Ark.)  Commercial 
— elected  president  of  the  Ark¬ 
ansas  Associated  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

«  *  * 

Donald  Sabath,  a  former 
copyboy  at  the  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Plain  Dealer  before  service  in 
the  Army — rejoined  the  staff  on 
the  police  beat. 

«  *  * 

Frances  Nalley  Fornero, 
former  society  editor  of  the 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Daily  News  and 
the  Chicago  American — now  a 
feature  writer  for  the  Wau¬ 
kegan  (Ill.)  News-Sun. 

*  *  * 

Gibbs  Adams,  formerly  with 
the  Bogalusa  (La.)  Enterprise 
—joined  the  state  desk  of  the 
New  Orleans  (La.)  Times- 
Picayune. 


Robert  Pike,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Mirror-News  copy  edi¬ 
tor  —  appointed  chief  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  newly-estab¬ 
lished  Southwest-Bay  Area  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  paper. 

*  *  * 

Harry  D.  West,  city  editor 
of  the  Mansfield  (Ohio)  News 
Journal  and  former  editor  of 
the  St.  Clairsville  (Ohio)  Ga¬ 
zette  and  Chronicle — joined  the 
copy  desk  of  the  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer. 

*  *  « 

Frances  Luquer,  formerly 
with  the  State  Department  in 
Germany  and  Yugoslavia  — 
joined  the  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.) 
Herald  and  News. 

*  *  * 

Phillip  M.  Swatek,  new 
Washington  correspondent  for 
the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer 
— given  an  honorary  life  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Ohio  River  Divi¬ 
sion,  U.  S.  Corps  of  Engineers, 
for  his  reporting  of  the  Divi¬ 
sion’s  activities. 

*  *  * 

Walter  J.  Johnson,  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  staff  writer  —  re¬ 
ceived  an  outstanding  achieve¬ 
ment  award  from  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Junior  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  for  co-operation  in  com¬ 
munity  projects. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  John  M.  Walter,  on 
the  editorial  page  staff  of  the 
Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press-Ga¬ 
zette — named  a  metnber  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Col¬ 
lege  Regents. 
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Where  They  Are  Now 

Lt.  Col,  Wiluam  H.  Witt, 
former  state  editor  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbus  (Ohio)  Citizen  and  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Norman  (Okla.) 
Transcript  and  other  Oklahoma 
dailies  —  appointed  officer-in¬ 
charge  of  Pacific  Stars  and 
Stripes,  Tokyo. 

*  «  « 

Andrew  W.  Nelson,  former 
bureau  chief  on  the  Manchester 
(N.H.)  Union  Leader  and  more 
recently  an  editorial  assistant 
on  the  New  York  Telephone 
Co.’s  Telephone  Review  —  ap¬ 
pointed  editor  of  the  I.B.M. 
News,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

«  *  * 

James  G.  MacCormack,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Evening  Register, 
Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening  News, 
Norwalk  (Conn.)  Hour  and 
New  York  Times  —  joined  the 
New  York  public  relations  staff 
of  Trans  World  Airlines. 

*  *  * 

H.  B.  Teeter,  for  10  years  a 
member  of  the  editorial  and 
Sunday  magazine  staff  of  the 
Nashville  Tennessean  —  named 
associate  editor  for  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Publishing  House,  Chi¬ 
cago. 


MR.  CD — A1  Capp,  creator  of  L’il 
Abner,  puts  the  finishing  tduches 
on  "Mr.  Civil  Defense,"  an  em¬ 
blem  he  has  designed  for  use  on 
materials  of  the  Federal  Civil 
Defense  Administration. 


Sid  Ziff,  a  member  of  the 
display  advertising  department 
of  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Newspapers  —  appointed  adver¬ 
tising  director  for  King’s  De¬ 
partment  Stores,  Inc. 

«  *  * 

John  Cianciolo,  salesman 
with  the  display  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican  and  Ameri¬ 
can — sailed  April  9  for  an  in¬ 
definite  stay  in  Italy  to  study 
art  and  music. 


A  PROFESSIONAL 
ENGINEERING  APPROACH 

TO  PRINTING  PRODUCTION  EFFICIENCY 

.  .  .  planned  to  meet  your  requirements  while  reliev¬ 
ing  your  mechanical  staff  of  layout  and  construction 
problems. 


OUR  SERVICES 

Investigations  of  plant  sites 
Analysis  of  existing  operations 
Reports  on  layouts  and  estimates  of  costs 
for  new  departments,  plant  additions  and 
new  plants 

Complete  plans  and  specifications 
Procurement  of  materials  and  equipment 
Supervision  of  construction 
and  equipment  installation 


As  Professional  Engineers  we  serve  our  clients  in  all  phases 
of  the  program,  including  preliminary  planning,  depart¬ 
ment  layouts  and  building  design.  During  construction  we 
represent  the  client  as  Supervisors  of  Construction  and 
Equipment  Installation. 

CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

•OSTON,  MASSACHUSITTS  •  CHARlOTTi,  NORTH  CAROIMA 
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ANPA— TRAFnC  DEPARTMENT 

Stability  Expected 
For  Railroad  Rates 


The  15%  Surcharge  on  Gen¬ 
eral  Freight  Charges  1951  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  in  Ex  Parte 
175  on  May  2,  1952,  and  later 
published  to  expire  Dec.  31, 
1955,  was  re-opened  by  the 
I.C.C.  May  12,  1955,  on  petition 
of  U.  S.  railroads  that  the 
charge  be  made  permanent. 
ANPA  Traffic  Department  filed 
a  Verified  Statement  June  28, 
1955,  opposing  permanent  appli¬ 
cation  on  newsprint.  After  fur¬ 
ther  consideration  I.C.C.  direct¬ 
ed  charge  of  15%  be  made  per¬ 
manent  on  Dec.  1,  1955. 

On  Dec.  27,  1955,  U.  S.  rail¬ 
roads  filed  a  fifth  petition  with 
I.C.C.  seeking  authority  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  general  increase  of  7% 
on  all  rates  and  charges  to  be¬ 
come  effective  Feb.  25,  1956, 
under  expedited  handling  pro¬ 
cedure.  The  Commission  as¬ 
signed  the  proceeding  Ex  Parte 
196  Increased  Freight  Charges 
1956  and  requested  interested 
public  to  file  Verified  State¬ 
ments  in  support  or  opposition. 
We  filed  Verified  Statement  on 
Feb.  3,  1956,  placing  ANPA  on 
record  in  opposition.  The  case 
was  decided  March  2,  1956,  and 
U.  S.  railroads  and  domestic 
water  carriers  were  permitted 
to  increase  freight  rates  6%  on 
general  commodities  including 
newsprint,  with  lesser  increases 
on  other  commodities,  effective 
March  7,  1956.  The  1%  reduc¬ 
tion  in  freight  rates  on  news¬ 
print  will  result  in  the  mills 
paying  approximately  $675,000 
per  year  less  than  if  the  7% 
increase  had  become  effective. 

In  the  absence  of  unforeseen 
circumstances,  it  is  the  general 
belief  that  railroad  petitions  for 
freight  rate  increases  have 
come  to  an  end,  and  that  ship¬ 
pers  can  look  forward  to  a  fair¬ 
ly  long  period  of  rate  stability 
which  will  enable  them,  where 
specific  commodity  competitive 
conditions  exist,  to  obtain  relief 
from  excessive  freight  rates. 
While  the  prospect  is  not  bright 
with  respect  to  newsprint  pa¬ 
per  in  this  regard,  considerable 
benefits  have  already  accrued  to 
the  newspaper  publishing  busi¬ 
ness  arising  from  competitive 
situations  on  printing  presses  in 
which  the  publisher  pays  and 
bears  full  transportation  costs. 

In  1954  approximately  1,189,- 
485  tons  of  newsprint  moved 
from  mills  to  newspaper  plants 


via  water,  principally  in  ves¬ 
sels  owned  by  or  under  charter 
to  the  mills.  There  is  reason  for 
assuming  this  figure  increased 
during  1955  and  will  further 
increase  during  1956.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  eventually  the 
volume  of  newsprint  moving  via 
water  may  be  substantial 
enough  to  result  in  railroad  rev¬ 
enue  loss,  notwithstanding  re¬ 
peated  past  freight  rate  in¬ 
creases.  We  have  been  endeavor¬ 
ing  without  success  to  point 
this  out  in  an  effort  to  protect 
present  tonnages  moving  in  all¬ 
rail  service  by  having  them  ex¬ 
empt  newsprint  in  general  rate 
increase  proceedings. 

Motor  Truck 

During  1954  the  movement  of 
newsprint  by  motor  truck  was 
106,024  tons,  a  gain  of  92,000 
tons  over  19^.  While  the  move¬ 
ment  of  newsprint  by  this  form 
of  transportation  is  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  large  to  warrant  a 
downward  readjustment  in  rail¬ 
road  freight  rates,  the  volume 
is  increasing  each  year.  Re¬ 
cently  motor  truck  lines  offer¬ 
ing  through-service  from  east¬ 
ern  Canadian  mills  to  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  destinations  have  es¬ 
tablished  rates  on  a  mill  to 
pressroom  basis  which  are  com¬ 
petitive  with  railroad  station-to- 
station  rates.  ANPA  partici¬ 
pated.  Some  Motor  Carrier  Rate 
Conferences  have  established 
truck  rates  on  newsprint  on  a 
competitive  basis  with  the  rails 
in  various  sections  of  the  U.  S., 
particularly  the  southeast.  This 
action  is  of  value  to  both  estab¬ 
lished  and  prospective  manu¬ 
facturers  of  newsprint. 

Safe  Driving  Campaign 

The  main  objectives  for  which 
the  Safe  Driving  Campaign 
was  initiated  in  1941  have  been 
realized.  They  are,  however, 
predicated  on  continuance  of  the 
campaign.  We  are  endeavoring 
to  increase  the  number  of  par¬ 
ticipants  in  the  campaign  to  en¬ 
large  the  basis  of  statistical  cov¬ 
erage.  With  such  assistance  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  present  addi¬ 
tional  evidence  to  the  National 
Bureau  of  Casualty  Underwrit¬ 
ers  and  the  Mutual  Rating  Bu¬ 
reau  to  warrant  a  reduction  in 
premium  ratings  for  property 
damage  and  bodily  injury  cover¬ 
age  from  present  Class  3  basis 
to  Class  4  in  cities  throughout 


LET'S  HAVE  A  PARADEI— Arthur  H.  (R«d)  Motlay,  left,  president 
and  publisher  of  Parade  magazine,  greets  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rex  Justus 
at  his  organization's  Curtain-raising  Sunday  night  reception.  Mr. 
Justus  is  vicepresident  and  business  manager  of  the  Newspaper 
Printing  Corp.,  agent  for  Tulsa  (Okie.)  World  and  Tribune. 


the  U.  S.  with  less  than  100,000  efforts  are  coming  to  fruition, 
population.  Benefits  heretofore  The  Southern  Railway  System, 
realized  have  been  in  cities  hav-  serving  Calhoun,  Tenn.,  has 
ing  populations  in  excess  of  equipped  200  of  its  new  box  cars 
100,000.  We  hope  to  help  smal-  with  cushion  underframes.  The 
ler  newspapers  which  have  not  Southern  Pacific  Co.  is  building 
been  able  to  obtain  benefits  from  350  new  box  cars  in  which  hy- 
permanent  rate  reductions  pre-  draulic  cushion  underframes  are 
viously  made.  The  16th  Annual  being  installed.  The  Canadian 
Campaign  began  Jan.  1,  1956  railroads,  which  originate  ap- 
with  the  largest  number  of  par-  proximately  80%  of  the  news- 
ticipants  since  its  inception.  print  consumed  in  the  U.  S., 
Statistics  covering  the  cam-  bave  the  matter^  under  active 
paign  and  the  winners  in  the  consideration.  Railroads  gener- 
15th  Annual  Campaign  (1955)  sHy  recognize  that^  box  cars 
are  published  in  a  separate  re-  CQuipped  with  cushion  under¬ 
port  on  the  ANPA-I.C.M.A.  frames  have  proved  their  worth 
Safe  Driving  Campaign.  ***  reducing  claim  damage  of  all 

„  ^  ,  kinds  resulting  from  longitudin- 

Box  Car  Supply  al  impact  shocks. 

During  the  winter  of  1955  and 
on  a  smaller  scale  in  February  Newsprint  Rates 

1956,  the  shortage  of  box  cars  Effective  June  1,  1955,  U.  S. 
for  loading  newsprint  in  Can-  railroads  voluntarily  reduced 
ada  reached  serious  proportions,  rates  on  various  grades  of  pa- 
particularly  in  the  Lake  St.  pgr  not  including  newsprint.  It 
John  area.'  It  was  accentuated  was  the  first  major  paper  read- 
by  the  extreme  shortage  of  box  justment  in  several  years.  Since 
cars  in  the  U.  S.  and  the  heavy  rates  on  newsprint  are  basic, 
proportion  of  Canadian  box  cars  we  immediately  raised  the  ques- 
in  the  U.  S.  compared  with  the  tJon  of  reducing  rates  on  this 
number  of  U.  S.  box  cars  in  commodity  with  both  U.  S.  and 
Canada.  The  ANPA  Traffic  De-  Canadian  railroads.  Some  diffi- 
partment  cooperated  with  mills  culty  has  been  encountered  in 
in  obtaining  relief.  Although  connection  with  securing  read- 
some  newspapers  found  their  jugtment  on  newsprint  from  Ca- 
newsprint  inventory  close  to  ex-  nadian  and  Northeast  U.  S. 
haustion  because  of  this  car  ^jj|g  been  more  suc- 

shortage,  no  newspaper  was  gessful  in  the  Southeast.  As  a 
forced  to  suspend  publication,  result  of  joint  ANPA  and  mill 
Close  liaison  was  maintained  action.  Southern  railroads  have 
with  the  Canadian  railroads,  agreed  to  reduce  rates  on  news- 
Association  of  American  Rail-  p^nt  paper  to  the  pulpboard 
roads,  various  U.  S.  railroads,  fibreboard  Group  C  basis 

and  the  mills,  and  the  emergen-  fpQjjj  established  mills  at  Cal- 
cy  was  met.  houn,  Tenn.  and  Coosa  Pines, 

We  are  continuing  efforts  to  ^ja.  The  basis  also  is  to  be 
have  both  U.  S.  and  Canadian  ^lade  applicable  from  the  two 
railroads  build  general  all-pur-  proposed  mills  at  Palatka,  Fla.; 
pose  box  cars  equipped  with  Mobile,  Ala. 
cushion  underframes  and  draft  participated  in 

gears  to  insure  better  handling 

of  newsprint  in  transit.  These  (Continued  on  page  90) 
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What  your  advertising  dollar 

BUYS 

in  Newspaper  Advertising,  Nationwide 


450,000  .  •  •  buys  a  200 -line  advertisement,  6  times 

in  590  daily  newspapers 
reaching  over  38,000,000  families 
Coverage:  80%  of  America’s  47,600,000  families. 


450,000  _  ,  •  buys  a  quarter-page  advertisement,  6  times 

in  590  daily  newspapers 
reaching  over  38,000,000  families 
Coverage:  80%  of  America’s  47,600,000  families. 


*2,100,000  buys  a  1,000-line  advertisement  in  Black  and  One  Color,  13  times 

in  555  daily  newspapers 
reaching  over  33,500,000  families 
Coverage:  71%  of  America’s  47,600,000  families. 


*4,800,000  buys  a  full-page  advertisement  in  Black  and  One  Color,  13  times 

in  590  daily  newspapers 
reaching  over  38,000,000  families 
Coverage:  80%  of  America’s  47,600,000  families. 


No  other  medium  ran  match  this  record,  either  in  coverage  or  cost! 

TODAY..  .  more  people  are  buying  more  newspapers  than  ever  before, 
and  in  newspapers,  the  reader  welcomes  YOUR  advertising. 

Published  in  the  Interest  of  Newspapers  and  Advertisers  by 

Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 

HsasssT  W.  Moionsr,  Pafintwr 
Newspaper  Representatives  Since  1900 
tt^preunting  Mnnfufm  0»ly 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  DETROIT  •  PHILADELPHIA  •  BOSTON  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  DALLAS  •  KANSAS  CITY  •  MIAMI 
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Traffic  Dept. 

(Continued  from  page  88) 


adjusting  rates  on  newsprint 
paper  to  a  number  of  destina¬ 
tions  in  the  U.  S.  particularly 
from  Pacific  Coast  mills  to  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah.  In  this  in¬ 
stance  our  action  saved  one 
newspaper  approximately  $28,- 
000  per  year. 

Printing  Presses 
In  our  last  annual  report  we 
commented  on  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  piggy-back  or  flat  car 
trailer  service  established  by 
U.  S.  railroads  and  the  import¬ 
ance  of  its  application  to  ship¬ 
pers  of  printing  presses  on 
which  the  publisher  pays  and 
bears  the  transportation  charge. 
Press  manufacturers  furnished 
a  list  of  newspapers  to  which 
important  shipments  of  presses 
were  to  be  made  and  we  pur¬ 
sued  the  subject  by  arranging 
pigrgry  -  back  service  wherever 
possible.  During  the  past  year 
we  haxe  examined  or  estab¬ 
lished  piggy-back  service  to  17 
newspaper  locations  in  the  U.S., 
and  one  in  Canada.  Use  of 
this  class  of  service  eliminates 
costly  destination  trucking 
charges  with  a  consequent  direct 
saving  of  many  thousands  of 
dollars  to  publishers.  All  news¬ 
papers  availing  themselves  of 
this  class  of  service  advise  they 
were  greatly  pleased  with  it. 
The  Traffic  Department  pio¬ 
neered  in  the  establishment  of 
this  class  of  railroad  service  for 
the  movement  of  printing 
presses. 

Paper  Winding  Cores 
Last  year  we  advised  mem¬ 
bers  that  the  Traffic  Depart¬ 
ment  application  filed  with  the 
Official,  Southern  and  Western 
railroads  to  provide  for  rates  on 
paper  winding  cores  in  carload 
lots  based  on  the  newsprint 
rate  in  the  reverse  direction 
was  progressing  satisfactorily. 
We  now  report  further  gains. 
Official  and  Southern  Territory 
Lines  have  recommended  that 
the  basis  be  adopted.  The  propo¬ 
sition  has  been  referred  to  the 
Western  and  Southwestern  Rate 
Committees  for  their  concur¬ 
rence.  When  the  proposal  is 
fully  approved,  there  will  be  a 
uniform  basis  for  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  carload  rates  on  old  pa¬ 
per  winding  cores  shipped  bv 
EJastem,  Southern,  Western  and 
Southwestern  newspapers  to 
mills  in  Canada  and  the  U.  S. 
The  publication  of  the  same 
rate  basis  from  Far  Western 
origins  to  mills  in  the  same  ter¬ 
ritory  is  next  on  our  agenda 
for  treatment. 


The  next  meeting  is  scheduled 
for  June  1956  in  Chicago. 

ICC  Proceedings 
In  addition  to  active  partici¬ 
pation  in  Ex  Parte  175  and  Ex 
Parte  196,  ANPA  became  a 
party  of  record  in  MC-C  1658, 

R.  C.  Motor  Lines  vs.  S.  B. 
Herndon  Inc.,  in  which  the  ex¬ 
emption  granted  newspapers 
under  Section  203  (b)  (7)  of 
Part  II  of  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Act  was  assailed  by  com¬ 
plainant.  As  the  result  of  ANPA 
intervention  and  brief,  the  Com-  ' 
mission  rejected  the  complain¬ 
ant’s  contentions  and  dismissed 
the  proceedings. 


CULINARY  DELIGHT  is  concocted  right  before  their  eyes  es  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  James  F.  O'Connor  watch  with  interest.  Mr.  O'Connor  is 
business  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette. 


Based  on  departmental  repre¬ 
sentation,  the  Railroad  Uniform 
Clas.^ification  Committee  re¬ 
duced  the  present  carload  rate 
on  newspaper  supplements  from 
Class  50  to  Class  35,  and  less 
than  carload  lots  from  Class  70 
to  Class  55,  effective  March  1, 
1956.  It  is  estimated  this  will 
result  in  savings  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $10,000  annually  to 
newspaper  publishers  who  di¬ 
rectly  pay  and  bear  the  trans¬ 
portation  charges. 

Newsprint  Damage 

Report  of  the  joint  meeting  of 
ANPA  and  the  Newsprint  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Chicago  and  East¬ 
ern  Claim  Conference  held  in 
New  York  City  April  25,  1955, 
was  made  to  members  in  Spe¬ 
cial  Traffic  Department  Bulle¬ 
tin  dated  July  1955.  An  analysis 
was  made  of  what  can  be  done 
to  prevent  damage  to  newsprint 
paper,  illustrated  by  27  dia¬ 
grams  depicting  good  and  bad 
loading  patterns  for  newsprint 
used  by  a  majority  of  the  mills 
in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  ANPA  distribution,  ap¬ 
proximately  1,700  copies  were 
sent  to  railroads,  mills  and 
others  interested,  in  all  sections 
of  the  world. 

Nov.  8  and  9,  1955,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Canadian  Na¬ 
tional  Railways  cooperating  with 
Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Co.  and 
Anglo-Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper 
Mills,  a  series  of  longitudinal 
impact  tests  were  made  at 
Beaupre  and  Quebec  City  on 
newsprint  loaded  in  a  conven¬ 
tional  plexiglass-sided  box  car. 
Slow  motion  pictures  of  the  test 
were  made  by  the  Traffic  De¬ 
partment  and  incorporated  into 
a  600'  16  mm  silent  film  fully 
documented,  captioned  “ANPA 
Tests  on  Newsprint  Loaded  in 


Visible-Sided  Box  Car.”  The  film 
shows  what  happens  to  news¬ 
print  when  impacted  under  sup¬ 
posedly  ideal  conditions  in  which 
recommended  loading  patterns 
are  used.  Showing  was  made  at 
the  Eastern  Railroad  Claim 
Conference  Jan.  25,  1956  and  be¬ 
fore  the  National  Freight  Loss 
and  Damage  Prevention  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  U.  S.  railroads  at 
Chicago  Feb.  8,  1956.  Nine  in¬ 
dividual  railroads  have  request¬ 
ed  the  film  for  periods  ranging 
from  three  to  four  weeks  to  in¬ 
doctrinate  operating  employees 
responsible  for  the  careful  han¬ 
dling  of  newsprint  over  their 
properties. 

Acting  on  suggestions  made 
at  April  25,  1955  meeting  of 
ANPA  and  the  Railroad  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Damage  to  Newsprint 
Committee,  a  12-member  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  to  make 
a  continuing  study  of  newsprint 
loss  and  damage.  A  meeting  was 
held  Nov.  16,  1955,  in  New  York 
City,  and  a  comprehensive  pro¬ 
gram  for  further  action  was 
adopted.  John  L.  Blake.  Vice 
President,  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  was  elected  Chair¬ 
man,  and  E.  G.  Overmire,  Su¬ 
perintendent  Claim  Prevention, 
New  York  Central  System,  Sec¬ 
retary.  The  committee  is  com¬ 
prised  of  four  representatives 
from  U.  S.  and  Canadian  news¬ 
print  mills,  four  from  the  rail¬ 
roads,  and  four  from  the  news¬ 
print  consumers.  ANPA  Board 
of  Directors  appointed  John  L. 
Blake,  Vice  President,  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers;  A.  F. 
Peterson,  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah) 
Deseret  News  and  Salt  Lake 
Telegram;  H.  B.  Wilcox,  At¬ 
lanta  (Ga.)  Journal  and  Con¬ 
stitution;  and  R.  A.  Cooke, 
ANPA,  to  represent  newspapers. 


Informal  Complaints 

For  several  years  past  we 
have  been  reporting  on  the 
status  of  14  Informal  Com¬ 
plaints  which  the  Traffic  De¬ 
partment  filed  in  behalf  of  a 
number  of  New  York  City 
newspapers  seeking  relief  from 
full  payment  of  dock  storage 
charges  on  newsprint  accumu¬ 
lated  as  the  result  of  a  truck 
strike  occurring  during  1946  and 
1948.  After  prolonged  negotia¬ 
tions,  an  agreement  with  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  and  to  the 
satisfaction  of  interested  pub¬ 
lishers  was  reached  with  the 
New  York  Central  System.  The 
agreement  terminated  pending 
civil  suits.  The  original  amount 
of  outstanding  charges  totaling 
$25,185.59  was  adjusted  to  a 
basis  of  $18,060.97. 

Freight  Bill  Auditing 

During  1955,  a  total  of  8,914 
freight  bills  from  37  newspa¬ 
pers  were  received  for  audit, 
and  have  since  been  returned. 
We  collected  $2,799.43,  in  over¬ 
charges,  checks  for  which  have 
been  sent  to  publishers.  Mem¬ 
bers  are  urged  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  free  auditing 
service. 

Miscellaneous  Services 

The  number  of  inquiries  re¬ 
ceived  during  the  past  12 
months  exceeded  the  previous 
year.  Subjects  covered  every 
conceivable  transportation  prob¬ 
lem.  Thousands  of  rate  propos¬ 
als  were  analyzed  to  determine 
if  the  newspaper  publishing 
business  was  affected.  Many  1 
were  acted  upon.  Our  tariff 
files  continue  to  grow.  We  now 
have  approximately  3,000  is¬ 
sues  in  use,  supplements  to 
which  require  constant  check¬ 
ing. 

We  wish  to  express  our  ap¬ 
preciation  for  the  cooperation 
extended  by  the  membership. 
Continued  use  of  the  Traffic 
Department’s  facilities  is  urged. 

R.  A.  Cooke,  Manager 
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COLOR  REGISTER  CONTROLS 


Among  the  most  important  news¬ 
papers,  most  of  the  press  drives  and 
all  of  the  electric  tensions  are  sup¬ 
plied  by  Cline  Electric. 


Among  the  finest  color  printers,  most 
of  the  automatic  color  register  con¬ 
trols  are  supplied  by  Crosfield. 


Cline  Electric,  in  association  with 
Crosfield,  offers  the  first  integrated 
control  system  for  newspaper  presses. 


Speed  and  tension  controls  are  co¬ 
ordinated  with  color  register  control 
— sidelay  and  circumferential. 


CALL  CLINE  TODAY 

For  the  Latest,  The  Most  Economical,  The  Best 
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ANPA— MECHANICAL  DEPARTMENT 


Punch  Card  System 
Records  Vital  Data 


Each  year  the  services  of  the 
Mechanical  Department  have 
been  used  more  and  more  by 
the  membership  and  this  year 
has  been  no  exception.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  the  cost  of  production, 
scarcity  of  newsprint,  increase 
in  use  of  ROP  Color,  plus  ap¬ 
plications  of  equipment  and 
new  processes  have  caused  many 
members  to  look  to  the  Mechan¬ 
ical  Department  for  assistance 
in  the  problems  of  relating  to 
all  these  facets  of  mechanical 
production. 

The  Department  is  primarily 
a  service  organization — in  effect 
a  clearing  house  of  all  pertinent 
information  on  production — and 
the  assistance  that  is  available 
to  members  is  being  utilized 
more  and  more.  Much  of  our 
time  is  devoted  to  answering 
questions  from  individual  mem¬ 
bers  about  their  particular  prob¬ 
lems.  The  answer  to  any  one 
publisher’s  particular  problem 
develops  automatically  into  val¬ 
uable  information  for  other  pub¬ 
lishers  with  similar  problems. 
When  the  problem  is  general, 
either  a  Mechanical  Bulletin  or 
one  of  the  new  Special  ANPA 
Reports  is  issued.  Since  Jan.  1, 
1956,  two  Special  ANPA  Re¬ 
ports  have  been  issued  on  sub¬ 
jects  which  are  of  great  interest 
to  publishers.  The  first,  issued 
on  Jan.  17,  1956,  deals  with  the 
9-Column  Format,  how  and 
where  it  is  used.  The  second,  is¬ 
sued  April  11,  1956,  deals  with 
newspapers  using  less  than 
11-6-pica  columns  and/or  60- 
inch  newsprint  or  less.  Reac¬ 
tions  from  members  on  these 
two  different  approaches  to  the 
newsprint  shortage  problem 
have  been  excellent. 

Specifications,  Equipment 

The  Mechanical  Department 
is  now  designing  a  special  punch 
card  system  which  will  contain 
all  pertinent  mechanical  specifi¬ 
cations  and  all  mechanical  equip¬ 
ment  for  each  member  paper. 
This  information  will  be  so  ar¬ 
ranged,  that  it  will  be  possible 
to  tell  exactly  what  any  one  pa¬ 
per  is  doing,  or  to  supply  a  list 
of  newspapers  doing  any  one 
certain  thing  mechanically.  In 
the  past,  the  majority  of  this 
information  has  been  in  the 
files,  but  was  not  quickly  com¬ 
pilable.  With  the  new  punch 
card  system,  any  one  or  com¬ 
bination  of  several  hundred 


pieces  of  information  can  be  se¬ 
lected  in  a  matter  of  minutes. 

Mechanical  Cmiference 

The  27th  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence  was  held  in  Chicago  June 
6,  7,  and  8.  Reports  from  mem¬ 
bers  indicate  it  was  the  most 
successful  Conference  ever  held. 
A  new  high  of  281  member  pa¬ 
pers  were  represented  with  a 
total  registration  of  1,386  peo¬ 
ple  from  40  states  and  five  prov¬ 
inces  of  Canada.  An  increase  in 
the  number  of  publishers,  busi¬ 
ness  managers,  general  man¬ 
agers  and  other  office  person¬ 
nel,  indicates  that  the  Mechani¬ 
cal  Conference  can  offer  solu¬ 
tions  to  newspaper  executives 
other  than  the  mechanical  per¬ 
sonnel. 

The  28th  ANPA  Mechanical 
Conference  will  be  held  in  Dal¬ 
las,  Tex.,  June  4,  5,  and  6.  All 
sessions  and  equipment  displays 
will  be  in  the  Statler-Hilton 
Hotel.  Advance  registration  in¬ 
dicates  attendance  will  be  good 
and  advance  sale  of  equipment 
display  booths  indicates  a  grow¬ 
ing  desire  by  manufacturers 
and  suppliers  to  exhibit  their 
products  at  the  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference. 

As  was  the  case  last  year, 
there  will  be  three  full  days  of 
sessions  plus  one  night  session 
which  will  be  devoted  to  “Small¬ 
er  Cities,”  to  discuss  the  overall 
production  problems  of  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  smaller  circulation 
brackets.  Other  sessions  will  be 
devoted  to  Research,  ROP  Color, 
Stereotyping,  Advertising,  En¬ 
graving,  Composing  Room,  Mail- 
room,  and  Pressroom.  Outstand¬ 
ing  newspaper  production  ex¬ 
ecutives  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  will  speak  and  lead  dis¬ 
cussions  at  each  session.  The 
program  prepared  by  the  Me¬ 
chanical  Committee  and  the  De¬ 
partment  will,  we  hope,  provide 
those  in  attendance  with  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  useful  information  on 
present-day  problems  as  well  as 
new  processes,  new  equipment 
and  new  techniques.  All  pub¬ 
lishers  are  urged  to  attend  the 
Mechanical  Conference  and  to 
send  their  mechanical  executives 
to  this  important  meeting. 

During  1955,  the  Mechanical 
Department  published  more  bul¬ 
letins  and  more  total  pages 
than  in  any  year  in  its  history. 
Thirty-two  bulletins  were  issued 
which  cover  new  equipment. 


helpful  hints  and  aids  to  present 
problems  as  well  as  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  1955  Mechanical 
Conference.  Also  included  In 
the  bulletins,  were  the  15th  Re¬ 
port  on  Page  Size  and  Paper 
Roll  Width  plus  the  four  Quar¬ 
terly  Newsprint  Waste  Reports. 

ROP  Color  Printing 

The  second  in  a  series  of  re¬ 
ports  designed  to  assist  news¬ 
papers  in  producing  day-in-day- 
out  uniformity  of  ROP  Color 
reproduction  in  advertising  and 
editorial  matter  was  issued  in 
January  1956.  This  is  Joint  Re¬ 
port  No.  7,  entitled  “Recom¬ 
mended  Standard  Colors  for 
Run-Of-Paper  Color  Printing.” 
The  inks  recommended  by  the 
Joint  Committee  are  based  on  a 
mixing  and  blending  system  us¬ 
ing  three  process  colors,  nine 
toners  and  a  mixing  and  blend¬ 
ing  white.  With  a  supply  of  the 
13  standard  color  inks,  a  news¬ 
paper  can  mix  any  quantity  of 
ink  desired  for  any  color  re¬ 
quested  by  the  advertiser.  If  a 
complete  stock  of  the  basic  col¬ 
ors  is  not  available,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  can  request  his  ink  manu¬ 
facturer  to  mix  the  standard 
colors.  All  of  the  ROP  color 
ink  suppliers  in  the  country 
have  been  consulted  and  have 
been  informed  as  to  the  stand¬ 
ards  adopted  by  the  ANPA  and 
the  AAAA. 

Through  this  system  newspa¬ 
pers  can  produce  an  unlimited 
variety  of  shades,  ranging  from 
pure  strong  colors  to  delicate 
pastels. 

Joint  Report  No.  8,  the  third 
in  the  series  on  ROP  Color,  was 
mailed  to  members  April  25,  and 
should  be  in  the  offices  of  mem¬ 
bers  by  the  time  they  return 
from  the  Convention.  This  re¬ 
port  deals  with  the  Proper  Prep¬ 
aration  of  Copy,  Art  and  Pho¬ 
tography.  One  Joint  Report 
dealing  with  the  Preparation  of 
Engraving  and  Duplicating  Ma¬ 
terials  will  be  issued  later.  It 
is  now  being  worked  on  by  the 
Joint  Committee  and  should  be 
available  before  the  end  of  1956. 

Richard  E.  Lewis,  Manager 

• 

Record  Travel  Section 

Chicago 

More  than  350  individual  ads 
by  hotel,  motel,  resort,  trans¬ 
portation  and  travel  agency 
advertisers  filled  a  record 
breaking  “early  bird”  travel 
guide  published  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune  on  Sunday,  April  15. 
The  28-page  supplement  con¬ 
tained  more  than  45,000  lines 
of  advertising,  the  largest  vol¬ 
ume  ever  carried  by  the  Trib¬ 
une’s  early  bird  guide. 


ANPA— TRAFFIC 

Two  Moves 
By  Railroads 
Are  Fought 

Within  the  past  12  months 
the  railroads  have  made  two 
moves  affecting  the  cost  of 
transportation.  The  ANPA 
Traffic  Department  has  opposed 
both.  The  Department  opposed 
making  permanent  a  15%  sur¬ 
charge  authorized  in  1951  be¬ 
cause  it  was  felt  that  this  would 
be  but  preliminary  to  another 
application  for  higher  rates. 

The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  approved  this  ap¬ 
plication,  effective  Dec.  1,  1955. 

On  Dec.  27,  1955  the  railroads 
petitioned  for  an  increase  of 
7%.  The  Traffic  Department 
also  opposed  this  application. 
The  I.C.C.  approved  an  increase 
of  6%  on  general  commodities, 
including  newsprint,  effective 
March  7,  1956. 

Efforts  on  behalf  of  the  im¬ 
portant  Safe  Driving  Campaign 
have  been  continued  and  the 
present  enrollment  is  the  high¬ 
est  yet. 

The  Traffic  Department  has 
been  alert  and  active  in  doing 
everything  it  could  to  help  re¬ 
lieve  the  acute  shortage  of  box 
cars  at  paper  mills. 

Cooperation  has  been  con¬ 
tinued  with  railroads  and  pub¬ 
lishers  to  furthering  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  shipping  heavy  equip¬ 
ment,  especially  presses,  by  the 
“piggy  back”  methods.  Also,  the 
Department  has  cooperated  in 
surveying  rate  and  transporta¬ 
tion  problems  for  several  con¬ 
cerns  interested  in  developing 
newsprint  mills. 

With  the  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  the 
General  Managers,  several 
members  of  the'  Traffic  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  manager  of  the 
Traffic  Department,  have  been 
active  on  an  overall  Committee 
of  newsprint  manufacturers, 
railroads  and  publishers  in  try¬ 
ing  to  accomplish  something 
towards  reducing  transit  dam¬ 
age  on  shipments  of  newsprint. 

John  L.  Blake,  Chairman 
Lyle  K.  Anderson 
F.  J.  Byington,  Jr. 

Philip  Chandler 
Louis  N.  Goldberg 
R.  P.  Hunter 
Oliver  King 
Anton  F.  Peterson 
R.  F.  Pittman 
Jack  Tarver 
Arthur  C.  Wahlstedt 
A.  T.  Williams 
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Remarkable  testimonial  to  the 
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ANPA— MECHANICAL 


Newsprint  Savings 
Stressed  By  Group 


Your  Mechanical  Committee 
has  the  responsibility  of  bring¬ 
ing  to  you  information  about 
new  developments  in  mechanical 
production  processes  at  a  prac¬ 
tical,  workable  level,  so  these 
new  things  can  be  incorporated 
into  the  plants  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry.  We  also  have  the 
never-ending  job  of  bringing  to 
our  business  information  about 
the  newer  methods  and  proce¬ 
dures  developed  in  the  various 
plants  over  the  country  and  by 
ANPA  Research  Institute. 

Conference  in  Dallas 

Our  Committee  meets  four 
times  a  year  to  go  over  new 
and  old  developments  and  plan 
for  the  annual  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference  in  June  of  each  year. 
This  year’s  conference  is  to  be 
held  in  Dallas,  Tex.  June  4,  5 
and  6.  This  is  our  first  confer¬ 
ence  in  the  Southwest  and  we 
need  the  full  cooperation  of  all 
publishers  to  make  it  a  success. 
The  meeting  is  being  held 
jointly  with  the  S.N.P.A.  West¬ 
ern  group. 

The  Mechanical  Conference  at 
Chicago  last  June  set  a  new 
standard  for  quality  and  broke 
the  record  for  attendance.  The 
Committee  realizes  that  there 
are  some  handicaps  from  an 
attendance  point  of  view  in 
holding  the  conference  in  Dal¬ 
las,  but  we  will  be  bringing  the 
conference  into  a  new  territory, 
spreading  the  influence  of  the 
conference  into  a  different 
group  of  members  of  ANPA. 

The  program  for  this  year  is 
very  good — the  tentative  agenda 
has  been  sent  you.  We  feel  sure 
that  the  coming  conference  will 
produce  much  new  information 
looking  toward  getting  new 
developments  into  actual  pro¬ 
duction  as  well  as  bringing  up 
points  to  improve  your  present 
operations. 

Our  program  this  year  is  the 
result  of  extensive  planning. 
Much  is  happening  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  newspapers  over  the 
country  and  it  is  imperative 
that  all  publishers  keep  up  with 
the  newer  things.  At  the  same 
time,  we  have  not  forgotten  the 
old,  tested  methods  and  are 
covering  them. 

Newsprint  Savings 

The  activity  of  the  Mechani¬ 
cal  Committee  stresses  the  con¬ 
servation  of  newsprint  and  the 
know-how  needed  to  reduce  roll 


widths  or  go  to  the  nine  col¬ 
umn  page.  While  the  decision 
on  how  you  are  going  to  make 
these  savings  is  up  to  you,  the 
methods  of  making  the  change 
can  be  made  a  great  deal  easier 
if  you  avail  yourself  of  the 
experiences  of  the  Mechanical 
Department  and  committee. 

Use  your  ANPA  Mechanical 
Department  and  Committee — 
we  can  help  you  over  some 
rough  spots  and  make  any 
change  you  contemplate,  easier. 
The  Mechanical  Department  has 
made  great  strides  in  assem¬ 
bling  pertinent  information  and 
while  we  try  to  inform  our 
members  through  the  bulletins, 
there  are  always  specific  ques¬ 
tions  coming  up  that  cannot 
be  covered  by  bulletin  material. 

Joint  Committee  Activities 

The  report  of  the  ANPA- 
AAAA  Joint  Committee  on 
Newspaper  Printing  on  news¬ 
paper  color  inks  has  been  sent 
to  all  members.  The  Committee 
strongly  recommends  adoption 
of  these  color  standards  by 
member  newspapers.  The  Joint 
Committee  has  issued  a  report 
on  Copy,  Artwork  and  Photog¬ 
raphy,  and  will  shortly  issue 
another  report  on  Preparation 
of  Engravings  and  Duplicating 
Materials.  All  of  these  reports 
are  technical  but  are  very  use¬ 
ful.  Member  executives  who  are 
not  technicians  can  get  a  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  of  valuable 
information  from  these  reports. 

Co-Operate  With  Members 

The  Mechanical  Committee 
stands  ready  at  all  times  to 
help  you  improve  the  quality  of 
your  product  and  improve  your 
cost  problems.  This  is  a  co¬ 
operative  approach  and  can  be 
solved  only  if  all  members  use 
and  contribute  to  our  efforts. 
We  need  your  support  for  the 
coming  Mechanical  Conference. 
The  proposed  program  is  hard¬ 
hitting  and  well  planned.  You 
can  contribute  much  to  our 
business  by  sending  your  me¬ 
chanical  executives  to  Dallas  in 
June.  They  can  contribute  their 
experiences  and  receive  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  hundreds  of  other 
mechanical  executives  in  return. 

In  conclusion,  the  Mechanical 
Committee  would  like  to  ex¬ 
press  its  thanks  for  the  fine  co¬ 
operation  it  has  received  from 
the  other  departments  of  the 


ANPA  and  member  newspapers. 
J.  Harold  Mintun,  Chairman 
Leven  T.  Deputy 
William  Dwight 
Charles  Fredrickson 
Henry  Garland 
W.  E.  Gibbons 
Glen  R.  Hutchinson 


The  research  work  of  the 
ANPA  Research  Institute  has 
been  accelerated  during  the  past 
12  months.  As  a  result  of  the 
studies  which  have  been  made 
in  our  laboratory  and  of  co¬ 
operative  efforts  with  manu¬ 
facturers,  several  new  products 
are  now  available  and  others 
will  soon  be. 

Currently  the  invention  which 
is  receiving  the  most  attention 
from  newspapers  is  the  ANPA- 
Dow  high-speed  etching  process. 
This  development  permits  the 
etching  of  halftones  in  1%  to 
1  %  minutes,  and  combination 
or  line  flats  in  16  to  20  min¬ 
utes  without  powdering  or  rout¬ 
ing.  Forty-five  high-speed  etch¬ 
ing  machines  are  being  oper¬ 
ated  in  26  plants  and  more 
are  on  order. 

Photocomposition 

As  a  result  of  the  high-speed 
etching  process,  11  newspapers 
are  experimenting  with  photo¬ 
composition,  using  either  the 
Intertype  Fotosetter  or  the  Pho¬ 
ton  machine.  Within  a  short 
time.  Linotype  hopes  to  enter 
the  photocomposition  field  with 
Linofilm.  Prior  to  the  invention 
of  high-speed  etching,  photo¬ 
composition  was  not  practical 
for  newspapers. 

Testing  of  Mat-Pak 

One  newspaper  is  now  using 
Mat-Pak  for  molding  all  its 
pages,  and  seven  others  are 
making  preparations  for  testing 
this  material.  Mat-Pak  saves 
time  and  labor,  and  produces  a 
plate  which  prints  black  clearer 
than  can  be  done  in  the  conven¬ 
tional  manner.  The  no-pack  mat 
was  developed  through  the  co¬ 
operative  research  of  ANPA 
Research  Institute  and  Kim¬ 
berly-Clark  Corp.  Mat-Pak  has 
been  improved  to  the  point 
where  it  is  now  of  uniform  qual¬ 
ity,  and  the  numbers  of  news¬ 
papers  testing  the  material  will 
undoubtedly  be  increased  during 
1966. 

A  number  of  other  production 
aids  are  now  available  to  news¬ 


George  F.  Marshall 
Joseph  E.  McMullen 
John  W.  Park 
Harry  Sloan 
W.  Watson  Southam 
James  L.  Stott 
Earl  R.  Weiskittel 
Allan  M.  Woods 


papers.  These  include  the  depth 
microscope,  plastic  blanket,  ad 
mark,  core  stripper  and  sheeter, 
slug  gauges,  depth  loupe,  form 
height  gauge,  water  white 
printing  frame  glass,  and  the 
butt  welder.  All  these  develop¬ 
ments  will  save  newspapers 
money.  Several  will  help  me¬ 
chanical  departments  produce 
a  better  printed  newspaper. 

As  a  result  of  cooperative  re¬ 
search  several  new  products 
will  be  available  to  newspapers 
soon.  The  Cutler  -  Hammer 
stacker  and  counter  has  been 
thoroughly  field  tested  and 
when  a  few  minor  alterations 
are  completed,  it  will  be  offered 
for  sale.  Cutler-Hammer  will 
next  develop  a  programming 
system  whereby  newspapers 
will  be  delivered  to  the  mailing 
room  in  the  various  sizes  of 
stacks  required. 

The  Teletypesetter  Corp.  will 
soon  market  an  automatic  al- 
loting  machine  which  will  per¬ 
mit  the  rapid  transmission  of 
perforated  tape  from  a  larger 
number  of  teletype  perforators 
to  a  smaller  number  of  high¬ 
speed  linecasting  machines. 

For  the  past  year  the  Sta-Hi 
Corp.  has  tested  a  tandem  rou¬ 
ter  in  a  newspaper  plant.  This 
machine  will  route  two  plates 
easier  than  a  single  plate  with 
the  equipment  in  current  use. 

The  T.  W.  and  C.  B.  Sheridan 
Co.  is  now  manufacturing  a 
three-hopper  stuffing  machine 
which  is  increasing  the  market 
for  stuffing  equipment.  The 
company  is  experimenting  with 
a  top  and  bottom  wrapper  for 
use  in  the  mailing  room. 

In  cooperation  with  a  manu¬ 
facturer  ANPA  Research  Insti¬ 
tute  is  studying  the  construction 
of  a  high-speed  twine  tying  ma¬ 
chine. 

High-Speed  Teletypesetter 

Research  Institute  is  also  con¬ 
tinuing  its  investigation  of  high¬ 
speed  Teletypesetter  transmis¬ 
sion.  In  cooperation  with  Tele- 
(Continued  on  page  96) 
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AINPA— RELAY  FKESis 

Mobile  Radio 
Offers  Press 
Advantages 

The  newspaper  business  has 
ij^ne  through  the  first  full  year 
during  which  newspaper  mobile 
radio  frequencies  have  not  been 
threatened  from  some  quarter. 

Your  Committee  has  worked 
hard  over  the  years  to  establish 
some  permanence  and  tran¬ 
quility  in  this  situation. 

From  1949  until  a  year  ago 
only  35  newspapers  had  been 
assigned  relay  press  licenses  in 
the  173  megacycle  band.  Now  in 
the  past  year  18  more  news¬ 
papers  have  obtained  licenses. 
This  growth  of  a  little  over 
50%  is  more  than  in  any  year 
since  mobile  radio  in  the  relay 
press  frequencies  became  avail¬ 
able  to  the  newspaper  industry. 

Your  Committee  feels  that  a 
large  factor  in  this  growth  has 
been  the  absence  of  threats  to 
remove  these  channels  and  give 
them  to  other  industries. 

Newspapers  retained  these 
four  frequencies  last  year  on 
the  basis  of  an  assurance  by 
your  Committee  that  there 
would  be  continued  growth. 

The  growth  in  this  past  year 
is  encouraging  and  substantial. 
Further  use  of  these  frequen¬ 
cies  is  necessary  to  solidify  our 
position. 

Mushrooming  Growth 

There  were  scores  of  inci¬ 
dents  throughout  the  year  giv¬ 
ing  further  evidence  that  news¬ 
papers  using  mobile  radio  on 
their  own  individual  frequencies 
have  had  a  tremendous  advan¬ 
tage  over  competition.  As  more 
and  more  papers  use  the  sys¬ 
tem,  this  factor  in  itself  should 
result  in  a  mushrooming 
growth. 

Last  year  your  Committee  ex¬ 
pressed  concern  over  a  tend¬ 
ency  of  some  papers  to  lease 
equipment  from  a  local  tele¬ 
phone  company  rather  than 
owning  and  operating  their  own 
relay  press  equipment.  Your 
Committee  was  worried  about 
this  situation  because  it  felt  it 
would  be  a  frank  admission  to 
the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  that  the  telephone 
company  could  be  considered 
the  representative  of  newspa¬ 
pers  in  mobile  radio  matters. 

But  in  the  past  year  thi*  con¬ 
cern  has  been  largely  eliminated 
by  an  anti-trust  consent  decree 
where  telephone  companies 


were  enjoined  from  leasing  and 
maintaining  facilities.  Existing 
lease  -  maintenance  arrange¬ 
ments,  and  those  entered  into 
within  45  days  after  the  final 
judgment,  could  be  continued 
for  five  years.  This  action, 
which  brings  to  a  close  a  seven- 
year  old  anti-trust  suit,  will 
forbid  a  system  whereby  a 
newspaper  would  obtain  its  own 
frequency  in  the  173  megacycle 
band  from  the  Federal  Commu¬ 
nications  Commission  and  then 
enter  into  an  arrangement  with 
the  telephone  company  for  lease 
and  maintenance  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  needed  to  operate  on  this 
frequency. 

There  is  an  exhibit  of  mobile 
radio  equipment  from  several 
manufacturers  in  the  East 
Foyer.  This  equipment  is  typi¬ 
cal  of  that  used  by  many  news¬ 
papers.  Members  of  the  sub¬ 
committee  and  manufacturers 
representatives  will  be  avail¬ 
able  to  answer  questions  re¬ 
garding  relay  press  and  mobile 
radio  systems. 

George  E.  Akerson,  Chairman 

Clifford  Denton,  John  J. 

Reidy,  George  Schreiber 


Research  Inst. 
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typesetter  and  American  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Telegraph  Co.,  Re¬ 
search  Institute  is  studying 
ways  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
transmitting  stock  market  quo¬ 
tations  at  high  speed. 

Testing  New  Methods 
The  Institute  is  assisting  in 
exploration  of  powderless  etch¬ 
ing  of  zinc,  and  is  continuing  to 
work  with  zinc  suppliers  to  de¬ 
velop  a  product  which  will  be 
useful  to  newspapers. 

These,  in  addition  to  several 
other  inventions  which  will  soon 
be  announced,  offer  newspapers 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  test 
new  equipment  and  methods. 
How  soon  these  inventions  will 
be  ready  for  widespread  u.se 
depends  on  how  promptly  news¬ 
papers  are  willing  to  test  them. 
Each  year  more  newspapers 
demonstrate  willingness  to  ex¬ 
periment  with  new  machinery 
and  processes,  but  more  re¬ 
cruits  are  needed  if  we  are  to 
keep  pace  with  the  rapid  ad¬ 
vancements  made  in  other  fields. 

Direct  Plate  Printing 
An  intensive  study  to  find  a 
practical  solution  to  direct  plate 
printing  has  been  undertaken  at 
the  laboratory.  This  study  in¬ 
volves  designing  and  engineer¬ 
ing  equipment  for  use  by  news¬ 
papers.  An  additional  cylinder 
has  been  added  to  the  Hoe 


Printmaster  in  the  laboratory 
in  order  that  studies  may  be 
made  of  dry  offset  utilizing  ster- 
eotype  plates.  If  successful, 
this  process  will  mean  higher 
quality  reproduction  on  standard 
grades  of  newsprint. 

Improving  Quality 

The  Research  Institute  is 
making  another  study,  through 
the  Institute  of  Paper  Chem¬ 
istry,  to  improve  the  quality  of 
printing.  Tests  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  Institute  of  Pa¬ 
per  Chemistry  to  predetermine 
how  well  a  sheet  of  newsprint 
will  print.  A  statistical  study 
is  now  being  made  to  determine 
to  what  extent  qualified  per¬ 
sonnel  can  agree  on  what  is  a 
well  printed  sheet.  As  a  result 
of  the  information  obtained 
from  this  project,  newsprint 
manufacturers  should  be  able  to 
test  the  printability  of  news¬ 
print  at  the  time  it  is  produced. 
Such  quality  control  is  greatly 
needed  in  newsprint  manufac¬ 
ture,  and  becomes  increasingly 
important  as  production  is 
speeded  up  to  meet  the  greater 
demands  of  publishers. 

Color  Printing 

Will  better  printing  processes 
mean  improved  color  printing? 
Techniques  employed  for  letter- 
press  color  reproduction  are  not 
necessarily  the  best  for  direct 
plate  printing  or  indirect  letter- 
press.  Research  Institute  is  be¬ 
ing  equipped  to  seek  the  ulti¬ 
mate  processes  and  techniques 
which  will  be  used  in  making 
color  separation  plates  for  any 
printing  process. 

Offset  Printing 

In  order  to  study  the  process 
of  offset  printing,  Research  In¬ 
stitute  will  shortly  install  a 
Goss  wet  offset  press.  This  will 
permit  the  study  and  evaluation 
in  the  laboratory  of  various  off¬ 
set  printing  processes  and  plate 
making  procedures. 

Laboratory  Expands 

The  new  south  wing  of  the 
Research  Institute  Laboratory 
building,  Easton,  Pa.  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  April,  1965.  This  ad¬ 
dition  of  2,000  square  feet 
brings  the  total  floor  area  of 
the  building  to  10,400  square 
feet.  The  new  wing  has  per¬ 
mitted  a  much  needed  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  stereotype  depart¬ 
ment  and  has  also  made  pos¬ 
sible  the  extension  of  press 
room  facilities.  It  has  also  pro¬ 
vided  storage  space  which  was 
previously  rented  outside  of  the 
laboratory. 

During  1955,  a  total  of  29 
representatives  from  13  news¬ 
papers  were  trained  in  the  use 
of  the  ANPA-Dow  high-speed 


etching  process.  This  was  an 
increase  of  12  trainees  over  1 

the  year  1954.  During  last  year  i 
508  visitors  from  30  states  and  < 
10  foreign  countries  visited  the 
laboratory. 

Industrial  research  is  making 
tremendous  strides  forward- 
multiplying  almost  three-fold  in 
size  and  expenditure  every  10 
years.  About  |4  billion  a  year 
are  now  spent  on  research,  and 
it  is  predicted  that  by  1975  this 
figure  will  be  $16  billion,  which 
will  represent  more  than  2%  of 
the  gross  national  production. 

Need  for  Research 

The  urgent  need  for  research 
in  the  newspaper  field  is  clearly 
indicated  by  high  labor  costs. 
Surveys  indicate  that  for  the 
average  newspaper,  payroll 
costs  represent  from  65%  to 
60%  of  all  its  costs  of  publish¬ 
ing.  These  figures  are  unusually 
high  compared  to  those  in  other 
industries.  A  recent  ANPA  sur¬ 
vey  also  showed  that  fringe 
benefit  costs  are  disproportion¬ 
ately  high  in  our  newspaper 
plants. 

A  study  of  economic  devel¬ 
opment  in  the  Midwest  indi¬ 
cated  that,  in  general,  during 
the  next  15  years  the  average 
work  week  will  be  reduced  five 
hours  and  wages  will  be  in¬ 
creased  about  45%.  This  should  j 
be  a  warning  signal  to  news-  i 
papers  to  find  ways  to  make 
their  mechanical  operations 
more  efficient  if  they  are  to 
stay  in  a  financially  healthy 
condition — indeed,  if  many  are 
even  able  to  survive. 

Production  Cost  Records 

The  first  Research  Institute 
project  outside  the  mechanical 
field  is  a  detailed  study  of  com¬ 
posing  room  production  cost 
records.  A  special  committee  is 
handling  this  project.  It  in¬ 
cludes  representatives  of  gen¬ 
eral  management,  mechanical 
and  accounting  departments.  A 
detailed  questionnaire  has  been 
mailed  to  all  ANPA  members 
and  more  than  250  replies  have 
already  been  received.  The  com¬ 
mittee  is  analyzing  this  infor¬ 
mation  and  will  report  to  the 
membership  from  time  to  time. 

Franklin  D.  Scuurz,  | 

President 

Picture  from  Afar 

Minneapolis 
Radio  and  telephone  com¬ 
munication  and  a  telephoto 
transmitter  in  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune  photo  car 
were  used  recently  to  relay  a 
highway  crash  picture  to  Min¬ 
neapolis  from  a  town  118  miles 
away.  * 
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GREAT  NEWSPAPERS! 


This  artich  it  nprinft^  from  NORTHWEST  COMMUNICATIONS,  buINlin  of  Iho  School 
of  Communications,  Univorsity  ol  Washington,  Doc.,  I9S5. 

What  is  a  great  newspaper? 

In  any  group  of  intelligent  journalists  there  would  be  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  what  was  meant  by  the  question  and  there  would  be  great 
variation  in  the  answers.  But  if  each  journalist  indicated  some  of  the  news¬ 
papers  he  especially  respected,  a  pattern  of  greatness  might  be  worked  out. 

Accordingly,  a  group  of  outstanding  journalists  was  asked  to  suggest 
the  ten  greatest  papers.  There  were  29  replies  from  editors  of  large  and 
small  papers;  from  every  region;  and  from  syndicated  columnists  working 
on  a  national  scale. 

Two  newspapers  appear  on  all  the  lists.  They  are  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal.  The  next  highest  number  of  votes  went 
to  the  St.  Louis  Post- Dispatch.  Two  newspapers  share  the  next  bracket  — 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  and  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  The  Washington 
Post  stands  alone  in  the  fourth  bracket. 

Tied  for  fifth  place  in  frequency  of  mention  are  the  New  York  Post,  Des 
Moines  Register  &  Tribune,  Baltimore  Sun,  and  New 
York  Herald-Tribune.  Next  come  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
t\  and  the  Madison  Capital  Times. 

Highly  regarded  by  a  majority  of  the  journalists  are 
\  the  Toledo  Blade,  Denver  Post,  Raleigh  News  &  Observer, 

Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune,  Providenee  Journal  &  Bill - 
letin,  Kansas  City  Star-Times,  Washington  Star,  Chieago 
Daily  News,  and  Hartford  Courant.  Receiving  at  least 
one  mention  are  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Atlanta 
Journal,  Buffalo  Courier-Express,  Newark  News,  Oak¬ 
land  Tribune,  Los  Angeles  Times,  Cleveland  Press  and 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Obviously,  some  of  these  choices  are  “favorite  sons,”  valueless  to  any  seri¬ 
ous  study  of  the  subject.  In  any  case,  the  selections  offer  food  for  thought. 

In  general,  it  would  appear  that  the  outstanding  newspaper  men  think  of 
a  great  newspaper  as  one  having  the  confidence  of  its  public.  That  would  in¬ 
clude  many  of  the  smaller  publications  whose  impact  on  public  and  craft  is 
not  as  great.  Integrity,  fairness,  willingness  to  take  up  unpopular  and  un¬ 
profitable  causes  when  circumstances  demand,  responsible  leadership  and 
the  putting  of  public  service  above  private  gain  were  some  of  the  criteria. 
With  few  exceptions,  all  the  newspapers  mentioned  are  financially  stable. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  be  great  otherwise. 

There  is  a  curious  regional  alignment  in  this  selection.  Of  the  31  news¬ 
papers  mentioned,  only  one  is  in  the  deep  South.  Only  three  are  on  the  West 
Coast,  each  mentioned  only  once,  and  none  are  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  On 
the  other  hand,  cities  lying  along  the  old  fault-line  between  North  and  South 
—in  the  so-called  “border  states”— have  more  than  their  share  of  recogni¬ 
tion  on  the  list.  Baltimore,  Washington,  Louisville,  St.  Louis  and  Kansas 
City  are  all  in  this  area. 


Henry  Watterson  had  a  way  of  thanking  people  who  had  said  something  kind  about  him,  his 
editorials,  or  about  The  Courier- Journal  with  the  expression,  “We  bows  toward  you!”  May  we  make 
our  best  bow  to  the  29  editors  who  voted  unanimously  for  The  Courier- Journal  as  a  “great 
newspaper” !  We  are  enormously  pleased  and  immensely  flattered  to  be  in  such  company  as  The 
New  York  Times,  the  other  American  paper  endorsed  by  all  29  editors. 

One  thing  we  hasten  to  say,  however:  We  here  at  The  Courier-Journal  do  not  pretend  to  be  in  the 
class  of  The  New  York  Times,  which  we  consider  infinitely  the  best  newspaper  in  the  world.  Nothing 
touches  it  for  comprehensiveness  or  for  all-round  excellence  and  skill.  What  we  aspire  to  do,  and 
>  what  we  try’  to  do,  is  to  publish  the  best  regional  paper  we  can.  That  is  made  easier  and  more  pleasant 
when  you  have  such  a  place  as  Louisville  in  which  to  publish  and  such  people  as  those  who  live  here 
to  deal  with.  And,  of  course,  when  there  are  so  many  bright  people — young  and  old — on  the  staff. 

LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY 
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ANPA— EDUCATION 


Finding  Qualified  Help 
Still  Major  Problem 


Finding  qualified  personnel  is 
still  a  major  problem  confront¬ 
ing  newspaper  executives  today. 
There  is  no  dearth  of  available 
personnel  but  the  difficulty 
seems  to  lie  primarily  in  a  mis¬ 
conception  that  journalism  is  an 
overcrowded  field,  that  starting 
salaries  for  beginners  are  lower 
than  those  offered  in  other 
fields,  and  that  opportunities  in 
a  newspaper  career  are  limited. 
In  addition  there  is  competition 
from  other  communications  me¬ 
dia  seeking  the  same  type  of 
qualified  personnel  as  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Newspapers  up  to  now  have 
been  singularly  reticent  in  pub¬ 
licizing  many  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  newspaper  work. 
They  have  failed  to  point  out 
that  salaries  are  equal  to  if  not 
more  than  in  other  communica¬ 
tions  media;  they  do  not  pub¬ 
licize  the  many  opportunities 
for  youngsters  who  have  the 
desire  and  talent  to  make 
careers  for  themselves.  There¬ 
fore,  many  young  people  are  de¬ 
flected  from  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  through  lack  of  knowledge. 

Shortage  Can  Be  Met 

The  shortage  of  qualified 
persons  available  for  the  news¬ 
paper  business  can  be  met.  One 
answer  lies  in  the  journalism 
schools.  Local  high  schools  and 
colleges  also  provide  an  area 
from  which  prospective  newspa¬ 
permen  may  be  recruited. 

Newspaper  executives  should 
visit  journalism  schools,  main¬ 
tain  close  contact  with  local 
high  schools  and  colleges.  They 
should  point  out  the  many  op¬ 
portunities  available  in  the 
newspaper  business  for  those 
interested  in  a  journalism  ca¬ 
reer. 

They  should  publicize  their 
newspaper  and  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  working  on 
the  newspaper. 

If  this  is  done  a  part  of  the 
problem  is  met. 

Offering  part  time  jobs  to 
journalism  students  during  sum¬ 
mer  vacations  can  bring  about 
interest  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness. 

Summer  jobs  for  journalism 
teachers  can  be  productive  be¬ 
cause  those  professors  can  go 
back  to  their  classes  and  in¬ 
struct  their  students  from  first 
hand  knowledge.  A  list  of 
available  teachers  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  writing  to  the  School 


of  Journalism,  Michigan  State 
University,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 
It  is  a  worthwhile  project. 

A.C.E.J.  has  issued  a  pam¬ 
phlet  entitled  “Choosing  A 
Career  In  Journalism”  aimed  at 
interesting  high  school  students 
in  careers  in  journalism.  The 
pamphlet  represents  some  three 
years  of  work  by  members  of 
the  Council,  journalism  educa¬ 
tors,  newspapermen,  etc.  It 
contains  32  pages,  and  is  illus¬ 
trated.  It  can  be  purchased  for 
25  cents,  in  quantities  of  less 
than  100,  and  20  cents  for  or¬ 
ders  of  more  than  100.  Orders 
should  be  sent  to  Prof.  John  E. 
Stempel,  Secretary  -  Treasurer, 
A.C.E.J.,  Ernie  Pyle  Hall,  In¬ 
diana  University,  Bloomington, 
Ind. 

More  research  in  journalism 
education  should  be  made  by 
teachers  in  journalism  schools 
and  results  of  such  research 
should  be  applied  in  school 
curricula.  Journalism  education 
has  changed  and  better  methods 
of  teaching  journalism  should 
be  investigated  by  teachers. 
Journalism  education  publica¬ 
tions  should  be  examined  for 
progressive  educational  surveys. 
A  tentative  list  of  areas  of  in¬ 
vestigation,  which  includes  11 
fields  as  examples  of  inquiry 
into  journalism  education,  is 
given  in  article  entitled  “Need¬ 
ed;  More  Research  in  Educa¬ 
tion  for  Journalism”  by  Leslie 
G.  Moeller,  chairman,  A.C.E.J. 
Accrediting  Committee,  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  Quarterly,  Winter  1956 
edition. 

Conditions  for  Accreditation 

At  the  1955  ANPA  Conven¬ 
tion  the  conditions  for  accredi¬ 
tation  recommended  by  the  ac¬ 
crediting  committee  were  re¬ 
ported  as  having  been  approved. 
For  the  information  of  those 
unfamiliar  with  the  1955  report 
to  the  Convention  the  conditions 
follow: 

1.  The  institution  concenied 
has  requested  A.C.E.J.  accredi¬ 
tation. 

2.  It  has  been  visited  by  a 
regularly  constituted  A.C.E.J. 
evaluation  team,  either  as  a  part 
of  a  regional  accrediting  visit 
or  separately. 

3.  A.C.EJ.  has  approved  ac¬ 
creditation  as  a  professional 
journalism  program. 

During  the  year  1954-1955  six 
institutions  were  accredited  by 


HOLD  ITI — Photographer  Ben  Roti  gets  e  shot  of  Mr.  and  Mrt. 
William  Shea.  An  old  member  of  the  "juit-one-more  club"  at  ANPA 
time,  Mr.  Shea  is  associate  publisher  and  general  manager  of  tha 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union-Tribune  Publishing  Co. 


A.C.E.J.  bringing  to  a  total  of 
44  the  number  of  colleges  and 
universities  accredited. 

The  objectives  and  purposes 
of  A.C.E.J.  follow: 

1.  To  enhance  the  profes¬ 
sional  status  of  journalism  by 
stimulating  and  encouraging 
sound  programs  of  education 
for  journalism. 

2.  To  aid  in  the  coordination 
of  education  for  journalism  and 
the  needs  of  the  profession. 

3.  To  further  the  study  and 
the  investigation  of  problems  in 
the  field  of  education  for  jour¬ 
nalism  as  these  may  be  referred 
to  the  Council  by  a  constituent 
member  or  by  an  individual 
member  on  the  Council. 

4.  To  define  and,  in  so  far  as 
possible,  to  gain  acceptance  for 
minimum  standards  for  profes¬ 
sional  education  for  journalism. 

5.  To  act  as  a  voluntary,  ac¬ 
crediting  agency  for  educational 
programs  in  journalism. 

The  purposes  of  A.C.E.J.  ac¬ 
crediting  of  professional  pro¬ 
grams  in  journalism  are: 

1.  To  stimulate  the  constant 
improvement  of  education  for 
journalism  through  continuing 
review  of  objectives,  program 
and  results. 

2.  To  describe  the  character¬ 
istics  of  schools  and  depart¬ 
ments  of  journalism  worthy  of 
public  recognition  as  profes¬ 
sional  schools. 

3.  To  guide  prospective  stu¬ 
dents  in  journalism  and  allied 
fields  in  choosing  a  school  or 
department  of  journalism  that 
will  adequately  meet  their  edu¬ 
cational  needs. 

4.  To  seiwe  as  a  guide  to  em- 
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ployers  in  all  mass  communica¬ 
tions  fields  as  to  which  schools 
and  departments  of  journalism 
are  recognized  as  presenting 
professional  programs  worthy 
of  approval. 

5.  To  promote  a  closer  rela¬ 
tionship  among  the  mass  com¬ 
munications  media,  communica¬ 
tions  research  organizations, 
and  the  schools  and  departments 
of  journalism  with  the  idea  of 
meeting  the  educational  and 
professional  needs  of  the  areas 
which  the  schools  serve. 

Twenty  accredited  journalism 
schools  will  be  revisited  by 
A.C.E.J.  visitation  team  during 
the  academic  year  1956-57.  This 
will  complete  the  revisitation  of 
A.C.E.J.  accredited  schools,  orig¬ 
inally  scheduled  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  every  five  years.  The 
visitation  to  all  new  schools 
seeking  accreditation  in  various 
journalism  .segments  has  been 
completed. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  your  rep¬ 
resentative  on  A.C.E.J.  that  it 
is  still  rendering  a  valuable 
service  and  that  ANPA  support 
should  be  continued. 

Walter  W.  White, 
ANPA  Representative 
• 

New  Paper  Planned 

Arlington,  Ore. 

This  community,  which  has 
had  no  newspaper  since  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  the  Arlington  Bul¬ 
letin  by  Raymond  Crowder  in 
1943,  will  have  its  own  news¬ 
paper,  a  weekly,  in  the  near 
future,  according  to  announce¬ 
ment  by  the  local  chamber  of 
commerce. 
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DRIVES  AND  CONTROLS 


in  the  land 
of  skyscrapers .... 

another  installation  by 


Once  again  the  New  York 
Daily  News  has  specified 
Cline  Electric  AC  Unit-Type 
Drives  for  its  latest  Goss 
Headliner  addition. 

In  1956,  as  in  prior  years,  more 
Cline  Electric  AC  Unit-Type 
Drives  are  being  specified  than 
all  other  makes  combined. 


^  CLINE  ELECTRIC  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  .  3405  WEST  47tli  STREET,  CHICAGO  32,  ILLINOIS  .  LOS  ANGELES  17,  CAUF.  •  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 
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ANPA— PRESS  COMMUNICATIONS 


Western  Union  Sought 
No  New  Increases 


Your  Committee  is  happy  to 
report  that  since  the  last  Con¬ 
vention,  Western  Union  has 
sought  no  further  increases  in 
the  already  high  press  rates. 
Last  increase  in  press  rates  was 
granted  Sept.  1,  1954  in  a  lower 
amount  than  originally  proposed 
to  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  following  protest 
of  ANPA  and  numerous  meet¬ 
ings  with  officials  of  Western 
Union. 

However,  effective  at  various 
rates  during  the  past  year. 
Western  Union  increased  its 
intra-state  private  wire  service 
rates,  placing  them  on  the  same 
basis  as  Bell  Telephone  System 
rates  in  38  states.  These  West¬ 
ern  Union  rates  had  not  been 
adjusted  in  more  than  10  years. 
Rate  revision  does  not  affect 
Western  Union  press  message 
rates. 

F.C.C.  has  ordered  hearings 
to  determine  “the  lawfulness  of 
charges,  classifications,  regula¬ 
tions  and  practices”  of  private 
line  services  of  A.  T.  and  T. 
and  the  domestic  leased  facility 
service  of  Western  Union.  No 
dates  for  hearings  have  been 
fixed.  Private  line  services  for 
radio  and  television  broadcast¬ 
ing  are  not  to  be  included  in 
the  investigation. 

Not  Yet  Decided 

Western  Union,  since  its  ab¬ 
sorption  of  Postal  Telegraph 
Co.  in  1943,  has  been  under  ad¬ 
visement  that  it  must  divest  it¬ 
self  of  all  its  international  tele¬ 
graph  operations.  On  Dec.  20, 
1954,  an  F.C.C.  Examiner  rec¬ 
ommended  that  Western  Union 
be  ordered  to  act  within  12 
months.  June,  1955  saw  West¬ 
ern  Union  considering  sale  of 
its  international  operations  to 
Textron  Americans,  Inc.,  but  be¬ 
cause  of  certain  technicalities 
this  plan  failed  to  materialize 
resulting  in  an  announcement 
by  both  companies  on  Dec.  2 
that  negotiations  were  broken 
off.  One  of  the  obstacles  to  the 
successful  consummation  of  the 
sale  was  the  declination  of 
Anglo-American  Telegraph  Co. 
(a  British  concern)  to  release 
the  Western  Union  from  fur¬ 
ther  liability  for  the  lease  of 
five  transatlantic  cables  not  due 
to  expire  until  the  year  2010. 
Thereupon  F.C.C.  granted  West¬ 
ern  Union  extension  of  six 
months  to  find  a  new  buyer. 

Announcement  was  made  Feb. 
18,  1956  by  Western  Union  of 


negotiations  for  the  sale  of  its 
cable  facilities  to  the  American 
Securities  Corporation.  An¬ 
nouncement  states  the  Western 
Union  could  obtain  cancellation 
of  its  Anglo-American  lease  by 
payment  of  a  lump  sum.  Sale 
would  be  subject  to  regulatory 
and  stockholder  approval. 

Sen.  Magnuson  (Wash.) 
chairman.  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  has  announced  his 
committee  wants  to  look  into 
“domestic  and  international  pol¬ 
icy  in  the  common  carrier  com¬ 
munications  field  and  to  weigh 
the  advisability  of  repealing  the 
divestment  section  of  the  1943 
merger  act.”  He  described  Bell 
System  telephone  companies  as 
“a  monopoly  of  all  long  dis¬ 
tance  oral  communications”  as 
well  as  TWX  service  and  private 
line  telegraph. 

Western  Union  Protest 

During  the  Fall  of  1955  Amer¬ 
ican  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Co.  applied  to  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  for  au¬ 
thority  to  construct  a  Hawaiian 
Islands  cable  to  provide  36  two- 
way  telephone  circuits,  one  of 
which  w'ould  be  used  to  operate 
18  telegraph  circuits.  Western 
Union  petitioned  the  Commis¬ 
sion  to  limit  the  proposed  cable 
to  telephone  services.  This,  if 
granted,  would  have  prohibited 
A.  T.  and  T.  from  leasing  to 
the  press  telegraph  circuits  for 
telegraph.  Teletype,  Teletypeset¬ 
ter  and  facsimile  transmissions 
between  the  U.  S.  and  Hawaii. 

The  press  has  always  dealt 
direct  with  A.  T.  and  T.  in  leas¬ 
ing  facilities  for  telegraph. 
Teletype,  Teletypesetter  and 
facsimile  services  within  the 
continental  boundaries  and 
ANPA  felt  the  press  should  not 
be  forced  to  deal  with  a  third 
party  in  connection  with  this 
proposed  cable  to  Hawaii  and  so 
expressed  itself. 

F.C.C.  Nov.  3,  1955,  reaf¬ 
firmed  authority  for  A.  T.  and 
T.  to  construct  its  cable  be¬ 
tween  the  U.  S.  mainland  and 
Hawaii  and  ignored  petitions  by 
Western  Union  and  others 
which  had  joined  Western  Union 
that  the  cable  operations  be 
limited  to  telephone  seiwices.  A 
part  of  F.C.C.  decision  was 
based  on  national  security. 

Wartime  Priority 

At  the  request  of  the  Office 
of  Defense  Mobilization  a  plan 
was  prepared  by  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  for 


MR.  AND  MRS.  James  K.  Guthrie  enjoy  the  relaxing  surroundings  e( 
the  Waldorf,  watching  other  conventioneers  pass  by.  Mr.  Guthrie  is 
executive  vicepresident  of  the  San  Bernardino  (Calif.)  Sun-Telegram. 


priority  transmission  of  tele¬ 
graph  messages  in  time  of  war 
or  national  emergency.  In  the 
plan  set  up,  telegraph  messages 
fell  into  three  major  categories: 
Group  1,  “Emergency,”  Group 
2,  “Immediate;”  and  Group  3, 
“Rapid.”  F.C.C.  informed  ANPA 
that  it  was  expected  very  few 
messages  would  qualify  for 
“Emergency”  or  “Imm^iate” 
classification  but  that  news 
media,  including  newspapers 
and  press  associations,  would 
be  authorized  to  use  precedence 
system  of  transmission  of  tele¬ 
graph  messages. 

It  has  not  been  made  clear 
up  to  now  just  where  press 
messages  may  fit  in  connection 
with  national  defense,  security, 
public  health  and  safety  in 
times  of  national  emergency, 
but  ANPA  has  been  assured 
that  the  value  of  newspapers 
in  disseminating  information 
has  been  recognized  and  that 
the  press  will  be  given  priority 
status. 

Relay  Press 

The  Press  Communications 
Subcommittee  on  Relay  Press 
will  make  a  separate  report  on 
mobile  phones  and  relay  press 
which  deserves  the  attention  of 
all  the  membership.  Relay 
press  is  becoming  increasingly 
important  in  the  operations  of 
newspapers  and  more  newspa¬ 
pers  are  turning  to  mobile 
phones  and  relay  press  as  a 
means  of  quick  communications 
between  happenings  in  the  field 
and  the  newspaper  plant.  Your 
Committee  wants  to  commend 
to  you  the  report  of  the  Sub¬ 
committee  and  to  urge  that 
every  consideration  be  given  to 
use  of  mobile  phones  where 
practical.  Newspapers  have  only 
four  frequencies  which  may  be 


iKsed  for  this  form  of  service, 
and  there  is  constant  competi¬ 
tion  from  others  who  also  seek 
these  frequencies.  If  newspapers 
cannot  justify  their  need  the 
time  will  come  when  they  may 
be  shared  by  others  which  will 
in  effect  destroy  their  useful¬ 
ness  so  far  as  newspapers  are 
concerned. 

Press  Wireless 

Throughout  the  year  Press 
Wireless  continued  to  contribute 
to  the  rapid  transmission  of  in¬ 
ternational  news  by  setting  up 
special  circuits  and  facilities 
for  the  rapid  handling  of  copy 
from  the  Big  Four  Conference 
at  Geneva,  Special  Saar  Valley 
Elections  and  N.A.T.O.  Meeting 
at  Strasbourg,  the  S.E.A.T.O. 
Conference  at  Bandung  and 
Winter  Olympics  at  Cortina 
d’Ampezzo. 

It  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to 
report  that  although  1955  saw 
many  advances  in  newspaper 
costs,  nevertheless  no  rate  in¬ 
crease  has  occurred  in  the  field 
of  press  communications  since 
the  last  Convention.  Your  Com¬ 
mittee  as  always  will  remain 
alert  and  watch  for  any  devel¬ 
opments  which  may  affect  the 
press — it  has  and  will  continue 
to  be  on  the  lookout  for  events 
that  may  even  remotely  affect 
the  right  of  the  newspaper  to 
receive  and  disseminate  the 
news  quickly  and  effectively. 

*.T.  O.  Adi.rr,  Chairman 
George  C.  Biggers 
Chesser  M.  Campbell 
Robert  B.  Choate 
J.  D.  Gortatowsky 
Jack  R.  Howard 
John  S.  Knight 


•This  report  is  sinned  in  the  n:ime 
of  the  late  General  Julius  Ochs  Adler 
who  served  faithfully  as  Chairman  of 
this  important  committee. 
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There  are  two  sides  to  most  situations 
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ANPA— MEMBEKSliil* 

814  Papers 
Now  Belong  to 
Association 


Sewburyport  (Mass.)  Sews  AM’A— SOCIAL  SECLHl’lA 
Carson  City  (Nev.)  Nevada 

A  ppeal  0  *10  *  J. 

Lebanon  (N.H.)  Valley  News  000181  OCCUrity 
New  York  (N.  Y.)  Nowy  ^ 

(Oki.,)  uur.ai.  Domands  New 

Tribune  A  •  i 


ent  quarterly  tax  reporting  is 
pending  before  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  This  bill 


Q  *10  *1  Means  committee.  This  bil 

on  (N.H.)  Valley  News  0OCI8I  OCCliritV  should  be  passed  by  Congresi 
York  (N.  Y.)  Nowy  •J  since  it  is  estimated  this  wil 


s 

I 

,1 


^  ccrtr'l  Qf  irtn  Maryville  (Tenn.)  Times 

a-OOv/L^ldlildll  Mount  Vernon  (Wash.)  Her- 

Since  the  1955  Convention  28  aid 

wspapers  were  elected  to  Beloit  (Wis.)  News 


newspapers  were  elected  to  Beloit  (Wis.)  \ews  continues  to  be  one  of  the 

mem^rship;  10  newspapers  re-  Suspended  Publications  most  active  fields  for  study  and 
signed;  four  newspapers  sus-  Brooklyn  (N.Y.)  Ec^gle  attention  by  both  the  Adminis- 

pended  publication;  and  one  Meadville  (Pa.)  Republican  tration  and  Congress.  While  the 

newspaper  merged  with  another,  (Evening)  —  Tribune  continues  hills  introduced  in  Congress  to 


If  both  business  and  the 

A.-'dl Idl ICIO  i  ICW  government  several  millions  of 
1  .  I  dollars  annually. 

/\  |CQ  I  Your  attention  is  again  di- 

lected  to  Bill  S.  1836,  intro- 
The  Social  Security  program  hy  a  group  of  Senators, 

continues  to  be  one  of  the  model  Unemployment  Corn- 
most  active  fields  for  study  and  peusation  bill  for  the  District 
attention  by  both  the  Adminis-  Columbia,  which  the  Secre- 


Meadville  (Pa.)  Republican  tration  and  Congress.  While  the 

1 _ ; \  fr .•! _ _ A.: _  Kills  infrA8ii/*A/1  in  r'nna^rAaa  fn  th6  tVpC  of  bill  th6  D6p&!tni6nt 


making  the  total  membership  (Morning) 
814  on  this  date.  Oil  Cii 

New  Members  (Evening) 

Tuscaloosa  (Ala.)  News 


( Morning)  amend  the  law  in  one  form  or  should  be  the  pattern  for 

OU  City  (Pa.)  Blizzard  another  are  not  as  numerous  as  Stete  Unemployment  Com- 

( Evening) — Derrick  continues  those  applicable  to  some  other  ,  .. 

(Mornin?)  subjects,  nevertheless  every  ses-  The  Department  of  Labor  has 

'**''******0'  •  »  ^  «  1  «  SA  alart  noi7Al/irvA/)  T/ti*  /»rkn<i/)Ai^ . 


ASC-  Mornine)  subjects,  nevertheless  every  ses-  .  me  ueparimeni  01  i^anor  bas 

Tuscaloosa  (Ala.)  News  Williamsvort  (Pal  Gazette  ^ion  of  (Congress  has  before  it 

Pasadena  (Calif.)  Independ-  Bulletin  (Mornine)  S«n-  careful  consideration  pro-  ^  .  *”o<l«l  Worlmen  s  Com- 

'•“! . . . .  Evening,  P».ls  which,  if  adopted  as  pro- 


Whittier  (Calif.)  News 
Durando  (Colo.)  HeraULNews 
Willimantic  ((^onn.)  Chron¬ 
icle 


nues  (Evening) 
Merger 


posed,  would  add  substantially  urged  to  wateh  this  mattei 
to  the  cost  of  benefits  and,  >^spectivp 


Greensburg  (Pa.)  Review  therefore,  result  in  ultimate  in-  ^’tates 


(Morning)  and  Tribune  (Eve-  creases  in  the  tax  rates.  State  Legislation 

mng)  reverted  to  all-day  pu^  guch  legislation  is  Bill  H.  R.  Bills  have  been  introduced  in 
lishing,  Ranging  name  to  the  --225  by  Rep.  Cooper  (Tenn.)  some  state  Legislatures  cover- 

Tribune-Revtew.  passed  by  the  House  July  18,  ing  the  integration  of  the  Guar- 

*  1966  and  now  before  the  Senate  anteed  Annual  Wage  plans  with 

Honor  Mrs.  Myers  Finance  Committee  for  con-  the  Unemployment  Compensa- 

Tulsa.  Ukla.  sideration.  This  bill  reduces  the  tion  laws  of  the  states.  You  are 


Washington  (D.  C.)  Wall  ning)  reverted  to  all-day  pub- 
Street  Journal  lishing,  changinj 

Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel  and  Tribune- Review. 

Star  * 

Sarasota  (Fla.)  News  Honor  Mrs.  ? 

Gainesville  (Ga.)  Times 
Keokuk  (Iowa)  Gate  City 


State  Legislation 
Bills  have  been  introduced  in 


Honor  Mrs.  Myers 

Tulsa,  Okla. 


Keokuk  (Iowa)  Gate  City  Maud  I  orton  Mvers  which  women  become  urged  to  keep  currently  in- 

Lawrence  (Kas.)  Journal-  blisher  and  chaiimian  of  the  eligible  for  pension  Iwnefits  formed  on  developments  in  your 

xD  Ijoard  of  the  TuLsa  World,  has  to  62  years.  It  also  own  state,  in  both  legislative 


Wichita  {Kas.) Beacon 
Opelousas  (La.)  World 
Water ville  (Me.)  Sentinel 
Gloucester  (Mass.)  Times 
Hillsdale  (Mich.)  News 
Woodbury  (N.J.)  Times 
Catskill  (N.Y.)  Mail 


lieen  selected  Oklahoma  Mother  pension  benefits  for  and  administrative  actions, 

of  1956.  In  announcing  the  J»abled  workers  at  age  50.  seeking  to  make  the  Guaranteed 
honor,  Mrs.  J.  Hale  Edwards,  benefits  Annual  ^ge  plans  applicable, 

chairman  of  the  Association  of  s*"®®  it  has  been  indicated  that 

Oklahoma  Mothers,  American  ,  ,,  m  cei  tain  particulars  the  steps 

Mothers  Committee,  Inc.,  said:  schedule  proposed  can  result  in  a  nulli- 

“ Although  Mrs.  Myers  had  the  increase  in  Social  Security  fication  of  the  basis  on  x^ich 


Ogdensburg  (N.Y.)  Journal  tn  w  Lpi-  nnlv  taxes  from  29i  to  2 each  on  the  state  Unemployment  Com - 

Raleigh  (N.C.)  Times  ehild  thi'ough  an  accTdent  in  and  employees,  ef-  pen.sation  Laws  were  originally 

Bloomsburg  (Pa.)  Press  .  .  ,  manhood  her  tran-  tective  Jan.  1,  1956,  to  pay  for  enacted. 

Carbondale  (Pa.)  News  ’ir.fr.  Borvi-o  these  liberalizations  in  benefits.  A.  V.  Miller,  Chairman 

San  Joan  (Puerto  Rico)  El  ^ ,  ,u  uo  Without  giving  any  conaidcr-  T.  E.  J.  Crow  ey 

undo  '•'''''“‘“V"  •  ation  to  the  aVd  cost,  of  .Marshall  Field.  Jr. 


his  early  manhood,  her  tran¬ 
scendence  of  grief  into  service 


San  Juan  (Puerto  Rico)  El  dedication  to  the  chil- 

Mundo  _ _ . 


Lubbock  (Tex.)  Avalanche 
and  Journal 

Martinsville  (W.Va.)  Bulletin 
Ottawa  (Ont.)  Journal 
Resigned 

Mesa  (Ariz.)  Tribune 
Colorado  Springs  (Colo.) 
Free  Press 


dren  of  other  mothers  is  out-  .  u 

,.  .,  r  ax.  a  benefits  as  proposed  in  Bill  H. 

standing  evidence  of  the  true  ^  the  trustees  of  the 

essence  of  motherhood.  Her  un-  ^  ^  g  j  estimate 

flagging  efforts  to  create  a  cul-  benefits  for  the 

tural  climate  for  her  communi-  -ree  fiscal  veara  beirinninir 
ty  in  which  youthful  talent  and  j^,y  ^ 


ability  may  flourish  played  a 
(Colo.)  large  part  in  her  selection  by 
the  state  committee.” 


A.  V.  Miller,  Chairman 
T.  E.  J.  Crowley 
Marshall  Field,  Jr. 
Ernest  W.  Lawson 
Hall  T.  McGee 
Robert  C.  Millar 
John  R.  Reitemeyer 
John  W.  Sweeterman 
C.  F.  Waite 


toss  out  skinny,  scratchy 
pencils  that  tear  newsprint, 
put  in  this  thick,  soft,  black 
pencil  with  the  punch  line! 


BLACK” 

MARKING  PENCIL  •  622-T 
For  all  editorial  use 
At  your  dsalmr  •  OR  write  for  free  sample  naming  this  pubucation 

BLAISDELL  PENCIL  CO.,  BETHAYRES,  PA 


Fiscal  year  Tax  Revenue  Benefits 

beginning:  (Billions)  (Billions) 

July  1,  1956  .  $6.3  $6.8 

July  1,  1957  . 6.3  6.8 

July  1,  1958  . 6.3  7.3 

Thus  can  readily  be  seen  the - - 

necessity  for  increasing  the  Mrs.  Haas  Dies 
Social  ^curity  tax  rate  if  any 

further  liberalizing  of  benefits  Chicago 

takes  place.  Mrs.  Melanie  K.  Haas,  63, 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  president  of  the  Calumet  Index, 
on  March  22,  1956  Health,  bi-weekly  community  paper. 

Education  and  Welfare  Secre-  died  here  April  11,  following 
tary  Folsom  appeared  before  a  heart  attack.  Mrs.  Haas  be- 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  came  president  of  the  newspa- 
and  opposed  the  provisions  of  per  upon  the  death  of  her  hus- 
Bill  H.  R.  7225.  band,  Floyd  A.  Haas.  She  is 

Another  bill,  11.  R.  7770,  to  suiwived  by  two  sons,  Floyd  K., 
provide  for  annual  reporting  of  publisher  of  the  Index,  and  John 
wages  for  Social  Security  tax  K.,  business  manager,  and  one 
purposes  instead  of  the  pres-  daughter,  Mrs.  Joan  Johnson. 
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ST.  LOUIS 

IS  ON  THE 
MARCH 


A  NEW  CITY 


.  .  .  reborn  In  1 955  as  citizens  marched  to  the  polls  and  passed  bond  issues  that  bring 
over  half  a  billion  dollars,  above  and  beyond  the  normal  expenditures,  to  build  a 
NEW  Greater  St.  Louis  .  .  .  creating  the  Midwest's  most  vibrant  market. 


A  NEW  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 

.  .  .  that  Is  treating  its  readers  to  vigorous  journalism,  while  devoting  itself  to 
championing  the  best  interest  of  the  area  .  .  .  Reporting  that  has  more  people 
reading,  quoting  and  discussing  the  "Globe"  .  .  .  and  looking  to  it  as  a  source  of 
information. 

A  NEW  OWNER 

.  .  .  Samuel  I.  Newhouse 

A  NEW  PUBLISHER 

. . .  Richard  H.  Amberg 

OF  COURSE  THERE  ARE  FIGURES  ...  In  1955  our  circulation  and  advertising  reached 
all-time  heights  .  .  .  The  Globe-Democrat  won  the  coveted  National  Headliners  Award  for 
Outstanding  Public  Service  .  .  .  We  originated  and  spearheaded  numerous  successful  cam¬ 
paigns  in  the  public  interest  ...  In  short,  there  is  a  NEW  voice  ...  a  NEW  spirit  in  St.  Louis 
and  in  The  Globe-Democrat  ...  A  Great  City  and  a  Great  Newspaper  .  .  .  each  grown 
greater  in  the  past  year. 


t.fcisi  (ibbf-^emocrat 

4  Great  Newspaper . . .  FOR  St.  Louis 
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ANPA— FEDERAL  LA^S 


Legislation 
On  Prepaid 

There  has  been  much  legisla¬ 
tion  affecting  daily  newspapers 
proposed  since  the  report  of 
your  Committee  to  the  1955 
Convention  although  up  to  now 
little  has  become  law. 

Prepaid  Subscriptions 
Section  452  of  the  1954  Reve¬ 
nue  Code  dealing  with  prepaid 
income  and  462  dealing  with 
reserves  for  estimated  expenses 
were  repealed  by  Public  Law 
No.  74.  The  Internal  Revenue 
Seiwice  issued  procedure  for 
reporting  and  paying  increase 
in  tax  liability  resulting  from 
the  repeal. 

The  repeal  of  these  sections 
has  posed  a  special  problem  for 
some  newspapers.  In  the  report 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Bill  H.  R.  4725  to  repeal 
these  sections,  there  was  a  re¬ 
commendation  that  the  Trea¬ 
sury  Department  adopt  regula¬ 
tions  to  permit  all  publishers 
to  defer  taxes  on  prepaid  sub¬ 
scription  income  until  the  year 
the  publications  should  actually 
be  delivered,  because  newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazines  have  a  spe¬ 
cial  problem.  Senate  Finance 
Committee  Report  recognized 
that  Sec.  452  was  designed  to 
permit  publishers  to  pay  taxes 
on  prepaid  subscriptions  in  the 
year  in  which  publications  are 
actually  delivered — a  proper 
practice,  and  one  permitted  by 
Treasury  Department  regula¬ 
tion  if  the  practice  were  es¬ 
tablished  prior  to  1940. 

Up  to  now  the  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue  Service  has  not  acted  to 
recognize  the  problems  of  pub¬ 
lishers  and  it  now  looks  as 
though  legislation  is  necessary 
in  order  to  settle  this  problem 
in  an  equitable  way  for  all 
publishers.  Your  Committee  is 
watching  the  matter  and  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  act. 

Liquor  Advertising 
Ever  since  repeal  of  the  18th 
Prohibition  Amendment  certain 
elements  have  concentrated 
their  efforts  to  bring  back  Pro¬ 
hibition.  Each  session  of  the 
Congress  sees  the  introduction 
of  bills  designed  to  prohibit  the 
advertising  of  alcoholic  bever¬ 
ages — the  prohibition  of  which 
is  a  part  of  the  plan  to  return 
to  an  era  overwhelmingly  re¬ 
pudiated  by  the  people  in  1933. 

The'  present  session  of  Con¬ 
gress  is  no  exception.  Now  be- 
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fore  the  Senate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mittee  is  Bill  S.  923  by  Sen. 
Langer  (N.  D.)  and  before  the 
House  Commerce  Committee 
Bill  H.  R.  4627  by  Rep.  Siler 
(Ky.).  Both  bills  seek  to  pro¬ 
hibit  advertising  in  interstate 
commerce  of  alcoholic  beverage 
advertising. 

Both  Senate  and  House  Com¬ 
mittees  have  held  hearings,  and 
ANPA  presented  statements 
setting  forth  the  principle  that 
Congress  should  not  enact 
legislation  to  prohibit  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  any  commodity  or 
service  which  may  be  legally 
offered  to  the  public.  These 
bills  have  not  been  reported  by 
either  the  Senate  or  House 
Committees.  However,  efforts 
may  be  expected  to  continue  to 
try  to  bring  about  prohibition 
of  liquor  advertising.  Some  sug¬ 
gest  only  a  prohibition  against 
radio  and  TV  advertising.  If 
that  prevails  newspapers  will 
be  next.  Publishers  should  be 
alert  to  bills  of  this  type  and 
should  not  hesitate  to  express 
their  views  to  their  Senators 
and  Representatives  from  their 
states  and  districts. 

FCC  Bias 

Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  continues  its  bias 
against  newspapers,  because 
they  are  newspapers,  being 
granted  licenses  to  operate  tele¬ 
vision  or  radio  broadcasting 
stations.  In  cases  where  there 
is  another  applicant  for  the 
same  channel,  F.C.C.  holds 
against  the  newspaper  on  the 
ground  of  “diversification  of 
mass  communications.” 

Two  bills  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  to  prohibit  this  anti¬ 
newspaper  bias  by  F.C.C.  and 
are  now  before  the  House  Com¬ 
merce  Committee.  They  are 
Bills  H.  R.  6968  by  Rep.  Rea¬ 
mer  (Ind.)  and  H.  R.  6977  by 
Rep.  Harris  (Ark.l.  Hearings 
were  started  by  a  House  Com¬ 
merce  Subcommittee  Jan.  31, 
and  on  April  19,  ANPA  pre¬ 
sented  statement.  Up  to  now 
neither  bill  has  been  reported. 

Rill  S.  2321  by  Senators  Hay¬ 
den  (Ariz.)  and  Capehart 
(Ind.)  has  been  introduced  in 
the  Senate  but  up  to  now  no 
hearings  have  been  scheduled 
by  the  Senate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mittee. 

ANPA  is  concerned  with  only 
one  angle  and  that  is  that  no 


agency  of  government  has  the 
right  to  discriminate  against 
newspapers  because  they  are 
newspapers.  ANPA  expects  to 
express  its  views  to  the  House 
Commerce  Subcommittee  and, 
should  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committe  hold  hearings,  to  that 
Committee  as  well,  voicing 
strenuous  opposition  to  any  at¬ 
tempt  by  government  to  dis¬ 
criminate  against  newspapers 
solely  on  the  basis  of  their 
being  newspapers. 

In  the  meantime,  the  U.  S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  ruled  against 
the  Sacramento  McClatchy 
Broadcasting  Co.,  in  favor  of 
a  competing  applicant  on  the 
ground  of  “diversification”  al¬ 
though  F.C.C.  in  granting  the 
award  to  the  competing  appli¬ 
cant  for  a  television  license,  ad¬ 
mitted  that  McClatchy  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.  in  Sacramento, 
Calif,,  was  able  to  render  better 
sei-vice  in  the  public  interest. 

McClatchy  Broadcasting  Co. 
has  appealed  for  review  of  the 
decision  by  the  full  court.  No 
decision  has  been  made  up  to 
now. 

Closed  Shop 

The  Labor  Management  Re¬ 
lations  Act  (Taft  -  Hartley 
Law)  now  prohibits  closed  shop 
agreements.  However,  there  are 
sponsors  of  the  idea  that  the 
printing  and  publishing  indus¬ 
try  should  be  singled  out  for 
discriminatory  legislation  in 
that  field.  Bill  S.  1526  by  Sen. 
Clements  (Ky.)  and  Bill  H.  R. 
96  by  the  late  Rep.  Dingell 
(Mich.)  both  provide  for  closed 
shop  agreements  in  the  print¬ 
ing  and  publishing  business. 
Up  to  now  no  hearings  have 
been  scheduled  by  either  Senate 
or  House  Labor  Committees. 

Freedom  of  Information 

The  newspaper  is  the  trus¬ 
tee  of  the  right  of  the'  people 
to  know  what  is  going  on  in 
their  government  and  in  the 
world.  The  problem  of  secur¬ 
ing  information  as  to  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  public  servants  in 
government  which  can  be  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  people  is  one  of 
increasing  importance.  There 
are  some  in  government  who  do 
not  concede  the  right  of  the 
people  to  know  the  doings  of 
their  elected  or  appointed  pub¬ 
lic  officials.  They  want  a  shroud 
of  secrecy  over  their  activities 
and  protection  from  criticism, 
which  could  lead  to  lack  of 
trust  and  possible  removal  from 
office. 

Newspapers  are  conscious  of 
their  duty  to  keep  the  people 
informed  and  this  is  nothing 
new.  They  have  been  quick  to 
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defend  their  right  to  get  the 
facts  and  inform  the  public  in 
their  news  columns. 

At  the  1955  Convention  your 
Committee  reported  ANPA  ac¬ 
tivities  in  keeping  in  touch  with 
all  legislation  which  did  not 
contain  sufficient  safeguards  of 
the  right  of  the  people  to  know 
what  is  going  on.  In  one  year 
ANPA  has  issued  three  bul¬ 
letins  reporting  bills  that  affect 
the  public  interest  which  do  not 
contain  provisions  for  opening 
the  records  of  administrative 
agencies  for  public  inspection, 
where  such  public  inspection 
does  not  affect  the  national  wel¬ 
fare  or  security. 

Many  of  the  legislators  with 
whom  ANPA  has  communicated 
have  been  sympathetic  with  the 
viewpoint  expressed  by  ANPA 
and  have  indicated  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  include  a  “right  of  pub¬ 
lic  inspection  of  records”  pro¬ 
vision  in  bills  that  have  been 
introduced.  None  of  these  bills 
has  become  law  up  to  now,  but 
ANPA  continues  to  watch  this 
legislation  and  will  do  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  see  to  it  that 
wherever  the  public  interest  is 
concerned,  administrative  agen¬ 
cies  must  act  in  the  clear  white 
light  of  publicity  as  to  their 
actions. 

Federal  Laws  Bulletins  have 
kept  members  aware  of  legisla¬ 
tion  which  affects  their  inter¬ 
ests  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 
The  views  of  the  membership 
on  any  and  all  of  these  meas¬ 
ures  are  desired. 

J.  Hale  Steinman,  Chairman 
Don  Anderson 
M.  W.  Armistead  III 
Maynard  R.  Ashworth 
James  H.  Darcey 
J.  F.  Fitzpatrick 
J.  D.  Gortatowsky 
John  T.  Jones,  Jr. 

Paul  Mille'r 
Peter  Miller 
R.  B.  Miller 
Eugene  C.  Pulliam 
John  M.  Tapers 
J.  R.  Wiggins 

• 

More  Open  Hearings 

W'ashington 

Congressional  Quarterly  News 
Features  announced  last  week 
that  Congress  had  fewer  closed 
committee  hearings  so  far  this 
year.  In  its  survey  of  the  1,289 
committee  meetings  between 
Jan.  3  and  April  15,  CQ  found 
that  411  of  them,  or  31.9%, 
were  closed  to  the  public.  This 
compares  with  35.8%  closed 
sessions  for  the  same  period  in 
1955,  an  improvement  of  3.9%. 
House  committees  generally  had 
a  more  open  policy  than  either 
Senate  or  Joint  committees. 
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RHODE  ISLAND'S 

Busiest,  Best  Salesman 


ilifi  ' 

V”  “  rac^n”— ^ 


Covers  all  the  families  in 
ABC  Providence  and  more  than 
80%  in  the  city-state  area 


New  England’s  second  largest  market  is  one  of  America’s 
best  test  markets  —  a  nationally-accepted  proving  ground 
where  scores  of  well-known  products  made  their  marketing 
debut. 

This  city-state  region  —  closely-united,  firmly-estab¬ 
lished  and  isolated  —  is  dominated  by  The  Providence  Jour¬ 
nal-Bulletin,  recognized  among  the  most  productive  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country. 

Whether  for  a  test  campaign  or  as  part  of  your  national 
effort,  get  your  share  of  the  $1,301,625,000  effective  buying 
income  of  the  824,500  people  in  the  Providence-Rhode  Island 
area,  with  consistent  and  insistent  sales  messages  in  The 
Providence  Journal-Bulletin.  Its  more  than  200,000  daily  cir¬ 
culation  provides  better  than  100%  coverage  of  ABC  Provi¬ 
dence,  and  more  than  80%  in  the  city-state  region.  Provi¬ 
dence  Sunday  Journal  circulation,  more  than  180.000. 


Providence  Journal  and  Evening  Bulletin 

Represented  Nationally  by  WARD-GRIFFITH  CO.,  Inc.,  with  offices  in  New  York,  Boston, 
Detroit,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  Atlanta,  Charlotte  and  Portland  (Ore) 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


AF  Plane  Guard  Draws 
Gun  on  Photographer 


By  James  L.  Collings  | 

Over-zealous  guards  stationed  tion’s  annual  photo  contest. 
around  crashed  service  planes  The  picture  shows  frogmen 
are  often  a  source  of  irritation  rescuing  a  woman  during  last 
to  photographers.  August’s  floods  in  New  Eng-  fljH  * 

Godfrey  Scott,  photographer-  land.  Mr,  Meyer  received  the 
reporter  for  the'  Toronto  ]yjQg  Peinberg  award  (silver 
(Ont.)  Globe  and  Mail,  was  tray)  and  the  Ed  Ramsdell  ?  ^ 

forcibly  reminded  of  this  last  trophy.  Messrs.  Feinberg  f 

week  when  a  U.S.  serviceman,  (killed  while  covering  Marine  *  . . ^ 

guarding  a  belly-landed  Globe-  maneuvers)  and  Ramsdell  were  k.ici/iv  /-tD^AMi^cn 

master,  drew  a  gun  on  him.  Boston  Post  photographers.  NEWLY  ORGANIZED  Kansas 

pe^'ed^'Aftr'air'^Sra'^ci^  prizewin-  JicYur’ad  Sallna"*  acanfly,  inci 

^  '  j  4.U  ^  ners.  q\n%,  Salma  Journal,  president; 

nadian  and  the  plane  was  on  Sports  feature:  John  Shea-  treasurer;  Charles  Rollins,  Wic 

Canadian  soil.  han,  Boston  Globe.  Jack  Jacobson,  Anthony  Repub 

The  trouble  started,  accord-  Personality:  Gordon  Con-  TV.  Wichita,  a  past 

ing  to  Central  Press,  when  ygj.gg  Christian  Science  Moni-  n  »  , 

photographers  and  reporters  ISraun  S  Jeep 

from  Toronto  and  Haniilton,  pictorial:  J.  Walter  Green,  If  anyone  has  a  more  in- 

where  the  plane  came  down,  teresting  car  setup  than  Kirk 

converged  on  the  airfield.  Feature:  Wallace  Hunting-  Braun  of  the  Portland  Oregon- 

Need  Clearance  ton,  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union,  ian,  it’s  yet  to  be  seen  on  the 

Mr.  Scott  said  the  guard,  Sequence:  Russel  Adams,  highways, 

identified  only  as  a  Lieut.  T,  Boston  Herald-Traveler,  jj^g  crewcut,  ex-New  Yorker 

Jones,  stopped  him  when  he  Fire  picture:  Joe  Rungi,  owns  a  fire-eng;ine  red  Jeep 

got  within  50  yards  of  the  Boston  Globe.  station  wagon  equipped  with 

plane  and  told  him  he  would  Hockey:  Frank  Curtin,  AP.  about  everything  but  a  soda 

need  clearance  to  make  a  pic-  Sports:  Ed  Fitzgerald,  UP.  fountain. 

All-sports  award  {Look  ^  , 

With  this  the  photographer  magazine):  John  Murphy,  as  an  amateui -type  radio, 

with  tnis,  tne  pnotograpner  «  nLerH  "mobile  telephone,  radio  moni- 

turned  around,  walked  back  a  tsoston  ttecora.  ^  , 

,  ...  u  1  j  A  toring  sets,  snowshoes,  outdoor 

few  yards,  then  wheeled  and  _ 

shot  a  quickie.  The  lieutenant  Bettering  Itself  Pear,  canned  goods-m  fact,  all 

pulled  his  gun  and  started  The  New  York  Daily  News  needed  to  keep  him  go- 

toward  Mr.  Scott.  last  week  explained  to  its  mountains,  plains  or 

“I  told  him,”  Mr.  Scott  later  readers  how  it  set  a  record  in  nesert. 

reported,  “  ‘You  better  put  that  printing  a  first  photo  of  the  Speaking  of  the  desert,  when 

away.  You  are  not  on  Ameri-  civil  marriage  in  Monaco,  then  Kirk  and  his  wife  were  en- 

can  soil  here.’  ”  When  the  lieu-  bettered  that  record  the  follow-  route  to  the  NPPA  convention 

tenant  returned  the  gun  to  ing  day.  in  Chandler,  Ariz.,  they  were 

its  holster,  the  photographer  “Just  one  hour  and  39  quite  surprised  to  see  a  large 

walked  on.  minutes  after  it  was  snapped  sign  tacked  to  a  cactus  that 

The  Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spec-  m  the  palace  throne  room  in  read:  ‘‘Welcome  to  the  con- 

tator  and  the  Toronto  (Ont.)  Monaco,”  the  News  said,  “a  vention,  Kirk.” 

Star  also  said  they  had  diffi-  first  photo  of  the  Grace  Kelly-  After  seeing  it,  the  out-in- 

culty  in  reporting  the  accident.  Prince  Rainier  marriage  was  the-middle-of-nowhere  travelers 

cameramen  over  published  in  the  News  yester-  probably  figured  they  needed  a 

the  field  to  get  pictures.  dav  (ADril  18)  .c  au  ♦  j  i.  i 

Cpntrnl  P,^ss  Pxnlained  the  ^  .  ^^0™  their  desert-style 

reason  behind  the  lieutenant’s  xt  picture  reached  the  waterbags  that  hang  from  the 

actions  when  it  reported:  “As  Associated  Press  front  bumper  of  the  Jeep.  One  scholar  and 

soon  as  the  plane  landed,  the  [fif  sUrted^rolhL^ 'on  whose  commc 

men  filed  out  and  formed  up  ‘  makeover  ^^of  ^  the  five-st^r  hoping  to  shake  mor,  sound  j 

in  orderly  ranks.  Three  armed  yrpaamo.  nhntn  Brauns  out  of  the  sage-  devotion  hav 

guards  were  posted  around  the  page  1  ”  ^  ^  brush-cacti  blues.  community  t 

aircraft  and  a  tight  news-  ^he  News  claimed  it  was  bet-  fFaniDler  Wins  Jrye^^rs'^aS 

ff"  by  20  minutes  the  next  day.  ^  Mr  GrimS 

US  auHioriSes*^^  w  self-educated 

u.b.  autnoruies.  ligious-ceremony  picture  one  photographer  on  his  first  major  ^.jjg  newspaj 

J,  p  .  hour  and  19  minutes  after  it  news  assignment  has  won  top  2924  when  ii 

*  Prize  made,  also  by  AP.  prize  in  the  March  United  Press  editorial  stal 

Leo  Meyer  of  the  Worcester  “On  both  days,”  the  paper  Newspictures  contest.  The  pho-  tor  in  1919 

(Mass.)  Telegram  has  won  said,  “your  News  was  the  only  tographer,  Jim  Wampler,  of  the  voted  himsel 

first  prize,  spot  news,  and  best-  morning  newspaper  with  a  pic-  Wichita  (Kas.)  Eagle,  caught  a  ing.  He  tur 

of-show  honors  in  the  Boston  ture  of  the  morning’s  cere-  suicide  leap  in  full  flight  three  each  fc 

Press  Photographers  Associa-  mony.”  (E&P,  March  31,  page  71).  evening  editi 
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It's  a  brand  new  paper!  Thousands  of  awakened 
Philadelphians,  who  cared  little  for  the  old  news, 
now  “see  the  bright  difference."  The  new  news  is 
lighting  up  the  Quaker  City  sky  with  muscular  jour 
nalism  such  as  this  town  hasn't  seen  in  long,  dull 
years.  And  the  town  is  reading,  quoting,  applauding 
as  the  new  news  rips  crisply  into  meaningful  issues 
and  the  men  behind  them.  The  whole  town's  talking 
about  “the  modern  miracle"  that  almost  overnight 
changed  the  old  news  into  a  smart  tabloid  news' 
paper  designed  specifically  for  today’s  Philadelphia. 
Naturally,  the  new  news  audience  is  loyal.  And 


responsive.  Alert  advertisers,  knowing  how  reader 
loyalty  rings  bells,  are  giving  us  bigger  and  bigger* 
linage  gains.  Advertisers  know,  too,  that  ads  are 
seen  in  our  sparkling  tabloid:  we  couldn't  bury 
them  if  we  tried!  You  can,  of  course,  buy  bigger 
circulation  than  ours.  But  astute  merchandisers 
know  that  one  reader  who  sees  your  ad  is  better 
than  101  who  don't.  If  your  ads  have  been  get' 
ting  “buried”  in  the  gloomy  depths  of  the  over' 
sized  papers,  put  the  facts  together:  a  singular 
loyalty  plus  unparalleled  visibility.  That’s  why  the 
new  NEWS  pays  off  like  magic.  Test  us  soon,  and 
.see  the  hrioht  difference! 


rHIlADElPHIA  DAILY 

NEWS 


Represented  by:  REYNOLDS-nTZGERALD 

New  York  •  Chicago  •  Detroit  •  Syracuse  •  Atlanta 

Los  Angeles  •  San  Francisco  •  Seattle  •  Philadelphia 
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Atom 


When  the  Cole-Hickenlooper  bill,  giving  nuclear  science  to  industry, 
was  in  its  early  stages,  a  McGraw-Hill  editor  was  called  in.  Two  of  his 
recommendations  helped  form  this  historic  legislation. 

He  is  Jerry  Luntz,  Chief  Editor  of  McGraw-Hill’s  Nucleonics.  He  was  at 
the  Geneva  Atoms-for- Peace  Conference  .  .  .  then  examined  every  reactor 
in  free  Europe  .  .  .  had  already  visited  most  government  and  industrial 
atomic  installations  in  the  United  States.  In  May  he  will  be  co-chairman  of 
the  Industrial  Nuclear  Technology  Conference  in  Chicago. 

Still  another  McGraw-Hill  magazine  is  helping  to  usher  American 
industry  into  the  new  atomic  era.  The  editors  of  Power  have  conducted 
four  searching  “Nuclear  Energy  Seminars"  to  help  businessmen  grasp  the 
fundamentals  of  a  new  science.  These  meetings  were  not  for  physicists  .  .  . 
but  for  executives  who  will  find  the  atom  a  part  of  their  future 
manufacturing  and  marketing  plans. 

When  atomic  energy  is  in  the  news,  the  facts  you  get  from  us  may  help 
you  take  iw/r  readers  more  effectively  into  this  exciting  new  field. 

Industry  makes  big  news  in  America,  and  we  at  McGraw-Hill  can 
often  help  you  make  the  most  of  it. 


McGraw-Hill 


PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  INC. 

330  WEST  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK  36,  N.  Y. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  BUSINESS  INFORMATION 

tf  you  have  a  question  about  any  Xfi  Graw-Hili  ttews  release^  or  about  any  phase  of  MvOraw^HiU's  information  service^ 
write  to  Julian  8o<tne^  Oirettor  of  Communu  ation  and  PublUity\  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company^  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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IMiOMOTlO.N 

35,000  Teens 
At  Chicago 
Youth  Rally 

Chicago 

An  overflow  crowd  of  35,000 
teen-agers  renewed  their  pledge 
here  Sunday  for  juvenile  de¬ 
cency  at  the  second  annual 
Youth  Rally,  co-sponsored  by 
the  Chicoffo  Daily  News  and 
('hicago  area  Kiwanis  Key 
Clubs. 

The  rally,  staged  in  the  In¬ 
ternational  Amphitheatre,  in¬ 
cluded  15,000  youths  who 
watched  the  show  on  a  closed 
TV  circuit  in  an  auditorium 
that  was  also  jam-packed  with 
enthusiastic  youngsters. 

In  unison,  the  boys  and  girls 
took  the  solemn  Youth  Rally 
pledge  to  live  as  good  citizens. 
With  one  voice,  they  also  roared 
a  “Hello,  Mr.  President!’’  which 
was  recorded  and  sent  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  in  response  to 
his  message  to  them. 


reservations  and  orchestra  tick¬ 
ets  to  three  Broadway  hits  with 
Mississippi  ties. 

The  patrons,  who  left  on  a 
Thursday  evening  and  returned 
Monday  morning  (April  16)  saw 
Mississippi-born  Tennessee  Wil¬ 
liams’  “Cat  On  A  Hot  Tin 
Roof,’’  the  musical  “Fanny,” 
helped  to  fame  through  the  con¬ 
ducting  skills  of  Jackson’s  Leh¬ 
mann  Engel,  and  the  new 
comedy,  “The  Ponder  Heart,” 
adapted  from  the  story  of  the 
same  name  by  Jackson  author 
Eudora  Welty. 

Patrons  who  took  the  trip  (a 
non-profit  promotion  by  the 
State  Times  to  pay  tribute  to 
Mississippi  artists  on  Broad¬ 
way),  called  it  “fabulous”  and 
“glamorous”  and  asked  that  it 
be  offered  again. 


2  Reporters  Receive 
$500  Hillman  Prizes 

Two  newspaper  reporters  re¬ 
ceived  $500  awards  last  week 
from  the  Sidney  Hillman 
Foundation  in  recognition  of 
outstanding  work  in  labor  jour¬ 
nalism. 

Ben  Bagdikian,  columnist  and 
special  writer  of  the  Providence 
(R.I.)  Journal  and  Bulletin, 
was  cited  for  a  series  of 
articles  analyzing  government 
security  programs  and  reveal¬ 
ing  defects  in  them. 

Murray  Marder,  staff  re¬ 
porter  of  the  Washington 
(D.C.)  Post  and  Times  Herald, 
was  cited  for  articles  on  vari¬ 
ous  aspects  of  civil  liberties. 


Court  has  declared  unconstitu¬ 
tional  a  provision  in  the  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Law  which 
gave  blanket  exemption  from 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  to 
those  delivering  newspapers, 
magazines  or  periodicals.  In  the 
case  involved,  the  Court  unani¬ 
mously  declared  the  exemption 
provision  to  be  unconstitutional 
and  the  street  sales  boy  who 
was  injured  to  be  an  employee 
for  purposes  of  Workmen’s 
Compensation. 

An  effort  is  being  made  in 
New  Jersey  to  clarify  the  status 
of  the  “Little  Merchant”  inde¬ 
pendent  contractor. 

Laurel  Leader-Call 

The  Mississippi  Supreme 
Court  June  13,  1955  declared  a 
Newspaperboy  of  the  Laurel 
(Miss.)  Leader-Call  to  be  an 


A  \P  A— \  EWSP  APERBOY 

Little  Merchant  Plan 
Threatened  hy  Law 

Probably  the  most  important  years  ago  and  when  the  News- 
problem  to  be  considered  in  re-  paperboy  was  made  an  employee 


employe  entitled  to  Workmen’s 
Compensation  benefits.  Claim 
for  damages  was  brought 
against  the  newspaper  by  a 
carrier  boy  injured  while  deliv¬ 
ering  newspapers  to  customers 
on  his  motorcycle.  The  State 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Com¬ 
mission  declared  the  boy  to  be 
an  independent  contractor.  The 
Circuit  Court  of  Jones  County 
reversed  the  Commission’s  rul¬ 


Heading  the  list  of  all-stars 
on  the  program  were  Robert 
Montgomery,  TV-screen  star, 
and  Rocky  Marciano,  heavy¬ 
weight  boxing  champion.  Top 
entertainment  stars  provided 
music  and  song  in  which  the 
youngsters  participated,  rock 


lation  to  the  Newspaperboy  to¬ 
day  is  a  “Discussion  Drah  of 
Proposed  Model  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Law”  prepared 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  1^- 
bor,  and  propo.sed  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  all  the  States  for 
incorporation  into  law. 


for  purposes  of  Workmen’s 
Compensation  he  was  exempted 
from  the  employe  status  for 
purposes  of  Social  Security, 
This  was  prior  to  the  blanket 
exemption  for  Newspaperboys 
now  in  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Information  in  the  ANPA 


ing  because'  of  the  control  exer¬ 
cised  by  the  newspaper  through 
supervision  by  the  circulation 
department.  The  State  Supreme 
Court  upheld  the  Circuit 
Court's  decision.  In  upholding 
the  lower  court,  the  Supreme 
Court  said: 


’n’  roll  style. 

They  cheered  the  words  of 
Mr.  Montgomery,  when  he  said: 
“Let’s  turn  to  the  older  genera¬ 
tion  right  now  and  say,  ‘Please 
hear  this!’  Ninety-seven  per¬ 
cent  of  us  are  good,  decent 
people,  and  we’re  tired  of  tak¬ 
ing  the  rap  for  a  couple  of  rot¬ 
ten  apples  in  our  barrel  .  .  .” 

Rocky  Marciano  urg^ed  youth 
to  take  part  in  some  sport,  say¬ 
ing,  “Athletics  does  more  to 
make  people  understand  each 
other,  regardless  of  race,  creed 
or  color,  than  anything  else.” 

^Theat  re-Plane* 

Sttmt  Popular 

Jackson,  Miss. 

The  State  Times  has  scored 
with  a  “theatre-plane”  idea  that 
won  high  praise  from  area 
patrons  of  Broadway. 

When  feature  and  Sunday 
editor  Norman  Shavin  sugges¬ 
ted,  and  promoted,  the  idea  in 
his  daily  amusements  column, 
“Aisle  Say,”  a  group  of  Missis- 
sippians  promptly  signed  up  for 
the  packagfe  deal  which  took 
them  by  plane  (and  return)  to 


Section  4  of  the  proposed  law 
states  in  part: 

The  following  shall  consti¬ 
tute  employes  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  except 
as  provided  under  the  extra¬ 
territorial  provisions  of  Section 
6  and  except  as  exempted  under 
Section  7: 

(e)  Every  per.son  regularly 
selling  or  distributing  news¬ 
papers  on  the  street  or  to  cus¬ 
tomers  at  their  homes  or  places 
of  business.  Such  a  person  shall 
be  deemed  an  employee  of  each 
independent  news  agency  subject 
to  this  Act  or,  in  the  absence 
of  such  agencies,  of  each  pub¬ 
lisher’s  or  other  intermediate 
selling  agency  subject  to  this 
Act,  or,  in  the  absence  of  all 
such  agencies,  of  each  publisher 
whose  newspapers  he  sells  or 
distributes. 

Such  a  law,  if  enacted,  would 
completely  destroy  the  indepen¬ 
dent  contractor  status  of  the 
“Little  Merchant.”  It  is  true 
that  Louisiana,  New  T’ork  and 
Wisconsin  laws  already  classify 
all  Newspaperboys  as  employees 
for  purposes  of  Workmen’s 
Compensation.  The  law  in  Wis- 


office  indicates  that  the  law 
is  not  working  in  an  entirely 
satisfactory  fashion  in  New 
York  and  that  some  publishers 
are  finding  it  a  tremendous 
burden. 

Insurance  Protection 

Many  newspapers  offer  insur¬ 
ance  protection  to  their  News¬ 
paperboys,  underwritten  by 
companies  which  specialize  in 
developing  such  policies.  In 
most  cases  the  boys  themselves, 
or  their  parents,  pay  premiums 
which  amount  to  a  very  small 
amount  per  week  or  per  month. 

Your  Committee  believes  in 
adequate  insurance  coverage 
for  Newspaperboys  but  it  most 
emphatically  does  not  believe 
in  the  proposal  of  the  U.S.  De- 
paitment  of  Labor  that  these 
boys,  who  are  in  fact  and  in 
law  independent  contractors, 
should  be  classified  as  employes 
under  Workmen’s  Compensation 
laws.  Your  Committee  hopes 
that  the  circulation  managers 
as  well  as  publishers  in  each 
state  will  be  on  the  lookout  for 
efforts  to  get  such  legislation 
through  the  Legislature  and 
enter  strenuous  opposition. 


For  the  greater  portion  of  its 
income,  the  paper  depends  on 
advertising,  and  the  rates  for 
advertising  are  governed  by  the 
paper’s  circulation.  Circulation 
is  necessary  for  success. 

The  delivery  boys  are  just 
as  much  an  integral  part  of 
the  newspaper  industry  as  are 
the  typesetters  and  pressmen 
or  the  editorial  staff. 

If,  in  fact,  sufficient  control 
was  exercised  as  to  destroy  the 
independent  contractor  status, 
your  Committee  would  have  no 
quarrel  with  the  Court’s  deci¬ 
sion.  But,  in  our  opinion,  the 
above-quoted  portion  of  the  de¬ 
cision  constitutes  a  dangerous 
threat  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  “Little  Merchant”  system 
which  has  worked  so  well  for 
newspapers  and  for  the  News¬ 
paperboys  themselves. 

In  Mississippi,  the  Governor 
has  just  signed  a  law  which  pro¬ 
vides  that  Newspaperboys  do 
not  come  under  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Law  as  they  are 
independent  contractors. 

This  threat  is  emphasized  by 
the  annual  report  of  the  Na- 


Broadway,  and  included  hotel  consin  was  enacted  almost  20  The  New  Jersey  Supreme  {Continued  on  page  112) 
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Doubleday  Syndicate  is  proud  to  announce 
the  release  to  newspapers  of 

DR.  SMILEY  BLANTON’S 


Love  or  Perish 

a  book  in  the  fine  tradition  of  “Peace  of  Mind.”  Simply  and  sin' 
cerely  written,  Love  or  Perish  is  already  a  bestseller  and  has 
helped  thousands  attain  a  life  of  greater  happiness. 


“To  say  that  one  will  perish  without  love 
does  not  mean  that  everyone  without 
adequate  love  dies.  Many  do,  for  with 
out  love  the  will  to  live  is  often  impaired 
to  such  an  extent  that  a  person's  resist' 
ance  is  critically  lowered  and  death  fol' 
lows.  But  most  of  the  time,  lac\  of  love 
maizes  people  depressed,  anxious  and 
without  zest  for  life.  They  remain  lonely 
and  unhappy,  without  friends  or  worI( 
they  care  for,  their  life  a  barren  treadmill, 
stripped  of  all  creative  action  and  joy." 

LO  VE  OR  PERISH  is  the  culmination  of  a  long  and  distinguished 
career  of  guidance  to  men  and  women  in  trouble.  A  practicing 
psychiatrist  and  psychoanalyst  in  New  York  for  twenty-five  years. 

Dr.  Blanton  was  one  of  the  first  psychiatrists  in  America  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  joint  effect  of  religion  and  modern  psychiatric  insight. 

With  Norman  Vincent  Peak,  he  is  a  co-founder  of  The  American 
Foundation  of  Religion  and  Psychiatry. 

20  INSTALLMENTS  •  EACH  1500  WORDS  •  RELEASE  MAY  13 
Published  in  book  form  by  Simon  and  Schuster  and  distributed  to  newspapers  by 

DOUBLEDAY  SYNDICATE 

BILL  BERGER,  Manager — 575  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  MUrray  Hill  8>5300 
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CIKCILAIIO.N 

Insurance 
Exemption 
Law  Signed 

Jackson,  Miss. 

A  bill  which  excludes  news¬ 
paper  carrier  boys  who  operate 
under  the  “Little  Merchant” 
plan  from  workmen’s  compen¬ 
sation  benefits  has  been  signed 
into  law  by  Gov.  J.  P.  Coleman. 

The  bill,  which  was  sponsored 
by  the  Mississippi  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  overrides  a  Supreme 
Court  decision  which  held  that 
the  carriers  were  entitled 
to  workmen’s  compensation 
benefits. 

^Chubby  Charlie* 
Stcells  Sales 

Troy,  Ala. 

A  sensation  has  been  created 
here,  resulting  in  more  sub¬ 
scribers  and  advertisers,  since 
a  282-pound  man,  Charles  T. 
Laney,  announced  in  the  Troy 
Messenger  that  he  expected  to 
lose  100  pounds  through  diet¬ 
ing. 

Mr.  Laney,  writing  under  the 
name  of  Chubby  Charlie,  once 

j  ™ ^  , 


RELIGION 
IS  NEWS! 


Daily  and  weekly  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  have  demonstrated  it  in  41 
areas  in  Ihe  United  States  and 
Canada,  in  which  the  Lutheran 
EvanEelisra  Mission  has  already 
been  conducted. 

We  are  arateful  to  the  press  for 
its  help  in  interpretinK  the  “Good 
News”  of  Jesus  Christ  to  America. 

And  we  look  forward  to  con¬ 
tinued  cooperation  between  Church 
and  Fourth  Estate  as  the  Lutheran 
Evanselism  Mission  moves  into  180 
more  communities  duringr  the  next 
18  months. 

Lutheran  Evangelism  Mission 
Dept,  of  Press, 

Radio  and  Television 

UNITED  LUTHERAN  CHURCH 
IN  AMERICA 

231  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  16.  N.  Y. 


weighed  130  pounds,  but  has 
gained  weight  for  the  past  40 
years.  He  is  64.  The  portly 
man  is  writing  an  article  each 
day,  telling  exactly  what  he 
eats  and  the  calorie  count  of 
each  dish.  The  first  phase  of 
his  reducing  regimen  has  been 
successful,  with  pounds  melting 
according  to  schedule. 

The  series  started  about  two 
weeks  previous  to  the  writer’s 
decision  to  begin  reducing, 
when  he  solicited  ideas  from 
readers  as  to  why  he  should 
reduce  and  how.  Many  letters 
came  into  the  newspaper  of¬ 
fice,  and  some  readers  called  on 
Mr.  Laney  personally,  offering 
suggestions. 

When  Mr.  Laney  decided  to 
reduce,  he  asked  other  fat 
people  to  join  him  and  inserted 
a  “streamliner”  coupon  in  his 
articles.  Names  are  not  signed 
to  the  coupons.  Reducers  in 
his  newspaper  audience  are  do¬ 
ing  so  anonymously  by  follow¬ 
ing  Charlie’s  calorie  schedules 
and  reducing  suggestions. 

Publisher  Glenn  Jones  said 
that  no  feature  he  could  recall 
had  met  with  such  interest. 

A  good  many  new  readers 
have  been  added  since  the  arti¬ 
cles  began  and  advertisers  are 
taking  advantage  of  the  in¬ 
terest  created.  One  store  ad¬ 
vertised  “Chubby  Charlie  lawn 
mowers,”  another  “trim  clothes 
that  keep  you  from  looking 
like  Chubby  Charlie.”  A  grocer 
advertised  dieters,  foods. 

Mr.  Laney  is  considering  syn¬ 
dication  of  the  articles,  which 
tell  everything  about  his  re¬ 
ducing  .schedule  a  short  time 
after  actual  occurrence. 


Newspaperhoy 


(Continued  from  page  110) 


6,000  at  Open  House 

Minneapolls 
More  than  6,(,'00  persons  at¬ 
tended  an  open  house  and  fam¬ 
ily  fun  night  held  April  15  by 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une  for  the  newspapers’  em¬ 
ployes  and  their  families. 


tional  Child  Labor  Committee 
in  September,  1955  which  at¬ 
tacked  the  “Little  Merchant” 
system  as  “fiction.”  “The  ‘little 
merchant'  still  delivers  our 
new.spapers,  still  gets  injured, 
and  still  suffers  from  his  al¬ 
leged  status  as  an  independent 
contractor  not  covered  by  work¬ 
men’s  compensation  laws.  *  ♦  * 
If  the  Mississippi  decision  is 
upheld,  the  ‘little  merchant’ 
subterfuge  may  be  ended  once 
and  for  all  •  *  report  stated. 

Newspaperhoy  Praised 

Contrasted  with  this  state¬ 
ment,  however,  F.B.I.  head  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  Oct.  2,  1955  com¬ 
mented  in  This  Week  magazine 
that  teen-agers  who  hold  part- 
time  jobs  rarely  appear  in  ju¬ 
venile  courts.  He  pointed  out 
that  stati.stics  show  that  among 
600,000  U.  S.  Newspaperboys 
there  is  less  than  1%  delin¬ 
quency,  and  added: 

The  good  record  of  Newspa¬ 
perboys  needs  little  explanation. 
The  Newspaperhoy  has  simply 
found  a  modem  equivalent  of 
the  old-time  country  chores.  He 
hasn’t  time  to  get  into  trouble. 
He  finds  it  is  fun  to  hold  a 
job,  earn  money  and  learn  to 
know  people.  He  may  not  be 
aware  of  it  but  he’s  developing 
individualism,  fixing  habits  of 
thrift  and  of  learning  to  accept 
responsibility. 

Dr.  George  W.  Crane  in  his 
syndicated  column  pointed  out 
that  as  a  psychologist,  physi¬ 
cian  and  father  of  four  sons 
who  have  carried  newspapers  it 
was  wrong,  in  his  opinion,  to 
discourage  leaders  of  tomorrow 
by  “sissy  do-gooder  legislation,” 
and  added,  “The  circulation 
managers  of  newspapers  are 
doing  the  best  job  of  any  teach¬ 
ers  in  our  land  as  regards  in¬ 
structing  boys  in  our  American 
‘free  enterprise’  system.” 


Judge  William  G.  I>ong,  Su¬ 
perior  Court,  Seattle,  Wash., 
recently  commented:  “In  my 
experience  as  a  judge  I  have 
yet  to  see  a  youthful  serious 
offender  whose  trouble  was  not 
caused  to  a  large  extent  by  idle¬ 
ness.”  Judge  Long  has  for  20 
years  presided  in  juvenile 
courts. 


.  are  supplied 
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H.T.  Dickinson  &  Co.,  Inc. 


Preserve  ‘Little  .Merchants’ 

Your  Committee  once  more 
wants  to  emphasize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  preserving  the  Little 
Merchant  status  by  a  careful 
watch  over  the  degree  of  con¬ 
trol  that  may  be  exercised.  The 
status  of  the  boy  depends  en¬ 
tirely  on  this  point.  A  contract 
has  no  bearing  if  the  actual 
operating  conditions  are  such 
that  the  boy  is  subject  to  con¬ 
trol.  Even  though  there  may 
be  only  oral  instructions,  the 
status  can  be  jeopardized. 
Nothing  is  more  important 
than  this  careful  supervision  at 
all  times  of  the  actual  operat¬ 
ing  conditions  to  be  certain  that 
nothing  is  done  or  said  that  can 
place  the  independent  contrac- 
torship  in  danger. 

Report  was  made  to  the  1955 
Convention  that  efforts  were 
being  made  by  bills  in  Congre.ss 
to  eliminate  the  exemption  now 
in  the  Fair  I.,abor  Standards 
Act  (Wage-Hour  Law)  for 
Newspaperboys.  ANPA  entered 
opposition  to  these  proposals 
and  when  provision  for  a  higher 
minimum  hourly  wage  was  en¬ 
acted,  no  provision  was  con¬ 
tained  to  change  the  exemption 
now  in  the  law  for  Newspaper¬ 
boys. 


How'ard  W.  Stodghill, 
Chairman 

J.  M.  Blalock 
J.  M.  Bunting 
John  C.  Council 
James  H.  Gorman 
J.  A.  Grant 
Verne  E.  Joy 
Wm.  F.  Lucey 
Ray  Marx 
L.  W.  McFetridge 
Harold  Shugard 
Joyce  A.  Swan 
Morris  Shorr 
Byron  C.  Vedder 


S45  Sfh  Ave  ,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

EXCHANGE  tUllDINC.  ANDEESON.  S.  C 


A  DIVISION  OF 

STEEL  CITY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 


Oralory  Finals 

Vicepresident  Richard  Nixon 
and  Brig.  Gen.  David  Sarnoff 
,  will  present  the  New  York  Jour- 
'  nal- American's  1956  Freedom 
of  Speech  Awards  at  the  pa¬ 
per’s  annual  youth  event  in  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  May 
7.  Culminating  a  five  months’ 
contest  in  oratory  among  thou- 
.sands  of  students  in  477  schools 
and  colleges  throughout  the 
East,  four  finalists  in  each  divi- 
I  sion  will  compete  for  the  top 
I  awards. 
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SUBJECTS  IN  THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL  1954  CONSUMER  ANALYSIS 


FOOD  PRODUCTS- 

All-purpose  shortening,  baby  foods,  bacon,  baking  mixes, 
baked  beans,  bread,  butter,  candy,  catsup,  cat  food, 
chili  con  came,  canned  chicken,  branded  Chinese  foods, 
coffee,  cookies,  cooking  or  salad  oil,  canned  com, 
cottage  cheese,  corned  beef  hash,  graham  and  soda 
crackers,  cranberries  —  fresh  and  sauce,  dessert  powders, 
dietetic  fruits  and  vegetables,  dog  food,  flour, 
frozen  foods,  frozen  orange  juice,  canned  fruit  and 
vegetable  juices,  hot  and  cold 
breakfast  foods,  jams,  jellies  and 
preserves,  ice  cream,  liver  sausage, 
luncheon  meats,  margarine,  macaroni 
and  spaghetti,  milk,  canned  peas, 
peanut  butter,  pizza  pie  mix, 
potato  salad,  potato  chips,  rice, 
salmon,  salt,  tea  bags,  tea  balls, 
dry  soup  mixes,  tuna  fish,  wieners, 
canned  peaches,  sardines,  sugar, 
meat  sauce,  refrigerated  ready 
to  bake  biscuits. 


SOAPS.  ALLIED  PRODUCTS 

Powdered  bleach;  bleaching  fluid; 
deodorizers;  disinfectants;  laundry  starch; 
scouring  cleansers;  toilet  soap;  soaps  and 
cleaning  agents  for  dishes,  fine  fabrics, 
hardwood  floors,  household  laundry,  linoleum 
or  tile  floors,  painted  walls  and  woodwork, 
rugs  and  upholstery;  toilet  bowl  cleaners;  floor  wax; 
scouring  pads;  household  ammonia,  furniture  polish,  shoe  polish. 


DRUGS,  TOILETRIES- 

Anti-acids,  deodorant,  facial  cream,  facial  tissues,  hair  spray, 
hair  tonic  or  dressing,  hand  cream,  hand  lotion, 
toilet  soap,  headache  remedies,  lipstick,  nail  polish. 


home  permanent  waves,  safety  razor  blades,  shampoo,  electric 
shavers,  shaving  cream,  tooth  paste,  tooth  powder, 
toilet  articles  purchased  in  grocery  stores. 


BEVERAGES- 

Cordials,  gin,  grape  brandy,  scotch, 
vermouth,  whiskey,  wine,  beer, 
soft  drinks,  prepared  cocktails. 

HOMES,  APLIANCES- 

Clothes  dryers,  cooking  ranges,  home 
food  freezers,  dishwashers,  garbage 
disposers,  home  heating,  home  heating, 
home  improvements,  owners  and 
renters  of  homes,  power  lawn 
mowers,  power  tools,  planning  to 
build  Or  buy,  room  and  outside 
painting,  refrigerators, 
television  sets,  washing  machines, 
carpets  and  rugs,  wallpeper, 
lawns,  lawn  seeds,  lawn  fertilizer, 
air  conditioners,  dehumidifiers. 


AUTOMOTIVE- 

Antifreeze,  make  and  model  car  owned,  gasoline, 
motor  oil,  tires,  ownership  and  make  and  model 
of  second  car  in  family,  planning  to  buy. 


GENERAL- 

Cellulose  sponges,  cigarettes,  cigars, 
composition  of  families,  girdles,  brassieres,  nylon  hosiery, 
pipes  and  pipe  tobacco,  paper  towels,  aluminum  foil, 
paper  napkins,  toilet  tissue,  wax  paper,  family  income, 
employment,  life  insurance,  outboard  motors, 
stocks  and  bonds,  wrist  watches.  Installment  buying. 

recreation,  winter  and  summer,  savings, 
fountain  pens,  movie  attendance,  vacations. 


Buying  habiis  and  brand  preference 


Here’s  the  up-to-date  picture  of  consumer  buying  in 
a  metropolitan  market  of  304,000  households  and  a 
million  population.  It’s  the  33rd  annual  report  of 
America’s  Consumer  Analysis  —  telling  what,  when 
and  where  Milwaukee  people  buy;  their  brand  prefer¬ 
ence  and  product  usage;  ownership  of  cars,  appli¬ 
ances,  homes  and  their  buying  plans.  This  informa- 
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tion,  all  gathered  since  January  1,  1956,  again  shows 
the  competitive  positions  of  brands  in  many  lines; 
shifts  in  preference  for  brands  and  types  of  stores, 
dealer  distribution  by  brands  and  comparisons  with 
past  years.  Write  for  a  copy  and  get  the  close-up 
details  on  local  marketing  and  buying  factors  which 
influence  your  sales  in  the  Milwaukee  market. 
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SYNDICATES 


Lois  Smith  Tells  How 
To  '^Mind  Your  Money  ^ 


By  James  L.  CoUings 

When  Lois  Mae  Smith,  at¬ 
torney,  was  asked  to  tell  about 
herself,  she  said:  “I’m  5  feet 
3  inches,  redheaded,  hazel-eyed, 
weigh  126  lbs.  and  am  single; 
marriage  in  contemplation  some 
day,  I  hope — another  attorney, 
never.  I  prefer  an  extrovert.” 

Miss  Smith  is  the  latest  of 
those  who  advise  us  how  to 
spend  our  money.  Her  weekly 
column,  “Mind  Your  Money,” 
will  start  June  10  out  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Features  Corp. 

When  the  clever  young  lady 
was  asked  how  she  would  handle 
the  column,  she  said:  “I’m  not 
a  women’s  crusader.  I  just  be¬ 
lieve  that  economic  knowledge 
is  healthful  for  the  individual 
and  the  nation. 

Men  Too  Busy 

“The  rapid  acquisition  of  as¬ 
sets  by  families  in  the  last  15 
years  brings  new  problems  of 
preservation  and  retention  to 
millions,  and  I  believe  their 
economic  stake  in  the  future 
should  be  broadened  and  pre¬ 
served  by  practical  knowledge. 

“Men  are  so  busy  earning 
that  they  lack  the  time  to  con¬ 
solidate  and  preserve  these 
gains.  On  the  other  hand,  wo¬ 
men’s  reading,  clubs  and  forums 
can  initiate  her  to  help. 

“As  the  meek  who  ultimately 
inherit  the  earth,  women  are 
the  winners.  But  the  lengthen¬ 
ing  life  span,  with  increased 
chances  of  widowhood,  requires 
financial  know-how.  An  addle- 


brained  wife  is  a  luxury  no  tax- 
ridden  man  can  afford  today.” 

Specifically,  she  said,  the 
column  won’t  deal  with  sweep¬ 
ing  economic  trends  but  rather 
day-to-day  practical  application 
of  economic  facts,  in  narrative 
style. 

“I’ll  aim  at  the  under  $10,000- 
a-year  family  unit,”  she  said, 
“and  cover  taxes,  all  types  of 
insurance,  banking,  investments, 
home  ownership,  social  security 
and  other  social  legislation.” 

Finally,  Miss  Smith  said, 
“hints  and  dollar-savings  de¬ 
vices  furnished  upper-bracke- 
teers  by  legal,  investment  and 
insurance  counselors  will  be 
passed  on  as  usable  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  average  American 
unable  to  hire  such  professional 
advice.” 

Expose 

Hy  Wishengrad  of  Editors 
Syndicate,  New  York,  has  in¬ 
formed  editors  on  his  list  that 
“a  devastating  expose  of  the 
Bridey  Murphy  story  as  a 
‘science  fantasy’  and  a  danger¬ 
ous  myth  has  just  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  a  group  of  eminent 
psychiatrists  and  psycholo¬ 
gists  ...” 

The  scientists’  book,  he  said, 
will  be  published  May  15.  Start¬ 
ing  May  6,  Hy  added,  he  will 
release  10  installments.  Each 
piece  is  about  1,000  words. 

The  syndicate  executive  said 
the  Murphy  story  had  “con- 
•  tributed  so  dangerously  to  the 
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Lois  Mae  Smith 

spread  of  quackery  and  charla¬ 
tanism  that  publication  of  this 
scientific  report  would  appear 
to  be  a  public  service  of  the 
highest  order.” 

Science  Series 

Thomas  R.  Henry,  NANA 
science  editor,  is  in  South 
America  to  do  a  series  on  the 
‘  lost  civilization”  of  the  Chib- 
chas  of  Colombia,  people  who 
were  said  to  dress  in  golden 
cloth  and  wear  golden  armor 
and  masks. 

The  Alliance  said  that  Mr. 
Henry  will  conduct  a  scientific 
search  for  the  facts  on  this 
“fourth”  civilization.  He’ll  be 
aided  by  the  Inter-American 
Geodetic  Survey,  which  is  di¬ 
rected  by  the  U.S.  Army  En¬ 
gineers. 

“While  on  this  expedition,” 
NANA  said,  “Henry  will  also 
be  wnting  individual  stories  on 
interesting  scientific  discoveries 
and  developments  in  northern 
South  America.” 

Stephen  Wise  Award 

The  New  York  Times  has 
been  named  a  recipient  of  a 
Stephen  Wise  Award  for  1955. 
The  American  Jewish  Congress 
cited  the  Times  for  “the  uni¬ 
form  excellence  of  its  editorial 
policy  on  the  subjects  of  civil 
rights  and  civil  liberties.” 


1 1  you  havo  Intarnalional  butlnats 
intarasts  aisociatad  with  publishing, 
printing,  advertising  or  commarcial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  kaap  in  touch 
with  those  activities  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  News, 
the  national  monthly  business  news¬ 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re- 
leted  interests  of  "Down  Under." 


j  IS  Hamilton  St.,  Sydney  Australia 
I  Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $3J0, 
IFrite  for  sample  copy. 


KFS  Signs  Up  ; 
HST  for  Series 
From  Abroad 

King  Features  Syndicate  has 
signed  former  President  Harry 
S.  Truman  as  a  roving  foreign 
correspondent  on  his  upcoming 
seven-week  trip  to  Europe. 

Mr.  Truman  will  write  a 
series  of  10  articles,  each  about 
2,000  words  long.  They  will  des¬ 
cribe  his  impressions  of  people, 
places  and  events.  The  first 
article,  filed  by  cable,  will  be 
ready  for  release  shortly  after 
the  middle  of  May. 

The  ex-President  sails  May 
11th  on  the  S.S.  United  States. 
He  will  be  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Truman  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stan¬ 
ley  Woodward.  Mr.  Woodward 
is  the  former  Chief  of  Protocol 
of  the  State  Department,  former 
Ambassador  to  Canada  and  one¬ 
time  treasurer  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party. 

Mr.  Truman  is  scheduled  to 
arrive  at  LeHavre  about  May 
15th  or  16th.  He  will  proceed 
to  Paris  for  one  day,  and  then 
go  on  to  Rome  for  an  audience 
with  the  Pope.  While  in  Italy, 
he  expects  to  visit  Naples,  Flor¬ 
ence  and  Venice. 

He  will  then  go  on  to  Austria, 
where  he  will  be  the  guest  of 
the  Woodwards  at  their  Salz¬ 
burg  home  for  two  weeks.  He 
will  return  to  France  from  Aus¬ 
tria  and  go  to  Belgium,  and 
into  Holland  where  he  will  be 
the  guest  of  Queen  Juliana. 
From  Holland  he  will  proceed 
to  West  Germany  for  a  visit 
in  Bonn.  He  will  return  to 
France  from  West  Germany  and 
'  cross  the  Channel  to  England, 
where  he  will  be  given  an  hon- 

•  orary  degree  at  Oxford. 

'  He  will  sail  for  home  on 

■  July  7th. 

j  There  is  no  definite  schedule 
'  for  release  dates  for  the  10 
articles,  but  they  will  all  be 

•  written  between  the  latter  part 
of  May  aird  the  early  part  of 

•  July. 

a 

I  New  Word  Game 

I  Los  Angbles 

•  A  new  word  game  contest, 

•  “Funwords,”  began  in  the  Los 

■  Angeles  Times  April  1,  offering 
250  prizes  totaling  $50,000.  Top 
award  will  be  $30,000  cash.  The 
contest  involves  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  interlocking  words. 
Each  puzzle  has  a  “goal  score” 
and  contestants  are  required  to 

1  interlock  specified  words  in  a 
I,  manner  which  will  score  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  goal 
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APN’s  New  Column- 


OiJb 


means  READERSHIP  For  You! 


There  are  few  paths  that  lead  more  directly  to  a 
reader’s  interest  than  his  purse  and  his  heart. 

Both  purse  and  heart  are  involved  in  AP  News- 
features’  new  column,  SECURITY  FOR  YOU. 

It  deals  with  the  million  and  one  questions  that 
arise  from  the  Social  Security  payments  taken  off 
the  top  of  practically  every  family’s  budget. 

It  deals  with  pensions,  insurance,  retirement 
and  the  related  problems  that  affect  all  of  us 
sooner  or  later.  And  it  has  to  do  with  the  human 
side  of  those  problems,  not  just  the  dollars  and 
cents  angles. 

Right  now,  135,000,000  Americans  are  pro¬ 
tected  by  Social  Security;  more  will  come  in  year 
by  year.  The  readership  interest  inherent  in  this 
situation  has  been  largely  disregarded  by  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapers. 

Starting  May  1,  SECURITY  FOR  YOU  will  he 
dealing  three  times  a  week  with  the  basic  facts 
and  fascinating  sidelights  of  the  setup.  Not  just  an 
impersonal  thing,  it  will  provide  a  personal  ques¬ 
tion  and  answer  service  for  readers  on  their  own 
private  problems. 


Security  For  You 

Facts  on  Social  Socurity,  Rotiromont  and  Pensions. 


This  list  of  early  subscribers  grows  each  day— 


By  EAT  HENET 
Many  people  think  of  the 
Social  Security  payments 
they  make  as  money  set  aside 
for  an  old  age  pension  when 
they  reach  65. 

But.  that’s  only  part  of  the 
story  It  you're  the  family 
breadwinner  and  you’re  mak¬ 
ing  Social  Security  payments, 
you’re  also  building  a  pen¬ 
sion  for  your  wife  if  you 
should  die  and  she’s  left  with 
children  under  18  Widows 
with  no  children  aren’t  eligi¬ 
ble  until  they’re  65 

wnii  Hie  tomorrow 


possible  until  death  occurs 
to  figure  what  your  average 
monthly  earnings  will  be.  it’s 
impossible  to  figure  the  exact 
amount  of  the  pension  your 
wife  will  get. 

The  minimum  payment 
she’ll  receive  will  be  $50.20 
for  herself  and  the  two  chil¬ 
dren.  This  is  based  on  aver¬ 
age  monthly  income  of  $50. 

The  maximum  payment  she 
may  receive  will  be  $200  a 
month  for  herself  and  the 
children  In  this  case,  your 
monthly  average  earnings 
must  have  been  $310 


New  York  Journal-American 
Los  Angeles  Mirror-News 
Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman 
Newark  News 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Republic 
Pine  BlufF,  Ark., Commercial 
Alhambra,  Calif.,  Post  Advocate 
Burbank,  Calif.,  Review 
Culver  City,  Calif.,  Star  News 
Glendale,  Calif.,  News-Press 
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Hemet,  Calif.,  News 

Monrovia,  Calif.,  News-Post 

Oakland,  Calif.,  Progress-Index 

Pomona,  Calif.,  Progress-Bulletin 

Redondo  Beach,  Calif.,  Daily  Breeze 

Riverside,  Calif.,  Press  A  Enterprise 

San  Bernardino,  Calif.,  Press-Telegram 

San  Pedro,  Calif.,  News-Pilot 

Venice,  Colif.,  Evening  Vanguard 

Ventura,  CalifyStar  Free-Press 

Visalia,  Calif,  Times-Delta 

Fort  Collins,  Colo,  Coloradoan 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla,  Times 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  Non-Pareil 

Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Press-Citizen 

Mason  City,  Iowa,  Globe-Gazette 

Junction  City,  Kan.,  Union 

Lawrence,  Kan,  Journal  World 

Ottawa,  Kan.,  Herald 

Parsans,  Kan,Suh 

Monroe,  La.,  World  A  News-Star 

Hagerstown,  Md,  Morning  Herald 

Fall  River,  Mass,  Herald  News 

Lawrence,  Mass.,  Tribune 

Kalamazoo,  Mich,  Gazette 

Pontiac,  Mich.,  Press 

Saginaw,  Mich.,  News 

Columbia,  Mo.,  Tribune 

Kennett,  Mo.,  Dunklin  Democrat 

Claremont,  N.  H.,  Daily  Eagle 

Elizabeth,  N.  J,  Journal 

Trenton,  N.  J,  Times 

Albany,  N.  Y,  Knickerbocker  News 

Minot,  N.  D.,  Daily  News 

Valley  City,.N.  D.,Times-Record 

Massillon,  Ohio,  Evening  Independent 

State  College,  Pa.,  Centre  Daily  Times 

Uniontown,  Pa.,  Morning  Herald 

Washington,  Pa,  Observer 

Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  Call 

Mitchell,  S.  D,  Republic 

Yankton,  S.  D.,  Press  A  Dakotan 

Knoxville,  Tenn,  Journal 

Beaumont,  Texas,  Enterprise  A  Journal 

Wichita  Falls,  Texas,  Record-News  A  Times 

Barre,  Vt.,  Times 

BroHleboro,  Vt,  Reformer 

Montpelier,  Vt,  Argus 

St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  Caledonian  Record 

Fredericksburg,  Va.,  Free  Lonce  Star 

Norfolk,  Va.,  Virginian-Pilot 

Huntington,  West  Va,  Advertiser 


Newsfeatures 

50  Rockefalier  Plaza  New  York ,  20 


NOTICE  TO  EDITORS— This  advertisement  currently  appears  in  lead¬ 
ing  national  magazines.  For  more  than  30  years.  Metropolitan  Life  has 
sponsored  similar  messages  on  national  health  and  safety.  Because 
of  public  interest  in  the  subject  matter  of  these  advertisements. 
Metropolitan  offers  all  news  editors  (including  radio  news  editors), 


free  use  of  the  text  of  each  advertisement  in  this  series.  The  text  may 
be  used  in  regular  health  features,  health  columns  or  health  reports 
with  or  without  credit  to  Metropolitan.  The  Company  gladly  makes 
this  material  available  to  editors  as  one  phase  of  its  public-service 
advertising  in  behalf  of  the  nation's  health  and  safety. 


Does  CANCER  give  early  warning  signals? 

Often  it  does  .  .  .  and  much  of  the  progress  against 
cancer  is  due  to  the  fact  that  more  and  more  people 
are  aware  of  signs  that  may  indicate  cancer  .  .  .  and 
report  them  to  their  doctors  promptly.  These  symp¬ 
toms,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  indicate  some  con¬ 
dition  other  than  cancer.  For  your  protection,  know 
cancer’s  warning  signals  listed  below. 


V/hy  is  early  diagnosis  so  important? 

Because  it  increases  the  chances  of  cure.  At  least  50 
percent  of  all  cancers  develop  in  parts  of  the  body 
which  the  doctor  can  easily  examine.  This  is  why 
periodic  examinations  should  not  be  neglected,  espe¬ 
cially  by  women  over  age  35  and  men  over  age  40. 
The  American  Cancer  Society  estimates  that  80,000 
lives  now  lost  yearly  could  be  saved  through  earlier 
diagnosis  and  maximum  use  of  present  knowledge. 


Are  we  gaining  in  the  fight  on  CANCER? 

“There  has  been  progress— fine  progress— against 
cancer.”  This  heartening  statement  has  been  made 
by  the  American  Cancer  Society.  For  one  thing,  can¬ 
cer  death  rates  for  women  between  25  and  75  years  of 
age  have  declined  more  than  10  percent  since  1944. 
This  means  that  10,000  more  women  are  now  saved 
annually  than  would  have  been  saved  in  1944. 


Are  there  any  new  “sure  cures"  for  CANCER? 

Not  by  any  means!  The  only  treatments  by  which 
cancer  can  now  be  controlled  or  cured  are  surgery. 
X-ray  and  other  forms  of  radiation.  Other  methods  of 
treatment  .  .  .  especially  those  claimed  to  be  “sure 
cures”  . . .  should  be  avoided.  Fortunately,  the  three 
accepted  ways  of  attacking  cancer  are  undergoing 
steady  improvement  .  . .  and  ever-widening  research 
on  cancer  holds  promise  for  tomorrow’s  progress 
against  this  disease. 


C  ancer’s  Seven  Warning  Signals 

1.  Any  sore  that  does  not  heal. 

2.  A  lump  or  thickening  in  the  hrcast  or  elsewhere. 

3.  Unusual  bleeding  or  discharge. 

4.  Any  change  in  a  wart  or  mole. 

5.  Persistent  indigestion  or  difficulty  in  swallowing. 

6.  Persistent  hoarseness  or  cough. 

7.  Any  change  in  normal  bowel  habits. 


COPYWIGHT  1956  —  M  C  TWOPO  LIT  A  N  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 

(.1  Mf-TfAL  COMPASY) 

1  -M.\i)isox  Avence,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
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How  to  take  the  grunt 
out  of  a 
disgruntled  advertiser 


You  don’t  get  many  kicks  about  printing  quality  from 
users  of  black  and  white.  Oh,  someone  may  gripe  about  a 
poor  halftone  now  and  then.  But  it’s  not  serious.  Adver¬ 
tisers  are  used  to  good  old  black  and  white.  'They  like  the 
way  their  ads  look  .  .  .  nice  clean  halftones  .  .  .  sharp, 
crisp  line  cuts.  Maybe  it  isn’t  perfect.  But  one  thing  is 
certain.  They  know  what  they  are  going  to  get. 

Now,  it’s  a  different  story  with  ROP  color.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  let’s  say  that  the  press  gets  out  of  register  at  a 
splice.  Nothing  vmusual  about  that.  Sure,  you  get  it  back 
on  the  beam.  But  it  takes  time.  And  meanwhile,  a  lot  of 
not-so-good  copies  go  through. 

So  . . .  who  can  blame  an  advertiser  for  blowing  his  top 
when  he  sees  his  beautiful  ad  looking  like  a  merry-go- 
roimd  with  hiccups?  He  doesn’t  know  that  perhaps  only  a 
few  bad  copies  were  printed.  And  you  can’t  tell  him.  He 
just  remembers  he  paid  extra  money  for  this  "beautiful” 
color.  And,  by  heavens,  he  wants  his  money’s  worth. 

Disgruntled  is  a  mild  word  for  it. 

Of  course,  you  can  prevent  this  situation.  Milwaukee 
Journal  does.  So  does  Washington  Post  and  Times-Herald, 
Peoria  Journal-Star,  Indianapolis  Star  and  News,  and 
others.  Their  presses  are  equipped  with  Hurletron  Auto¬ 
matic  Color  Register  Controls.  Out-of-register  conditions 
are  automatically  corrected  before  they  are  visible  to  the 
human  eye.  Accurate  register  of  all  colors  is  maintained 
within  a  few  thousandths  of  an  inch  throughout  the  run 
...  at  speed  ups  ...  at  splices  ...  at  slow  downs. 

And  they  don’t  have  disgruntled  advertisers  complain¬ 
ing  about  poor  color  printing. 

There  are  other  important  advantages,  too.  Time  sav¬ 
ing  ..  .  labor  saving  .  .  .  money  saving.  So,  why  not  get 
the  facts.  We’ll  be  glad  to  give  you  all  the  details  without 
obligation.  Write  Electric  Eye  Equipment  Company,  1932 
East  Fairchild  Street,  Danville,  Illinois. 
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Rancher 
Barbecues 
Page  1  News 


We  Write  Headlines 
For  Your  Deadlines 


Newspapers,  like  food  stores,  are  run  to  appeal  to 
women. 

Henry  J.  Raymond  made  this  point  as  far  back  as 
October  14,  1852,  in  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  The  New  York  Times — 

“American  women  read  newspapers  as 
much  as  their  liege  lords.  The  paper  must 
accommodate  itself  to  this  fact,  and  hence 
the  American  sheet  involves  a  variety  of 
topics  and  a  diversity  of  contents,” 

Because  American  women  lean  so  heavily  on  their 
newspapers  for  news  about  food  we  have  been 
going  to  press  with  the  nation’s  dailies  and  week' 
lies  ever  since  we  started  in  business  in  1859. 

During  all  this  time  we  have  believed  that  our  ad' 
vertisements  should  tell  as  well  as  sell. 

We  try  to  help  the  housewife  make  her  meals  taste 
better  and  her  food  dollars  go  further  by  telling 
her  about — 

foods  in  good  supply 
foods  of  superior  quality 
foods  that  are  low  in  price 

Since  our  founder’s  time  we  have  thought  of  ad' 
vertising  as  an  important  part  of  our  service  to 
American  families — and  in  our  ads,  as  in  our 
stores,  we  do  our  best  to  live  up  to  his  mandate — 

“Do  what  is  honest,  fair,  sincere  and  in  the 
best  interest  of  each  customer.” 


daily  numor  column  m 

years,  ’  is  the  way  some  editors  circleville.  I’ve  got  one  old  sou 
describe  it.  here  thafs  ashamed  to  have 

Here  are  some  samples:  any  pigs  at  present  prices.”  | 

When  the  news  came  out  who  is  this  man  with  the  wry 
about  American  jazz  leaders  frame  of  mind?  Fox  is  a  44-5 
and  singers  going  behind  the  year-old  ex-weekly  newspaper 
Iron  Curtain,  Fox  wrote:  man  (in  1939,  at  the  age  of 

‘’Washington  is  talking  about  28,  he  won  the  Crowell-Colliel 
sending  American  crooners  be-  Country  Homo  Magazine  award 
hind  the  Iron  Curtain  to  im-  as  the  best  country  newspaper! 
prove  international  relations,  writer  in  the  United  States)  1 
but  I  doubt  if  it’ll  do  much  who  lives  on  a  ranch  on  the  San 
good,  they’ll  all  leave  juke  box  Gabriel  River  in  Central  Texas, 
records  over  here  to  be  played  at  a  one-store  community  called 
while  they’re  gone.”  Circleville,  and  reads  newspa- ' 

When  the  Prince  of  Monaco  pers. 
became  engaged  to  Grace  Kelly  His  column,  called  “Report 
and  the  people  of  Monaco  re-  From  Circleville”,  is  based  on 
joiced  because  an  heir  from  the  his  theory  that  when  news  rolls 
marriage  would  help  them  es-  out  of  Washington  or  London 
cape  French  taxation.  Fox  or  Paris  or  Moscow  it  doesn’t ' 
wrote:  just  keep  on  rolling;  when  it 

“If  Grace  Kelly  can  succeed  hits  Circleville  it  bounces  back. 
in  holding  taxes  down,  she’ll  be  He  has  no  staff  of  writers; 
the  first  Amei'ican  who  could  his  stuff  is  just  him,  un-canned 
swing  it.”  ,  and  un-synthetic,  and  it  grows 

When  the  hog  market  drop-  on  readers, 
ped,  in  the  midst  of  high  prices.  Fox,  whose  address  is  Route 
to  its  lowest  point  in  14  years,  4,  Taylor,  Texas,  writes  his 
Fox  wrote:  column  every  day,  not  a  week 

“The  effect  of  the  drop  in  the  in  advance,  and  stays  on  top 


Bartlett  Develops 
Golf  ‘Box  Score’ 

Chicago 

Charles  Bartlett,  Chicago 
Tribune  sports  writer  and  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Golf  Writers 
Association,  has  developed  a 
golf  box  score. 

Set  in  agate,  it  lists  greens 
hit  in  regulation  figures  (GHP), 
number  of  times  the  player  is 
in  the'  rough  (R),  times  in 
traps  (T),  one  putt  greens 
(IP),  three  putt  greens  (3P). 
birdies  (B)  and  score. 
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The  SCAN-A-SIZER 


Now  in  production  .  . . 
first  deiiveries  in  «luiy 


Scan-A-Sizer®,  the  completely  new  electronic  engraving 
machine  that  enlarges,  reduces  or  reproduces  same  size, 
is  now  available.  The  Scan-A-Sizer  enlarges  or  reduces 
picture  copy  in  any  ratio  up  to  4)*  times  while  producing 
engravings  up  to  ISJs  x  16}*". 

Field  Tests  Completed 

The  Scan-A-Sizer  has  successfully  demonstrated  its  reli¬ 
ability  and  versatility  in  a  series  of  exhaustive  preproduc¬ 
tion  field  tests.  For  example,  reporting  to  the  engraving 
clinic  during  the  Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical 
Conference,  Mr.  Q.  E.  Beauge,  executive  editor  of  the 
Williamsport  (Pa.)  Sun-Gazette,  outlined  eight  months 
of  testing  experience  as  follows: 

1.  Scan-A-Sizer  eliminates  copying  of  photos. 
(Takes  mounted  or  unmounted  art  work) 

2.  Full  detail  retained  even  when  reducing  or 
enlarging. 

3.  Both  65-  and  85-line  on  same  machine. 

4.  Offers  new  possibilities  for  tonal  compensation. 


Mr.  Beauge  summed  up  his  report— “We  can  honestly 
say  the  test  model  we  have  works  as  reliably  as  the 
time-proven  Scan-A-Graver  models.” 


•  See  the  Scan-A-Sizer  demonstrated  at  the  ANPA  Conference  in 
New  York  or  write  for  further  details.  Address  Fairchild  Graphic  Equip¬ 
ment,  Inc.,  88-06  Van  Wyck  Expressway,  Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  Deport¬ 
ment  IOO-36AI. 


CRPPHIC  EQUIPMENT,  Inc. 
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Kent  Sees  Reporter’s 
Task  Increased  by  TV 


feel  the  political  pulse  of  the  TT/V  *  T1  C 
nation,  Mr.  Kent  says.  Both  are  iTClt  AK,C  i^O'YS 
doinsr  excellent  iobs.  •/ 

Is  Compiled 


By  Bramwell  Terrill 


Baltimore 


President  Eisenhower's  pro¬ 
jected  TV  campaign  should 
have  a  tremendous  impact  on 
the  people,  but  it  should  in  no 
way  interfere  with  journalism’s 
reading  the  pulse  of  the  nation, 
declares  a  veteran  political  re¬ 
porter  whose  first  campaign 
trip  was  with  William  Jennings 
Bryan  in  1900. 


Already,  says  Frank  R.  Kent, 
author  of  the  syndicated  “Great 
Game  of  Politics”  column,  such 
programs  as  “Meet  the  Press” 
are  taking  the  political  issues 
and  the  candidates  into  homes 
which  they  never  before  were 
able  to  reach. 

But  still  the  political  reporter 
must  go  in  person  to  the  people 
if  he  is  to  learn  what  they  are 
thinking;  what  their  political 
desires  are;  how  they  plan  to 
vote  and  how  they  may  be 
changing  their  opinions  as  the 
campaign  progresses. 

What  about  the  cross-country 
campaign  tours  with  the  can¬ 
didates;  is  not  that  the  way  the 


reporter  gets  the  feel  of  the 
nation  ? 

Not  at  all,  Mr.  Kent  says.  It 
is  the  individual  reporter  who 
goes  into  a  state  where  a  can¬ 
didate  has  been — or  where  he 
has  been  seen  and  heard  on  TV, 
perhaps — it  is  this  reporter  only 
who  can  tell  what  is  in  the 
minds  of  the  people. 

He  must,  Mr.  Kent  says,  talk 
with  the  political  leaders,  the 
county  leaders,  the  man  in  the 
street  and  other  newspapermen 
if  he  is  to  truly  learn  what  the 
people  are  thinking.  The  cam¬ 
paign  train  is  too  hectic  a  place 
for  that — a  new  speech  to  be 
covered  at  every  stop  leaves 
no  time  to  talk  with  the  people 
and  get  their  reaction.  It  is 
best  to  talk  with  them  later  to 
find  out  how  they  are  reacting 
to  the  political  speeches  and  to 
the  impression  the  man’s  per¬ 
sonality  has  made. 


®  Deadline  Data 

on  foreign  affairs 


Current  and  background  information  on  every 
country  in  the  world,  all  international  organiza¬ 
tions,  agreements,  and  conferences 
A  capsule  library  on  1700-|-  5"  x  8"  cards 
in  a  2-drawer  steel  cabinet 
Master  index 

Weekly  replacements  and  additions 


Easy  to  use!  Saves  time  and  money! 


Recommended  by — 

Roscoe  Drummond,  Washington  columnist 
for  the  N.Y.  Herald  Tribune 
Herbert  L.  Matthews, 
the  Editorial  Board,  N.Y.  Times 
Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard,  Columbia  University 
School  of  Journalism 

Milton  I.  Wick,  Niles  (Ohio)  Daily  Times 


Write  for  samples. 


DEADLINE  DATA,  INC. 
1078  Madison  Ave. 
New  York  City  28 
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By  Shoemaker 


doing  excellent  jobs. 

The  tremendous  impact  of  a 
TV  campaign,  he  declares,  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  poli¬ 
tician  gets  into  the  home  of 
millions  who  never  would  see 
or  hear  him  if  he  were  to 
campaign  by  train.  Usually,  the 
train  stops  for  brief  minutes 
and  at  a  time  when  most  voters 
are  at  work  so  that  he  is  heard 
only  by  those  who  would  vote 
for  him  anyway. 

Now,  the  average  man  can  re-  .  .  , 

lax  at  home  and  hear  and  see  terances  in  speeches  and  press 
for  himself.  Even  the  news-  conferences, 
papers,  says  this  veteran  jour-  makes  it  easy 

nalist,  could  not  do  the  job.  ^  exactly  what  the  Presi- 
They  could  take  the  words  to  said  on  any  subject  dur- 

the  newspaper  reader — if  he  months  ended  Dec. 

would  pause  to  read — but  could  Arranged  by  subject,  in 

not  take  the  personality.  alphabetical  order,  it  tells 

But  is  not  TV  going  to  give  where  and  when  the  President 


Louisville,  Ky. 

Ralph  Shoemaker,  librarian 
for  the  Courier-Journal  and 
Louisville  Times,  has  published 
the  second  volume  of  “The 
President’s  Words,”  an  index 
of  President  Eisenhower’s  ut- 


an  advantage  to  a  good  show — 
a  man  who  makes  a  good  im¬ 
pression  on  the  screen? 


spoke. 

Shoemaker’s  first  volume 
covered  Eisenhower  from  June, 


Gould  Lincoln  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Star  and  Thomas  O’Neill 
of  the  Sun  are  two  examples  of 
the  type  of  reporter  needed  to 


The  good  show,  Mr.  Kent  1942,  through  May  1954. 
says,  always  gave  a  man  an  Compiling  the  book  is  a  hob- 
advantage— even  though  it  was  by  with  Mr.  Shoemaker.  When 
to  a  smaller  audience  than  the  the  Democratic  nominee  for 
1956  candidate  can  command.  President  is  named  this  year. 
As  a  step  between,  a  good  ra-  the  librarian  will  prepare  an 
dio  voice  gave  a  candidate  an  index  of  all  his  public  utter- 
edge  over  his  rival.  There  is  no  ances.  Another  will  cover 
change — except  in  the  size  of  Eisenhower’s  words  as  long  as 
the  audience.  he  is  in  office. 

Mr.  Shoemaker  sent  a  copy 
Syndicated  Column  j,jg  latest  volume  to  the 

Frank  R.  Kent  joined  the  Sun  President  and  received  a  letter 
staff  Jan.  15,  1900,  and  is  the  from  him  last  week, 
only  man  still  on  the  payroll  The  President  said  he  was 
of  the  Sun  who  worked  in  the  “appalled  at  the  verbiage  I 
first  “fireproof”  Iron  Building,  have  produced  in  the  last  year 
built  by  the  Sun  and  destroyed  and  a  half.  I  want  at  the  same 
in  the  Baltimore  fire  of  1904.  time  to  assure  you  that  this 


His  duties  with  the  paper  now 
are  confined  mostly  to  writing 
his  weekly  “Great  Game  of  Pol¬ 
itics,”  which  runs  on  the  Sun- 


little  volume,  like  its  predeces¬ 
sor,  will  be  very  handy  as  an 
easy  reference.” 

Copies  are  in  the  executive 


day  editorial  page  and  is  syn-  office  of  the  White  House;  the 
dicated  to  about  50  papers.  Library  of  Congress,  and  700 
He  campaigned  with  one  or  libraries  around  the  country, 
another  presidential  candidate 
from  Bryan  in  1900  through  the  • 

Hoover  race  in  1932.  He  cov-  Vandenberg  Heads 

conference  after  Lansing  UP  Bureau 
World  War  I,  and  on  his  re- 

turn  created  a  sensation  by  re-  ,  _  ^  ^  t  i 

porting  that  all  was  not  love  ,  Appointment  of  Jack  C.  Van- 
among  the  victors  at  Versailles,  denberg  as  manager  of  the  Lan 
His  writings  include  “The  si"*?*  Mich.,  bureau  of  the 
Great  Game  of  Politics,”  a  vol-  United  Press  was  announced 
ume  published  in  1924  (and  still  bere  by  Bert  Masterson,  Cen 
widely  read)  on  the  “elementary  Division  Manager, 

human  facts  about  politics,  poli-  Vandenberg,  night  bu- 

ticians,  and  political  machines,  reau  manager  of  the  UP  De 
candidates  and  their  ways  for  t^oit  bureau,  succeeds  Clair  M. 
the  benefit  of  the  average  Hekhuis,  who  resigned  to  join 


citizen. 


^Baseball  Special’ 

Washington 
The  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald  published  a  24- 
page  “Baseball  Special”  tabloid  dio  station 
section  April  15.  Huron. 


De- 


the  Michigan  Economic 
velopment  Commission. 

Mr.  Vandenberg  began  his 
newspaper  career  with  the  Hoi 
land  (Mich.)  Sentinel  and  later 
worked  for  the  Port  Huron 
(Mich.)  Times  Herald  and  ra- 
WTTH  at  Port 
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R.O.P.  COLORS 


Keep  in  step  with  mechanically  progressive  newspapers  using  these  ANPA' 
AAAA  approved  colors.  Hundreds  of  shades  of  brilliant  color  are  at 
your  finger  tips.  Save  time  and  money  by  using  these  inks  of  proven  value. 

Suitable  for  both  S-color  and  4'color  printing  Sinclair  ^  Carroll 
standard  newspaper  process  colors  as  illustrated  insure  uniformly  good 
reproduction.  They  bring  out  with  clearness  and  definition  the  detail  of 
your  process  color  picture.  Advertiser  satisfaction  is  assured. 
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COAL  FACTS 


by  the 

National  Coal  Association 


THE  NATIONAL  COAL  ASSOCIATION  •  SOUTHERN  BUILDING,  WASHINGTON  5,  D.C. 


April,  1956 

An  outstanding  contribution  to  public  knowledge  about 
present  and  prospective  energy  supplies  and  requirements  of 
the  United  States  was  made  by  The  Panel  On  The  Impact  of  The 
Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy.  The  Panel  Report,  now  being 
considered  in  Congress,  performed  an  especially  valuable 
public  service  in  focusing  attention  on  the  expected  vast 
growth  in  energy  demands  and  the  part  which  the  coal 
industry  must  play  in  meeting  those  demands . 

The  Report  and  its  background  material  show  that  the  Nation 
will  rely  on  the  coal  industry  for  a  large  share  of  its 
increased  energy  supplies  .  They  include  figures  furnished  by 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  showing  that  by  1980  the  Nation 
will  need  a  minimum  784  million  tons  of  coal  (nearly  double 
the  amount  produced  in  1955)  .  The  figures  further  show  that 
by  1980  the  Nation  may  need  in  excess  of  one  billion  tons  of 
coal  per  year . 

The  United  States  has  the  coal  reserves  to  meet  such 
requirements.  Our  coal  reserves  would  last  nearly  1,000 
years  consuming  at  a  rate  of  one  billion  tons  per  year.  We 
not  only  would  have  the  coal  -  we  have  the  ability  to  produce 
it .  The  production  record  of  the  coal  industry  through  two 
world  wars  and  that  in  Korea  is  evidence  of  that  ability. 

The  Coal  industry  is  now  engaged  in  planning  and  developing 
the  mine  capacity  to  meet  the  rising  energy  demands  America 
will  make  upon  its  primary  fuel  industry.  A  vast  investment 
of  funds  will  be  necessary  because  a  modern  mine,  equipped 
to  produce  3,000,000  tons  of  coal  yearly,  may  cost  in  excess 
of  $15  million,  and  many  such  mines  will  be  needed. 

For  the  prosperity  and  security  of  America,  the  coal 
industry  must  produce  at  a  high  level  and  sell  its  product 
at  a  reasonable  profit  over  a  period  of  time  so  that  it  will 
earn  a  fair  return  sufficient  to  support  the  coming  capacity 
needed.  This  is  the  only  way  under  our  free  enterprise 
system  to  meet  America's  growing  energy  needs  so  specifi¬ 
cally  appraised  by  The  Panel  On  The  Impact  of  The  Peaceful 
Uses  of  Atomic  Energy. 


Material  in  Ceai  Facts  may  be  quoted  or  reproduced  for  any  purpose.  If  further  information  is  desired,  contact  Ncrtional  Coal  Association. 
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How  10/000,000  Americans  have 
put  an  idea  to  work 


It’s  part  of  our  American  tradition  to  work 
things  out  together.  Pioneers  found  safety 
crossing  the  country  together  in  wagon  trains. 
Today,  in  the  same  tradition,  10  million 
Americans  have  joined  together  in  credit  unions 
to  achieve  greater  economic  security. 


'T'KN  MILLION  IS  A  LOT  OK  PEOPLE.  And  when  all  of 
them  are  working  together  toward  something,  that 
"something”  is  bound  to  be  big.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  this  case,  it  is  tico  billion  dollars  big!  That’s  what 
the  assets  of  America’s  20,000  credit  unions  amount  to. 

But,  impressive  as  they  are,  the  amount  of  assets 
atid  the  number  of  members  are  only  measurements 
of  size.  More  important  by  far  is  the  $100  Joe  Peterson 
is  able  to  borrow'  from  his  credit  union  to  pay  a 
doctor  bill,  or  the  $325  Mary  Roberts  has  saved  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  years  in  her  credit  union.  For  the 
purpose  of  a  credit  union  is  to  help  individuals 
achieve  greater  financial  security. 

A  credit  union  is  a  borrowing  and  saving  organiza¬ 
tion  operated  solely  by  and  for  its  members  and  super¬ 
vised  by  state  or  federal  agencies.  It  is  a  typical 
example  of  people  working  out  their  common  problem 
together  in  the  best  American  tradition.  Saving  to¬ 
gether,  members  build  a  fund  from  which  loans  arc 
made  to  those  of  their  group  who  need  money  for 
worthwhile  purposes.  Loans  are  low-cost  and  savings 
earn  a  good  return. 

The  credit  union  idea  has  l)een  used  successfully 


CLIP  AND  MAIL 


> 


for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  Tt>day,  the  majority 
of  credit  unions  are  operated  by  employee  groups  to 
provide  a  convenient  place  for  financial  help  right 
where  they  work. 

Offering  both  a  source  of  credit  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  save  profitably,  credit  unions  contribute  not 
only  to  the  immediate  welfare  of  their  members  but 
also  to  the  general  economic  stability  of  the  com¬ 
munities  where  they  operate.  More  goods  and  services 
are  purchased.  Bills  are  paid  more  promptly. 

Take  a  look  and  see  what  credit  unions  are  doing 
for  people  in  your  area.  For  the  picture  of  national 
and  international  credit  union  activity,  and  the  full 
story  on  the  formation  and  operation  of  credit  unions, 
write  for  the  "Credit  Union  Yearbook”  offered  below  . 


Credit  Union,  Dept.  EP.4  Madison  1,  Wisconsin 
Please  send  me,  without  cost,  the  1955  CREDIT  UNION 
YEARBOOK. 

NAAtf  _ _ _ 

PUBUCATION  _ 

ADDKBSS  _  _  _ _ 

OTY _ _ ZONE _ STATB _ 
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The  Navy’s  new  FJ-4  FURY  Jet  Fighter  is  now  undergoing  its  carrier 
trials.  Newest  in  the  FURY  family  of  carrier-based  jets,  the  FJ-4  climbs 
faster . . .  maneuvers  at  higher  altitudes,  with  longer  range.  This  new 
and  faster  FURY  is  a  product  of  North  American’s  Columbus  Division 
—a  completely  integrated  aircraft  engineering  and  production  center 
where  even  faster,  more  potent  aircraft  are  in  continuing  development. 
North  American  Aviation  is  a  prime  supplier  of  advanced  aircraft  to  the 
Department  of  Defense. 
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SPACE  POWER 

TOMORROW 


The  SM-64  NAVAHO  Intercontinental  Guided  Missile  is  a  logical  partner 
of  our  continuing  development  of  supersonic,  piloted  aircraft.  Security 
restrictions  prohibit  any  details  —  but  we  can  say  that  the  NAVAHO  will 
fly  great  distances  at  speeds  far  beyond  supersonic.  It  will  be  guided 
and  flown  by  automatic  controls,  driven  by  high-thrust  rocket  power. 
The  NAVAHO  extends  the  striking  power  and  long-range  defense  of 
our  nation  farther  than  ever  before. 

North  American  Aviation,  Inc.,  Los  Angeies,  Downey,  Canoga  Park,  Fresno,  Calif.;  Columbus,  0. 


H  AMERICAN  AVIATION,  INC.-^ 


Engineers:  write  for  details  regarding  challenging  positions  now  open. 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

Breach  Heals  Among 
Educator  Groups 

By  Dwight  Bentel 

Incidentally,  says  the  third 
man  from  the  end  of  the  bar 
at  the  editors’  conference, 

“whatever  happened  to  all  those 
alphabetical  journalism  edu¬ 
cator  organizations  that  used 
to  hassle  around  so  much?” 

“Oh,  you  mean  AASDJ  and 
ASJSA  and  ACEJ  and  ...” 

“Or  whatever  they  were,” 
says  the  T.M.  from  the  E.O.B. 

“Never  could  keep  them 
straight.  But  seems  like  they 
were  having  quite  a  fracas 
there  for  a  while.  What  came 
of  that  mess?” 

“Well  .  .  .  uh  .  .  .  are  you 
just  making  conversation,  or  do 
you  really  want  to  know?” 

“I’m  pining  away,”  says  the 
T.M. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,”  I  say, 

“It’s  a  pretty  good  story.  Now 
take  ASJSA  .  .  .  that’s  the 
.\merican  Society  of  Journal¬ 
ism  School  Administrators  ...” 

The  T.  M.  w'rinkles  his  edi¬ 
torial  brow.  “Let’s  see,  that’s 


Less  Lengthwise  Shrinkage 
with  Burgess  Mats 

Burgess  mats  shrink  less  lengthwise  for  a  given  width 
shrinkage.  Why  ask  for  trouble  with  advertising  lineage. 
Help  the  advertising  department— use  Burgess  Mats. 

BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

Manufadurari  and  Ditiributort  of  Borgot* 

Chromo  and  Suprama  Tono-Tox  MoH,  Frooporf,  lllinoit 


Canadian  Rapratantafiva,  R.  M.  Louson  B  Co.,  lid., 
Konnody  Rood,  Agincourt,  Ontario 


the  little  protest  group  that 
didn’t  like  ...” 

“Not  any  more.  Numerically 
ASJSA  has  become  the  larg¬ 
est  organization  of  journalism 
schools  and  departments  in  the 
counti’y.  Their  1956  Yearbook 
lists  47  institutional  member¬ 
ships.  That’s  against  39  for 
AASDJ  .  .  .  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Schools  and  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Journalism,  that  is. 

“ASJSA  now  prints  a  small 
but  respectable  quarterly  Bulle¬ 
tin  and  a  membership  direc¬ 
tory.  It  conducts  a  continuing 
Roundtable  on  teaching  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  problems  in  jour¬ 
nalism  education.  It  makes  an 
annual  award  to  a  publication 
of  distinction.  It  has  equal  re¬ 
presentation  on  the  American 
Council  for  Education  in  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

“And  it  isn’t  protesting  any¬ 
thing.  Its  president,  Warren 
Agee  of  Texas  Christian  Uni¬ 
versity  says  ‘We’re  not  mad  at 


anybody.’  When  Perley  Reed  of 
West  Virginia  started  the  or¬ 
ganization  in  1944,  he  and  some 
of  the  other  charter  members 
were  pretty  disturbed  about  ac- 
cieditation.  ASJSA  traveled 
evei-ywhere  in  Patton  tanks. 

“But  it  seems  the  need  of  an 
association  for  administrators 
of  the  smaller  journalism 
schools  and  departments  to 
share  a  constructive  profes¬ 
sional  program  superseded 
ASJSA’s  function  as  a  combat 
unit.  And  anyway  there  was 
some  compromising  all  along 
the  line. 

“Now  ASJSA’s  growing  like 
a  California  sub-division.” 

“The  other  group  has  soii; 
of  lost  out,  then?”  suggests  the 
T.  M. 

“Oh  no.  AASDJ  is  still  the 
blue-chip  outfit.  Its  member¬ 
ship  reniains  the  bigger  schools 
and  departments  of  journalism. 
Its  professional  program  still 
far-and-away  exceeds  ASJSA’s. 
It’s  still  the  association  of  ac¬ 
credited  schools,  it  is  the  co¬ 
ordinate  which  supplies  most  of 
the  membership  to  the  Associ¬ 
ation  for  Education  in  Journal¬ 
ism  ...” 

“Let’s  see  .  .  .  that’s  still 
another  journalism  educator  or¬ 
ganization?”  asks  the  T.  M., 
looking  pained. 

“Yes,  you  see  that’s  the  over¬ 
all  parent  body  ...” 

“Pardon  me,”  says  the  T.  M., 
“I  think  this  is  where  I  better 
get  off.” 

Hair-pulling  Era 

“Oh  no  you  don’t,”  I  say. 
“I’m  sick  and  tired  of  Ed  Lind¬ 
say  and  a  copy  boy  in  Wau¬ 
paca  being  the  only  newspaper¬ 
men  in  the  country  who  undei-- 
stand  this  thing. 

“It  was  you  who  mentioned 
the  scratching  and  hair-pulling 
that  was  going  on  in  journal¬ 
ism  education  up  to  a  couple 
of  years  ago — and  believe  me, 
that  was  one  of  the  bitterest 
fights  in  higher  education  at 
the  time.  Don’t  you  think  it’s 
interesting  that  these  groups 
are  planning  a  convention  at 
Northwestern  this  Summer  at 
which  they’ll  be  practically  in¬ 
distinguishable?” 

“You  mean,  everybody  eating 
off  the  same  table?” 

“Like  kids  at  the  Sunday 
school  picnic  of  federated 
churches.” 

“Go  ahead,”  says  the  T.M., 
“I’m  all  ears.” 

“Well,  at  this  point  it  does 
look  as  if  the  Great  Breach  in 
jon’-nalism  education  has  been 
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W  ilcox  Appointed 
Accrediting  Secy. 

Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Walter  W’ilcox  of  the  State 
University  of  Iowa  School  of 
Journalism  faculty  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  executive  secretary-  of 
the  Accrediting  Committee  of 
the  American  Council  on  Edu¬ 
cation  for  Journalism. 

Announcement  of  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Mr.  Wilcox  was 
made  by  Edward  Lindsay,  of 
the  Decatur  (III.)  Herald  and 
Review,  chairman  of  ACEJ, 
following  approval  by  that  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  nomination  of 
Wilcox  by  the  accrediting  com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  Wilcox  will  begin  his 
work  Aug.  1.  He  succeeds  I.  W. 
(Bill)  Cole  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  school  of  journalism 
and  communication  as  accredit¬ 
ing  secretary.  Mr.  Cole  asked 
to  be  relieved  of  his  accrediting 
work  in  order  that  he  might  de¬ 
vote  full  time  to  his  other  du¬ 
ties. 


closed.  The  American  Council 
on  Education  for  Journalism — 
that’s  the  educator-industry 
group  charged  with  accredita¬ 
tion — is  coming  up  soon  with 
its  new  list  of  recommended 
schools  after  a  second  year 
without  major  incident.  Its  ac¬ 
crediting  committee  visited  13 
institutions  and  examined  43 
sequences  during  the  last  school 
year.  That  brings  to  39  the 
number  of  accrediting  visits 
during  the  last  two  years.  It 
expects  to  visit  some  20  more 
schools  next  year. 

Accreditation 

“There  has  been  no  organi¬ 
zational  criticism  of  these  ac¬ 
tivities,  as  contrasted  with  the 
heavy  bombardment  of  accredit¬ 
ing  in  previous  years.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  several  AS.ISA 
schools  have  been  accredited 
under  the  new  program,  or  have 
asked  for  inspection. 

“The  AASDJ  still  has  to  de¬ 
cide  about  its  membership.  The 
question  is  whether  automatical¬ 
ly  to  admit  to  membership  any 
school  accredited  by  ACEJ.  .A.nd 
whether  to  continue  member¬ 
ship  of  a  school  which  for  any 
reason  drops  from  the  accre¬ 
dited  list.  The  issue  is  a  tough 
one,  but  appears  to  be  genera¬ 
ting  no  great  heat.” 

“Very  interesting,”  says  the 
T.M.,  “and  I  do  appreciate  your 
full  and  complete  answer.  But 
I  hope  it  won’t  be  necessary 
to  bring  up  the  matter  again.” 
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Combination 


Shortest^astBst  Distance 

BETWEEN  DARKROOM  AND  PRESS! 

For  30  years,  Chemco  research  and  manufacture  have  antici¬ 
pated  and  supplied  the  newspaper  industry’s  requirements  for  ever- 
increasing  pictorial  coverage.  From  that  continuing  leadership  now 
comes  a  new  Chemco  team  —  one  that  will  set  records  far  into  the 
future  for  speed  and  efficiency  in  newspaper  platemaking. 


The  Model  F-1200 
Roll  Film 
Camera 


Outside  controls,  special  Aim  cutoff  blade,  precision 
accuracy  and  other  exclusive  features  permit  the  operator 
to  shoot  an  entire  series  of  exposures  without  a  single  trip 
to  the  darkroom.  Using  Chemco  Paper  Base  Stripping  Film, 
with  its  long  range  and  sensitivity,  you're  assured  high  pro¬ 
duction  of  exactly  right  negatives  to  meet  any  deadline. 


The  Dow-Chemco 
Fast  Etch 
Machine* 


under  license  from  The  Dost  Chemicni  Co, 


Here’s  a  natural  team  to  save  time  in  plate  processing 
—  because  it  eliminates  so  many  of  the  old  fashioned 
"stop-and-go  ”  steps— providing  new  efficiency,  econo¬ 
my  and  profit.  Production  moves  swiftly  and  smoothly. 


Uses  the  Dow  Powderless  Etch  proc¬ 
ess-etches  plates  up  to  full  page  size 
—at  a  speed  rate  that  keeps  pace  with 
the  F-1200  Camera’s  fast  negative 
production.  Turns  out  high  quality 
line  and  halftone  work  on  magnesi¬ 
um  without  flatetchingor  powdering. 


and  can  produce  up  to  h  times  more  plates  than  is 
possible  with  ordinary  methods! 

Like  the  full  story?  It’s  worth  hearing.  Ask  your 
Chemco  representative,  or  write  direct! 


chemco  photoproducts  company,  inc  .  GLEN  COVE,  N.  Y. 

ATLANTA  BOSTON  CHICAGO  DALLAS  DETROIT  NEW  ORLEANS  NEW  YORK 
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How  do  you  like  tke  1956  model  ? 


That's  what  today's  cars  might  look 
like  if  it  weren't  for  competition. 

Conijjctition  makes  things  better, 
newer,  cost  less.  And  competition  for 
your  patronage  gives  you  a  wider  choice, 
and  always  more  for  your  money. 

Free  men  compete  with  each  other- 
using  ideas  and  ptints  of  view.  The  best 
ones  win,  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

That's  why  you  can  go  into  showrtmms 
and  ch<K)se  from  the  world’s  best  cars. 
Or  into  a  jewelry  store  and  choose  from 
the  world’s  finest  watches.  Today,  com¬ 
petition  has  made  these  fine  watches 
even  better  than  ever. 

Competition  among  the  watchmakers 
of  Switzerland  themselves  has  produced 
the  world’s  most  wanted  timepieces. 
Watches  that  wind  themselves,  watches 
that  tell  the  date,  timepieces  that  tell  the 
tide,  that  do  arithmetic,  that  split  a  sec¬ 
ond  five  times,  that  resist  jarring  shocks, 
water,  dirt  and  magnetism. 


Today,  in  America,  the  great  majority 
of  people  wear  these  Swiss  watches.  Seven 
out  of  ten  jewelers  choose  them  for  their 
own.  The  reason  is  simple  enough:  Swiss 
watches  give  far  more  for  the  money. 

That’s  because  the  Swiss  watchmaker 
gives  far  more  to  the  watch.  In  tiny 
Switzerland,  there  are  no  raw  materials 
to  export,  little  land  to  till.  Almost  no  ex¬ 
portable  items.  Excepting  one:  SKILL. 
For  over  300  years  now,  the  Swiss  have 
concentrated  their  skill  on  watchmak¬ 
ing.  As  a  result,  most  every  impirtant 
advance  in  watchmaking  has  come  from 
Switzerland.  The  most  modern  watches 
are  Swiss.  The  most  wanted  watches  in 
America,  and  all  the  world,  are  jeweled- 
lever  watches  from  Switzerland. 

What  is  the  price  to  be  paid  tor 
Swiss  leadership? 

First,  America  boosted  her  tariff  50% 
on  jeweled-lever  Swiss  watches.  But 


more— and  far  more  serious— restrictions 
are  now  being  considered.  The  net  re¬ 
sult  may  well  be  to  price  the  fine  jeweled- 
lever  Swiss  watch  right  off  your  wrist— 
and  to  limit  your  choice  to  what  a  re¬ 
stricted  market  has  to  oiler. 

Quite  frankly,  the  practical  result  of 
these  restrictive  proposals  is  to  stille 
competition.  .\nd  to  stille  competition 
is  to  stille  the  inventiveness  that  lets  you 
get  far  more  for  less  cost. 

In  watchmaking,  as  in  all  enterprises, 
that  would  be  a  return  to  horse-and- 
buggy  ways  of  doing  business. 


published  in  recof'nilion  of 
the  10^1  h  anniversary  of 
The  Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Commerce 
pledged  between  the  people  of 
America  and  the  people  of  Switzerland 
THE  WATCHMAKERS  OF  SWITZERLAND 
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ELECTRICAL  INDUSTRY’S  PROGRAM 


What’s  Your  Stake  in  Telling  America 
About  the  Benefits  of  Electrical  Living? 

•  •  • 


The  first  major  program  in  the  electrical 
industry’s  77-year  history  to  promote  the 
benefits  of  electrical  living  to  all  America 
was  introduced  to  over  35,000  local  trade 
allies  by  electric  utilities  on  February  8. 
Designated  “Live  Better . . .  Electrically,” 
this  campaign  is  mushrooming  rapidly  to 
include  trade  associations  and  electrical 
manufacturers  under  its  banner.  The  gen¬ 
eral  public  will  be  first  exposed  to  the 
“Live  Better  . . .  Electrically”  story  by  the 
Judy  Garland  television  show,  April  8. 

Across  the  nation,  builders,  bankers, 
realtors,  architects,  electrical  contractors 
and  dealers  are  being  alerted  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  possibilities  inherent  in  such  a  pro¬ 
gram,  which  sells  the  basic  advantages 
of  electricity  and  electrical  products  in 
the  American  home.  The  success  of  this 
campaign  can  best  be  measured  in  terms 
of  local  enthusiasm,  promotional  activities 
. . .  and  sales. 

“Live  Better  .  .  .  Electrically”  will  be  a 
continually  strong  source  of  local  news 
for  years  to  come,  as  home  owners  are 
shown  how  they  can  live  more  comfort¬ 
ably,  economically  and  safely  if  they 
switch  to  electrical  living.  Every  kind  of 
promotion  and  special  events,  tie-in  ac¬ 
tivities  and  shows  will  emphasize  how 
electrical  servants  not  only  promise  free¬ 
dom  from  drudgery,  but  also  enhance  the 


long-term  value  of  the  home. 

This  “grassroots”  program  has  been 
planned  to  include  the  specific  interests 
of  local  businessmen.  Local  dealers  will 
be  the  first  to  feel  the  increased  demand 
for  electric  cooking,  water  heating,  air 
conditioning,  shop  tools,  television,  hi-fi, 
lighting  and  over  50  other  electric  items. 
Home  builders  like  “Live  Better  . . .  Elec¬ 
trically”  because  electrical  living  can  be  a 
powerful  attraction  in  selling  new  homes. 

LBE  appeals  to  bankers,  since  better 
electrical  living  fits  in  perfectly  with  the 
financing  of  new-home  construction  and 
modernization  of  older  residences.  Ade¬ 
quate  wiring,  lighting  and  other  modern 
electrical  home  equipment  make  new 
homes  a  sounder  investment,  and  older 
homes  more  livable  and  salable.  Electri¬ 
cal  contractors  can  help  home  owners  en¬ 
joy  safer  and  higher  levels  of  electrical 
efficiency  by  rewiring  homes  to  meet  to¬ 
day’s  and  tomorrow’s  electrical  needs. 

Newspapers  have  an  exceptional  stake 
in  “Live  Better  .  .  .  Electrically”.  You  can 
cooperate  with  progressive  electric  utili¬ 
ties  in  mobilizing  local  allies  to  plan 
special  supplements  and  feature  sections. 
This  has  already  been  done  in  several 
cities.  You  can  play  a  key  role  in  local 
communities  by  stimulating  consumer  in¬ 
terest  where  it  counts,  at  point  of  sale. 


LIVE  BETTER... 

Advertisement 


Electrically 
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Weekly,  Semi- Weekly . . . 
Transition  Via  Crises 


(Wash.)  Post-Intelligencer. 

Bobbe  Campbell  Dorsey 
(Mrs.  George  Dorsey)  has  the 
official  title  of  assistant  to  the 


magazine  that  reached  a  circu¬ 
lation  high  of  250,000. 

Wallace  Brooks,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Star,  served  in  the 
ad  department  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  for  20  years.  In  1941 
.  he  was  the  ad  director  of  the 

By  Walter  W.  Arndt  Chicago  Sun.  In  recent  years 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif,  established  at  329  Motor  Way.  he  was  a  management  consult- 

From  its  birth  in  1950  until  ^h®  y®"  “"j'ohn  Greene,  the  circulation 

present  time,  the  Santa  Bar-  The  S  r  a  w  g  manager,  was  district  circula- 

bara  Star  has  been  a  news-  stones^ne  a  clean  scoop— to  manager  for  the  Seattle 

paper  with  a  constant  stniggle  its  credit  by  that  time, 
for  survival.  Paradoxically,  each  ...  „  , 

crisis  seems  to  leave  the  Star  Story  with  a  Sock 

in  a  stronger  position  than  it  A  real  sock  went  with  the  ooo.oronT 

was  before.  Just  a  year  ago,  the  story  that  appeared  under  the  but  sbeTan  stPo 

financial  situation  was  acute;  headline  “City  Gypped  30  \ears  »  "  aHvarti^ino- 

today  the  Star  has  a  guaranteed  on  Paving  Contracts,”  and  it  •  i  rpnortirnr  whan' 

circulation  of  6,000  and  is  pub-  landed  on  editor  Dorsey’s  head.  needad  Pnrrantlv  aba 

lished  twice  weekly.  The  son  of  the  contractor  men-  y 

ci’ATv  P51.TY1P  iTj  tno  ACkiri^  GciitoF  of  fiiG  Cio- 

Any  second  newspaper  in  gT  Mr!  Dor-  leta  Valley  Times. 

Santa  Barbara  was  due  for  a  surrendered  himself  Star’s  national  and  inter- 

^ruggle.  The  Santa  Barbam  jj  Dorsey  refused  national  affairs  column  is  writ- 

News-Press  is  one  of  South-  ten  by  Larry  Adams,  a  19-year 

ern  California’s  oldest  dailies.  old  junior  at  the  University  of 

George  L.  Dorsey  had  $400  in  In  1955  it  became  apparent  jg 

cash,  a  portable  typewriter  and  that  the  second  hand  equipment  ^  hemophilia, 

more  courage  than  anything  acquired  m  1953  could  not  stand  frequently  has  to  spend 

else  when  he  put  out  the  first  up  much  longer.  The  Star  s 

issue  of  the  Star  in  October  assets  were  not  sufficient  to  currently  400  pints  overdrawn 

1950.  His  office  was  a  single  finance  a  new  p  ant.  Once  again, 

upstairs  room  furnished  only  outside  capital  was  nee^d,  students  are  conducting  a 

with  a  roll  top  desk  and  a  chair,  once  again,  a  crisis  to  be  met.  replenish  his  credit. 

Partnership  Plan  Oorsey  decided  to  go  a-  Qjj  March  6,  the  Star  achieved 

Printed  on  the  nress  of  the  '^^®  uuthonzed  |.j^g  tjj.g^  gg^  itself 

weekly  Carpenteria  Herald  in  g®  ^  paf  vatoe  ^"$5  elcf  The  expansion-twice  a  week 

nearby  Carpenteria  that  first  Commissioner  set  a^s  mandatory  a"m  is  to  become  a 

press  run  took  36  agonizing  ,  of  $54,000  in  sales.  daily-taJ^Tt  date?  1959^^^^^ 

Operating  from  a  rented  store,  porsey  says. 

The  Star  averages  24  pages 


lorth  ^e|,|.agjta  Group 

Elects  Henry  Mead 

Omaha,  Neb. 
Henry  Mead,  publisher  of  the 


The  following  year,  the  print-  the  staff  sold  stock  to  Santa 
ing  was  farmed  out  to  the  Wea-  Barbarans-hundreds  of  them.  ^  g  000  circulation  and  it 

ver  Press  in  Santa  Monica.  jjj  gj^^  weeks,  sales  had  topped  grossed  $65,000  in  advertising 
It  wa.s  nearly  100  miles  from  tj,g  ^gg^oOO  mark,  and  the  tern-  revenue  last  year-before  ex- 
the  e^tor  s  desk  to  the  presses,  p^j-ary  sales  office  was  closed,  pansion.  It’s  not  doing  bad. 

Mr.  Dorsey  stayed  in  Santa  gjp^g  ^^g  gpggjai  pffjce  was 
Monica  a  day  and  a  half  each  gjgggj^  about  $10,000 
week,  bringing  back  the  fin-  „jore  has  been  sold, 
ished  papers  in  his  sports  car  _  ,  .  nf  T^ 

Wednesday  afternoon.  ’u 

r  .  .  ,  .  ,  converted  his  fresh  capital  into 

Late  in  1952,  he  acquired  action.  He  moved  the  plant  and  .  _ 

another  weekly,  the  Goleta  Val-  office  into  new  quarters  at  1340  Seward  County  Independent  of 
ley  Times.  State  Street,  Santa  Barbara’s  Seward,  Neb.,  was  elected  presi¬ 

lt  was  apparent  that  a  plant  main  street.  He  installed  a  Du-  dent  of  the  Nebraska  Press 
was  a  vital  need.  Mr.  Dorsey  plex  press.  Finally,  he  brought  Association  at  its  annual  meet 
set  up  a  limited  partnership  together  a  staff  of  18  full-time  ing  here  recently, 
plan  and  began  knocking  on  workers,  augmented  by  appren-  Others  elected:  Ed  Apking, 
doors.  Into  the  Star’s  camp  as  tices  and  some  part-time  office  Ord  Quiz,  vicepresident;  W.  H. 

limited  partners  came  a  number  help.  Plourd,  Fullerton,  Nancy 

of  distinguished  Santa  Barbara  b  t  a.i  n‘  i  County  Journal,  treasurer; 

residents:  Mrs.  Katherine  Gray,  ,  '•*^**^  Robert  Bogue,  Oakland  Inde- 

president  of  the  League  of  Wo-  addition  to  being  editor  pendent;  Ronald  Furse,  Platts- 

men  Voters;  Gen.  Pierpont  Mor-  publisher  of  the  Star,  Mr.  mouth  Journal,  and  Perry  N. 

gan  Hamilton,  a  grandson  of  Dorsey  now  holds  the  office  of  Sapp,  Osceola  Record,  board 
J.  P.  Morgan  and  a  World  War  president  of  the  Star-Times,  members. 

II  recipient  of  the  Congressional  worked  for  the  edi-  -pbe  convention  approved  a 

Medal  of  Honor  for  service  in  tonal  department  of  the  News-  resolution  declaring  its  “firm 

North  Africa;  James  L.  Free,  }.^®  y®®*’.®  P”®*"  opposition”  to  federal  legisla- 

president  of  Free  &  Peters,  a  ^  his  founding  the  Star  in  19o0.  which  prohibits  interstate 

national  radio  advertising  firm;  During  World  War  II,  he  was  a  advertising  of  alcoholic  bever- 
Harry  C.  Butcher,  a  former  CBS  frontline  correspondent  for  ^ggg 

vicepresident.  General  Eisen-  Stars  &  Stripes  in  Europe.  Af-  Awards  of  excellence,  in  an 
bower’s  wartime  naval  aide.  ter  discharge  in  1945,  he  free-  annual  contest,  were  awarded 
The  partnership  plan  made  it  lanced,  appearing  regularly  in  the  Sidney  Telegraph,  Oakland 
possible  to  acquire  some  second-  top  magazines,  and  for  a  year  Independent,  Osmond  Repnbli- 
hand  equipment  and  a  plant  was  he  was  editor  of  Salute,  a  men’s  can  and  Gretna  Breeze. 


Indiana  Daily 
Grows  Its  Own 
I-Students 

By  Robert  E.  (cordon 

Editor, 

Columbus  (Ind.)  Republican 

Dean  Earl  English  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  School 
of  Journalism  wrote  me,  “We 
probably  have  10  jobs  available 
for  every  one  of  our  gradu¬ 
ates  ...” 

Editor  &  Publisher  reported 
that  this  is  the  second  year  that 
general  college  enrollments  have 
increased  proportionately  faster 
than  journalism  enrollments, 
and  for  five  years  before  that 
journalism  enrollments  had  de¬ 
clined  each  year. 

In  an  effort  to  beat  this  short¬ 
age  of  newspaper  personnel  we 
at  the  Republican  started  a 
program  five  years  ago  de¬ 
signed  to  “grow  our  own  re¬ 
porters.”  It  is  showing  results. 
Here  is  the  plan: 

(1)  Each  year  we  confer 
with  our  high  school  officials  in 
search  for  an  upper-classman 
who  is  a  better  than  average 
student,  has  leadership  ability, 
good  personality,  and  has 
shown  that  he  likes  to  write. 
After  interviews,  if  we  decide 
he  is  sufficiently  interested  and 
qualified,  we  offer  him  the  job 
of  high  school  reporter.  As  re¬ 
porter  he  is  required  to  meet 
a  daily  production  quota  (eight 
to  ten  inches  of  type),  to  meet 
a  daily  deadline  and  visit  our 
news  room  daily.  When  he 
turns  in  his  copy,  it  is  edited 
while  he  looks  on  and  the 
changes  are  explained  to  him  by 
the  desk  man. 

(2)  We  pay  the  school  re- 
poi-ter  $30  a  month  and  offer 
him  vacation  employment  if  he 
decides  to  take  college  jour¬ 
nalism. 

(3)  This  year  we  are  adding 
to  the  program,  selecting  the 
school  reporter  for  the  next 
school  year  in  the  Spring,  and 
providing  him  with  a  scholar¬ 
ship  to  the  Indiana  University 
summer  short  course  for  high 
school  journalism  students.  The 
tuition  is  $50. 

Results:  This  year  we  have 
two  high  school  seniors  work¬ 
ing,  one  as  school  reporter  and 
one  as  photographer,  on  a  piece 
basis.  One  plans  to  major  in 
journalism  at  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity,  the  other  plans  to  take 
a  journalism  course  at  Franklin 
college. 

One  girl  who  .started  as  our 
school  reporter  is  a  staffer. 
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WHAT  DO  YOU  KNOW  ABOUT  AVIATION 


Who  Was  the  Father  of  Jet  Aviation? 


Far  back  in  1909,  a  young  Frenchman  decided  that 
there  could  be  a  different  type  of  aircraft  other  than  the 
then  currently  accepted  “kite"  models.  Putting 
his  ideas  to  work,  he  built  a  plane  powered  by  a 
turbo-propulsor,  with  a  fuselage  of 
slender  silhouette,  a  delta-form  tail  assembly,  a  ^ 
retractable  landing  gear  and  wings  of  polished 
plywood.  In  April,  1910,  his  revolutionary 
plane  took  off  —  and  ffew.  The  young  man’s 
name  was  —  and  is  —  Henri  Coanda. 

Today  his  ideas  have  reached  fruition  in  the 
modern  age  of  jet  transportation.  Still  active,  he 
typifies  the  spirit  that  has  kept  France  to  the 
fore  of  international  aviation  . . .  the  spirit  that 
has  enabled  Air  France  to  successfully  serve 
the  people  of  76  countries  for  37  years. 
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Henri  Coanda  today. 


The  jet  turbine  of  the  Coanda  motor 
designed  in  1909. 
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Isa 

shortage 
of  trees 
threatening " 
your 

newspaper? 


Recently  you  read  that  two  Important  upstate 
New  York  dailies  had  to  reduce  size  and  curtail  ad¬ 
vertising  to  stay  on  the  street.  The  reason  ?  Mounting 
costs  of  newsprint. 

Many  factors  contribute  to  this  serious  situation, 
not  confined  by  any  means  to  upstate  New  York. 
Most  you  know  well.  But  there  is  one  major  factor 
that  has  received  little  or  no  consideration:  the  rising 
shortage  of  the  raw  material  for  newsprint— trees. 

Rayonier  is  particularly  interested  in  this  problem 
because  trees  are  also  the  raw  material  for  chemical 
cellulose,  Rayonier’s  primary  product.  And  being 
modern  forest  managers  (we  own  or  control  nearly 
1,000,000  woodland  acres  in  the  U.  S.  alone)  as  well 
as  chemical  producers,  we  are,  like  you,  concerned 
over  high  timber  costs. 

I»  th«r«  really  a  tree  shortage? 

We  don’t  believe  so.  Not  when  you  include  in  the 


national  inventory  all  the  mature,  over-ripe  commer¬ 
cial  stands  (not  scenically  or  biologically  interesting) 
locked  up  by  the  Federal  Government  or  going  to 
seed  under  state  or  national  policies  of  under-cutting. 

For  example,  in  one  area  managed  by  a  federal 
agency,  millions  of  board  feet  of  commercial  timber 
— enough  to  sustain  a  200,000  ton  capacity  newsprint 
mill — are  wasted  every  year,  allowed  to  topple  over 
and  rot. 

Nation-wide,  parallel  conditions  exist.  If  permitted 
to  continue,  they  could  conceivably  paralyze  the 
newspaper  business.  This  isn’t  scare  talk.  It’s  based 
on  facts  many  newsmen  know  well. 

What’s  to  be  done  about  it?  The  need  is  for  a  far¬ 
sighted  conservation  policy  based  on  scientific  land 
management.  If  you  are  interested  in  a  workable 
solution,  why  not  get  in  touch  with  us?  We  have  all 
the  facts  and  figures  and  we’d  like  to  help. 


Ex*cutiv*  ond  General  Sol«s  161  Eotf  42nd  St.,  N«w  York  17 


|MORRILL’S  METERED 
iCi  INK  DELIVERY 


Newspaper  Blatk  and  Color  Inks 
gives  you  the  protettion 
of  this  PRINTED  RECEIPT 


itaRaiLL  CO. 


CO«^0*ATION 


CHPMtCAL 


lyilfQW  OP 


ACCURACY  OF  MEASUREMENT 

The  meters  on  Morrill  tank  trucks  are  calibrated  to  the  limit  of  absolute  ac¬ 
curacy.  Each  meter  is  officially  inspected,  approved  and  sealed  by  the  proper 
authorities  in  the  city  where  that  particular  truck  operates. 


YOU  DON'T  PAY  FOR  AIR 

Morrill  metered  delivery  combines  the  high  speed,  positive  closing  and  non¬ 
dripping  characteristics  so  desirable  for  metered  ink  delivery.  There's  no 
danger  of  air  being  drawn  into  the  meter  when  the  truck  compartment  runs 
dry,  as  a  special  air  eliminator  breaks  the  siphon. 


NEW  YORlt 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


AVOID  INK  SPILLS  OR  TANK  OVERFLOWS 

The  meter  indicates  exact  flow— permitting  control  of  the  amount  required  to 
fill  the  storage  tank.  When  a  few  gallons  remain  to  be  delivered  the  decel- 
erator  begins  to  shut  off  the  flow  in  successive  steps  so  that  the  last  drop  is 
delivered  and  the  valve  closed  with  minimum  shock. 

You  can  enjoy  the  benefits  of  MORRILL  METERED  INK  DELIVERY  at 
no  extra  cost. 


DETROIT 


MINNEAPOLIS 


ST.  LOUIS 
FORT  WORTH 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
LOS  ANGELES 


Chemical  Corporation 


Division  of 


SEATTLE 


PORTLAND 


Geo.  H.  Morrill  Company 

10th  Straat  and  44th  Avenua,  long  Island  City  1,  Now  York 


WILIEY  (pointi.  mointtnonc.  and  cenltruction  motarioU.  industrial  coatings)  •  WARWICK  {t.xtll.  ond  industriol  ctwmicals)  •  WARWICK  WAX  (r.lln.rs  .1  ipociolty  wax.s)  • 
iraphic  .quipmont)  •  SUN  SUPPLY  (lithographic  supplin)  •  GENERAL  PRINTING  INK  (Sigmund  Ullmon  >  Fuchs  A  Long  •  Eogl.  •  Anwricon  «  K.lly  >  Chomiepi  Color  A  Supply 
mrs  inks)  '  ond  ELECTRO-TECHNICAL  PRODUCTS  (coatings  and  plastics)  •  PIGMENTS  DIVISION  (pignHnts  for  poinH,  plastics,  printing  inks  of  all  kipds)  •  A.  C.  HORN 
I  (Canada)  •  FUCHS  A  LANG  d.  MEXICO,  S.  A.  d.  C.  V.  •  GENERAL  PRINTING  INK  CORPORATION  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED 


ANPA— NEWSPRLM 

Demand  Will  Exceed 
Supply  Through  1956 


Report  on  Newsprint  to  the 

1955  Convention  started:  “The 
newsprint  situation  is  sensitive 
— ^both  as  to  supply  and  price. 
*  *  *  When  we  say  the  news¬ 
print  supply  and  price  situation 
is  ‘sensitive’  we  mean — uncer¬ 
tain;  fluctuating  or  liable  to 
fluctuation,  capable  of  being 
stimulated  or  excited  by  certain 
external  agents — these  are  defi¬ 
nitions  in  Webster’s  Interna¬ 
tional  Dictionary.” 

One  year  later — in  April, 
1956,  the  newsprint  situation  is 
no  longer  “sensitive”  as  to 
price.  Publishers  are  now  pay¬ 
ing  $4  more  per  ton  for  the 
newsprint  they  consume,  and 
most  of  them  have  been  doing 
so  since  Jan.  1.  At  an  estimated 
yearly  consumption  in  1956  of 
6,800,000  tons  it  is  seen  that  this 
will  cost  publishers  approxi¬ 
mately  $27,000,000  more  than 
they  were  paying  in  1955. 

Rumors  of  an  increased  price 
started  as  early  as  April,  1955. 
The  situation  was  reported  in 
detail  at  the  1955  Convention, 
following  which  one  large  pro¬ 
ducer  announced  that  there 
would  be  no  increase  “in  the 
foreseeable  future.”  Reports 
continued,  however,  but  as  you 
know,  this  increase  was  first 
announced  by  most  of  the  major 
mills  to  become  effective  Nov. 
1,  1955.  The  fact  that  this  in¬ 
crease  was  postponed  to  Jan.  1, 

1956  has  ^en  attributed  by 
many  to  the  strenuous  protests 
of  consumers. 

In  April,  1956,  the  situation 
is  no  longer  “sensitive”  as  to 
supply.  It  is  now  known  that 
publishers  will  not  be  able  to 
secure  in  the  immediate  future 
all  the  newsprint  they  need. 

Supply  Picture 

In  1955  the  525  newspapers 
reporting  to  the  ANPA  con¬ 
sumed  5,044,993  tons  of  news¬ 
print — 361,295  tons  more  than 
in  1954.  No  one  foresaw  this 
tremendous  increase  in  con¬ 
sumption  even  as  late  as  No¬ 
vember,  1954.  Whereas  the  in¬ 
crease  in  1954  over  1953  was 
3/10  of  1%,  in  1955  the  in¬ 
crease  was  7.7%  over  1954.  In¬ 
creased  consumption  is  contin¬ 
uing  in  1956  and  most  publish¬ 
ers  say  they  could  use  still 
more  newsprint  if  it  were  ob¬ 
tainable.  Some  have  turned  to 
overseas  markets  and  have  paid 
above  contract  prices  so  as  to 


continue  to  serve  readers  and 
advertisers  adequately. 

To  add  to  the  difficulties  of 
publishers  some  newsprint  pro¬ 
ducers  have  advised  customers 
of  cut-backs  in  deliveries  in 
1956.  Some  of  this  will  not  be 
made  up  later.  Other  mills  have 
advised  of  delayed  deliveries. 

To  meet  demands  for  service 
publishers  have  had  to  deplete 
their  stocks  and  they  have  no 
way  of  building  them  up  again 
soon.  While  new  production  is 
indicated,  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  this  new  produc¬ 
tion  will  be  available  in  the 
amounts  needed  until  1957  and 
1958.  The  picture  is  not  op¬ 
timistic. 

Overseas  Markets 

Some  tonnage  is  available 
from  overseas  markets  at  above 
contract  prices  and  some  pub¬ 
lishers  have  found  it  satisfac¬ 
tory  even  with  high  -  speed 
presses.  However,  there  is  a 
definite  problem  in  connection 
with  such  purchases.  Overseas 
producers  want  all  the  dollars 
they  can  get.  Prices  are  based 
on  what  the  traffic  will  bear. 

When  these  overseas  pro¬ 
ducers  get  reports  of  large 
amounts  of  tonnage  being 
sought,  prices  rise  accordingly. 
Many  brokers  deal  in  overseas 
tonnage.  When  a  publisher  ap¬ 
proaches  more  than  one  of  these 
brokers  for  say  1,000  tons,  they 
immediately  contact  the  over¬ 
seas  mills,  advising  the  amount 
of  tonnage  desired  and  asking 
if  it  is  available  and  at  what 
prices.  If  several  brokers  ap¬ 
proach  the  same  mill,  these  pro¬ 
ducers  believe  that  more  ton¬ 
nage  is  desired  than  is  actually 
the  case — and  price  rises  in  line 
with  the  assumed  need. 

ANPA  does  not  know  the 
answer  to  this  problem  of  in¬ 
flated  price.  It  does  know  that 
the  situation  exists  and  that 
only  the  publishers  can  find  the 
answer  if  they  do  not  want  to 
pay  even  more  than  the  nor¬ 
mally  high  piratical  prices  be¬ 
ing  asked  on  the  spot  market 
today. 

Possible  New  Production 

ANPA  wishes  to  keep  in  close 
touch  with  all  newsprint  proj¬ 
ects — whether  they  ai’e  tangible 
or  intangible.  ANPA  stands 
ready  to  help  at  any  time  when 
requested  to  furnish  informa¬ 


tion  on  which  those  considering 
the  construction  of  new  mills 
may  base,  in  pai-t  at  least,  their 
decision. 

Newsprint  bulletins  have  car¬ 
ried  reports  on  all  announced 
projects  and  have  tried  to  keep 
publishers  informed  as  to  de¬ 
velopments  in  connection  with 
these  projected  mills.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  ANPA  has  information 
about  projects  which  up  to  now 
at  least  are  so  intangible  that 
they  cannot  be  reported. 

Conservation  .Methods 

Many  publishers  are  realizing 
that  the  present  situation  re¬ 
quires  all  possible  methods  to 
be  put  into  effect  to  conserve 
newsprint.  From  time  to  time 
ANPA  Newsprint  Bulletins  have 
reported  on  some  of  the  meth¬ 
ods. 

A  reduction  of  roll  widths 
has  been  one  method  used  by 
some  newspapers  through  a  re¬ 
duction  of  column  width.  Some 
publishers  have  adopted  a  9- 
column  format  to  save  news¬ 
print. 

This  is  posing  another  prob¬ 
lem  with  advertising  agencies 
w’hich  because  of  the  many  vary¬ 
ing  measurements  of  newspa¬ 
pers  today  are  having  difficulty 
in  knowing  how  to  prepare  en¬ 
gravings  and  duplicate  mate¬ 
rials.  ANPA  recently  issued 
General  Management  Bulletin 
No.  27,  April  4  giving  the 
measurements  for  the  varying 
column  widths  down  to  11  pica 
columns.  The  bulletin  is  not  and 
was  not  intended  to  solve  this 
problem — which  is  a  very  real 
one — but  it  is  hoped  that  by 
supplying  the  information  con¬ 
tained  in  that  bulletin  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  has  been  pointed  up. 

Conclusion 

It  would  be  incorrect  to  as¬ 
sure  publishers  that  their  news¬ 
print  difficulties  will  shortly  be 
solved.  The  present  picture  gives 
no  indication  that  such  is  the 
case. 

Newspapers  should  operate  on 
the  facts  that  there  is  not  suf¬ 
ficient  newsprint  to  supply  de¬ 
mand;  that  there  seems  but 
little  hope  that  the  present  lack 
of  balance  between  supply  and 
demand  will  not  continue  at 
least  through  1956;  and  that 
the  announced  speed-ups  by  the 
mills  will  serve  only  to  alleviate 
and  not  completely  relieve  exist¬ 
ing  shortages. 

Every  effort  should  be  made 
to  conserve  every  possible  ton 
of  newsprint.  If  at  all  possible 
stocks  should  be  built  up  to  meet 
emergencies.  The  publisher  is 
the  only  person  who  can  deter¬ 
mine  whether  his  stocks  will 
meet  emergencies. 

EDITOR  ac  P 


A.NPA— POSTAL 

Press  Seeks 
No  Postal 
Subsidies  | 

The  perennial  effort  to  in-  3 
crease  second  class  postal  rates 
is  again  receiving  the  attention 
of  Congress. 

House  Post  Office  Committee 
started  hearings  March  13  on 
Bill  H.  R.  9228  by  Rep.  Murray  & 
(Tenn.)  calling  for  an  increase 
of  30%  in  second  class  postal 
rates  on  top  of  three  successive 
10%  increases  effective  April  1, 
1952,  April  1,  1953,  and  .4pril  1, 
1954. 

The  ANPA  has  not  changed 
its  position.  It  stands  on  the  f 
principle  that  newspapers  want 
to  pay  their  way.  They  want  no 
favors  in  the  form  of  a  subsidy. 
The  newspapers  of  this  country 
have  remained  free  and  un¬ 
trammeled  without  government 
favors  since  a  free  press  was 
first  established  in  this  country 
with  recognition  in  the  Consti¬ 
tution. 

However,  the  newspapers  of 
this  country  should  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  pay  public  service, 
public  policy,  or  political  costs  . 
of  operating  the’  Post  Office  De-  | 
partment.  They  do  not  feel  they  . 
are  called  upon  to  do  so.  i 

Up  to  now  the  Post  Office  | 
Department  has  never  been  able  j 
to  give  a  clear  and  unquestion-  * 
ed  answer  to  the  often  reiter¬ 
ated  queries :  1 

How  much  does  it  actually  ^ 
cost  the  Post  Office  Department 
to  handle  second  class  mail? 

How  much  would  the  so- 
called  deficit  of  the  Post  Office  i 
Department  be  reduced  if  there  ; 
were  no  newspapers  using  sec¬ 
ond  class  mails? 

The  ANPA  made  its  position 
clear  to  the  House  Post  Office 
Committee  when  the  hearings 
stai’ted  March  13  and  this  posi-  ' 
tion  is  no  different  than  it  has  ’ 
been  for  many  years.  | 

Smear  Is  Resented  i 

Many  newspapers  resent  the 
constant  smear  that  newspa¬ 
pers  are  “subsidized”  by  the 
Federal  Government  because  of 
the  present  second  class  rates. 

It  is  a  charge  that  is  lepeated 
whenever  newspapers  announce  | 
their  policy  of  being  willing  to  J 
pay  their  way  provided  they  i 
know  what  the  cost  will  be  and 
on  what  factors  the  cost  will  be 
based.  No  answer  has  ever  been 
made  to  these  questions  other 
(Continued  on  pa^e  136) 
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Even  our  self-reliant  forebears 
yearned  for  security  from  the 
unpredictable  expense  of  illness.  Al- 
ready  in  the  1800’s,  various  ways 
had  been  devised  for  providing 
‘sick  help”— but  only  to  small 
groups.  Protection  for  large  groups 
was  considered  impractical  until  very  recent  years. 

From  the  doctors  themselves  came  the  best  solution 
...  a  practical  way  by  which  every  self-supporting  person 
could  safeguard  himself  and  his  family  against  a  big  part 
of  the  cost  of  medical  care. 

Their  idea  became  the  now  famous  BLUE  SHIELD 
program.  Today  Blue  Shield  Plans  serve  individuals  and 
families  throughout  the  nation,  as  well  as  in  Puerto  Rico, 
Hawaii,  and  Canada. 

Local  medical  societies  sponsored  the  movement,  doc¬ 
tors  supported  it  and,  together  with  public  spirited  lay¬ 
men,  did  the  organizing  and  made  the  idea  work.  Each 
local  group,  though  guided  by  Blue  Shield  standards, 
has  been  autonomous.  Each  has  been  nonprofit  and 
self-supporting.  With  a  vision  both  social  and  economic. 


each  has  dedicated  itself  to  provid- 
ing  people  with  real  help  in  meet- 
ing  surgical-medical  expenses. 

Through  group  enrollment.  Blue 
Shield  turns  the  magic  of  the  law 
of  averages  to  the  benefit  of  the 
many.  Extending  protection  not 
just  to  some,  but  also  to  those  who  most  need  it.  Blue 
Shield  works  to  provide  the  kind  of  help  most  often  re¬ 
quired,  at  a  cost  most  wage  earners  can  afford. 

The  practicality  of  Blue  Shield  is  proved.  34  million 
people  belong  to  the  76  local  Plans.  13,000  more  are 
joining  each  working  day.  Yet  the  aim  of  Blue  Shield  is 
to  grow  in  service,  not  in  size  alone.  Like  the  medical 
profession,  it  exists  solely  to  help  people  cope  with  the 
problems  of  illness  and  to  achieve  better  health. 

The  Blue  Shield  story  is  of  daily  interest  to  every 
American.  All  the  latest  information  on  this  growing  pub¬ 
lic  service  movement  is  now  available  to  you  in  the  new 
1956  Blue  Shield  Press  Kit.  It’s  yours  for  the  asking.  Sim¬ 
ply  send  to  the  Blue  Shield  Commission,  Dept.  EP-913, 
425  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  11,  Illinois. 
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the  nonprofit  Plans  sponsored  by  doctors  in  their  own  local  areas 
to  help  families  meet  surgical-medical-maternity  expenses. 

<^8enrice  marka  reciat«r«d  by  Blue  Shield  Medical  Care  Flans 
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Intimidation 

{Continued  from  page  26) 

argument,  he  said,  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  strip-teasers  as  well  as 
newspapermen. 

“Most  of  the  public  sees  that 
the  President  is  questioned  not 
only  about  his  public  affairs  but 
very  often  about  his  private 
affairs,”  said  Mr.  Royster. 
“Vice  Presidents  are  questioned 
about  their  campaign  finances. 
Cabinet  officers  are  questioned 
about  their  private  and  personal 
investments. 

“But  the  reporters  or  edi¬ 
tors  who  most  loudly  demand 
these  investigations,  are  often 
those  who  most  loudly  protest 
the  questioning  when  it  is  di¬ 
rected  at  members  of  our  own 
fraternity. 

“I  don’t  think  it  is  just  ar¬ 
rogance.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
sincere  worry.  We  don’t  want 
to  be  intimidated  or  harassed 
into  silence,  and  we  are  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  you  can 
lose  a  freedom  without  seem¬ 
ing  to.” 

Fault  Lies  with  Press 

The  New  York  Times  was 
not  intimidated  by  the  commit¬ 
tee,  Mr.  Royster  asserted,  and 


if  anyone  had  been  intimidated 
by  Senator  Eastland  and  his 
committee  “the  fault  would  lie 
not  so  much  with  Senator 
Eastland  but  with  ourselves.” 

The  press,  he  went  on,  can 
never  be  free  from  the  threat 
of  intimidation  because  it  does 
not  have  any  constitutional  pro¬ 
tection  against  timidity. 

“The  Constitution,”  he  said, 
“gives  us  a  legal  right  to  pub¬ 
lish,  but  we  ourselves  have  to 
provide  the  courage  to  publish 
what  we  want  to  and  then  to  be 
willing  afterwards  to  stand  up 
and  account  for  it  to  public 
opinion. 

“We  have  a  tradition  in  this 
profession  that  we  are  not  even 
intimidated  by  men  who  march 
into  the  City  Room  with  bull 
whips  in  their  hands.” 

Esteem  Is  Earned 

Neither  did  Mr.  Royster  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  investigations 
lower  the  press  in  public  es¬ 
teem,  because  that  is  earned  by 
striking  back  at  critics  just  as 
the  Times  did. 

“Freedom  of  the  press,”  he 
insisted,  “is  not  violated  when 
we  are  questioned,  when  we 
are  criticized,  when  we  are 
pilloried,  when  we  are  exposed 
even  to  public  ridicule.  If  we 
stop  speaking  for  those  reasons. 
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then  we  have  not  been  denied 
freedom.  We  have  simply 
yielded  it  up  and  thrown  it 
away. 

“Freedom  of  the  press  is 
abridged,  in  my  opinion,  only 
when  the  right  to  speak  itself 
is  abridged.” 

Mr.  Royster  developed  the 
theme  that  newspapermen 
ought  to  be  willing  to  face 
questioning  so  that  the  public 
will  know  about  their  political 
associations  and  beliefs  and 
even  private  associations.  He 
suggested  that  a  reader  should 
know,  in  the  case  of  an  official 
investigation  of  a  stock  market 
pool,  whether  the  reporter  writ¬ 
ing  the  stories  has  hmself  a 
financial  interest  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  being  exposed. 

“I  do  not  think,  personally,” 
he  said,  “that  we  serve  the 
people  well  when  we  would 
deny  them  the  right  to  know 
about  the  Fourth  Estate.” 

Why  No  Editorial 

After  Leon  Stolz  and  Ber¬ 
nard  Bergman  asked  that  the 
record  show  that  their  papers, 
the  Chicago  Tribune  and  Phila¬ 
delphia  News,  respectively, 
carried  editorials  on  the  Times 
case,  A.  M.  Piper  of  the  Council 
Bluffs  (la.)  Nonpareil  explained 
why  his  paper  did  not. 

There  were  two  reasons,  Mr. 
Piper  said:  one,  they  felt  the 
Times  could  take  care  of  itself; 
two,  the  Times  took  a  position 
“that  we  were  willing  to  let 
them  have  alone.” 

Mr.  Wechsler,  by  way  of 
reference  to  Mr.  Royster’s  argu¬ 
ments  and  his  own  previous 
experience  with  the  McCarthy 
committee,  remarked  that  he 
now  felt  that  “if  I  had  retired 
to  Mexico  or  jumped  off  the 
1.5th  floor  of  the  Post  Building 
at  the  end  of  the  inquiry,  I 
would  have  established  that  this 
was  a  threat  to  freedom  of  the 
press.” 

Tom  W  a  1 1  a  c  e  ,  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Times,  offered  the 
thought  that  the  editors  owed 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
Eastland  Committee  because  its 
activities  produced  the  best  edi¬ 
torial  the  Times  has  ever  pub¬ 
lished. 

• 

More  Farm  News 

Cleveland 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
has  announced  expanded  cover¬ 
age  of  agriculture  and  con¬ 
servation  news  in  Ohio.  Everest 
P.  Derthick,  managing  editor, 
said  Robert  J.  Drake  of  the 
editorial  staff  would  do  special 
farm  coverage.  Mr.  Drake  was 
born  on  an  Ohio  farm  and  has 
continued  his  interest  in  rural 
life  and  problems. 


Postal 
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than  to  cite  the  Cost  Ascertain¬ 
ment  Report  and  its  allocation 
of  charges  which  even  members 
of  the  staff  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  have  stated  is  not 
a  fair  basis,  taken  by  itself, 
for  rate  making  purposes. 

The  ANPA  challenges  attacks 
on  daily  newspapers  in  the 
form  of  allegations  that  daily 
newspapers  receive  a  subsidy. 

It  will  continue  to  do  so. 

As  publishers  turn  more  and 
more  to  other  forms  of  distribu¬ 
tion,  less  interest  is  shown  in 
the  level  of  second  class  rates. 
Increased  second  class  rates 
affect  the  smaller  newspapers 
more  rather  than  the  larger 
newspapers  because  distribution 
is  more  difficult  for  the  smaller 
newspapers  except  by  mail. 

There  is,  however,  a  point  of 
diminishing  returns  and  it  is 
the  belief  of  your  Committee 
that  to  put  into  effect  the  30% 
increase  proposed  in  Bill  H.  R. 
9228,  in  addition  to  the  30%  in¬ 
crease  the  last  of  which  was 
absorbed  by  publishers  during 
the  year  April  1,  1954  to  April 

I,  1955  will  drive  more  second 
class  to  other  forms  of  distri¬ 
bution.  It  will  not  produce  more 
revenue  for  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment.  It  will  increase  the 
deficit  and  raise  the  figure  on 
which  to  charge  “subsidy.” 

A  seven-member  advisory 
council  has  been  named  by 
Sen.  Johnston  (S.C.)  chairman  ! 
of  the  Senate  Post  Office  Com¬ 
mittee,  to  investigate  the  Post 
Office  Department,  including 
the  postal  rates.  Sen.  Johnston 
has  stated  efforts  should  be 
made  to  reduce  the  deficit 
through  economies  before  Con¬ 
gress  approves  higher  postal 
rates. 

Your  Committee  believes  that 
publishers  should  inform  them¬ 
selves  fully  about  the  facts  be¬ 
hind  this  charge  that  daily 
newspapers  get  a  subsidy. 

Dudley  A.  White,  Chairman 
H.  F.  Bailey 
W.  K.  Blethen 
Frank  A.  Daniels 
William  Dwight 
M.  J.  Frey 
E.  L.  Gaylord 

J.  L.  Horne 

Clarence  B.  Hanson,  Jr. 

Judge  Harlan  G.  Palmer 
Charles  McD.  Puckette 
Ernest  P,  Schwartz 
Fred  B.  Wachs 
Louis  A.  Weil,  Jr. 
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Anita 

Colby 

joins 

Women’s  News 
Service 


0  inform  ous  articles  by  her  and  about  her  which  have 
le  organ-  appeared  through  the  years.  Her  “Beauty 
Book,”  published  first  in  1951,  has  been 
’s  News  translated  into  ten  foreign  languages,  sold 
business  100,000  copies  and  been  syndicated  in  100 
,  beauty  American  cities  as  well  as  in  leading  mag¬ 
azines  in  the  United  States  and  abroad, 
highest-  For  Women’s  News  Service,  in  addition 
,  she  has  to  contributing  editorial  guidance  to  the 


1 


Newer  and  more  "dramatic”  metals  have  lately  taken 
the  spotlight  from  prosaic  yet  versatile  lead.  But  this 
heaviest  of  common  metals  is  experiencing  increas¬ 
ingly  heavy  demand.  And  lead  is  one  of  the  many 
non-ferrous  metals  which  Anaconda  has  long  pro¬ 
duced.  Anaconda’s  lead  output  last  year  was  more 
than  67,000,000  pounds. 

Main  factor  in  the  rising  demand  for  lead  is  its 
special  importance  in  storage  batteries,  essential  in 
the  trend  to  motorization  on  land  and  sea  through¬ 
out  the  world.  Other  ever-growing  uses  for  lead  are 
in  high-octane  gasoline  and  the  solders  increasingly 
needed  in  the  automotive  and  the  electrical  fields. 


High  construction  activity  also  calls  for  more  lead 
for  paints,  porcelain  enamels  and  for  sheathing 
power  cables.  A  newer  and  rapidly  growing  use  is  in 
nuclear  energy  generation  and  radiation  products 
demanding  lead  shielding  or  protective  glass  with 
up  to  60^  lead  content.  For  all  these  applications 
and  many  more,  lead  is  the  preferred  metal. 

To  keep  pace  with  this  growing  demand.  Anaconda 
is  continuing  to  develop  its  lead  resources  and  metal¬ 
lurgical  research,  along  with  its  broadening  activity 
in  copper,  aluminum,  zinc,  uranium  oxide,  a  large 
number  of  by-product  non-ferrous  metals  and  fabri¬ 
cated  mill  products. 
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Company 
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-1-  ew  liquid  foods  are  as  delicious,  appetite¬ 
boosting,  thirst-quenching  and  beneficial  to 
man’s  digestive  system  as  carbonated  soft 
drinks.  Moreover,  zesty  soft  drinks ...  in 
bottles . . .  are  an  unimpeachable  source  of 
quick  energy . . .  providing  about  100  calories 
in  eight  ounces . . .  with  purity  sealed  in. 

All  this  is  no  news  to  hospitals,  doctors 
and  nutritionists.  They’re  aware  of  the 
hygienic  and  scientific  preparation  of  spar¬ 
kling,  carbonated  beverages.  It’s  old  hat,  as 
well,  to  food  and  health  authorities  who  rec¬ 
ognize  carbonated  soft  drinks ...  in  bottles . . . 
for  what  they  are . . .  wholesome,  flavorful 
food  products . . .  excellent  supplements  to 
well-balanced  diets! 


The  National 
Association  of 


the  Soft  Drink' 
Industry 


Washinirton  6,  D.  C. 


The  American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated 
Beverages  is  a  non-profit  association  of 
manufacturers  of  bottled  soft  drinks, 
with  members  in  every  State.  Its  pur¬ 
poses  ...to  improve  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  methods  through  education  and 
research,  and  to  promote  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  industry  and  its  products. 
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lishers  Association.  A  sister, 
Mrs.  Howard  G.  Barnett,  is  the 
wife  of  a  Tulsa  bank  president. 

His  brother  believes  that 
Jenk  (everyone  but  the  new 
est  copy  girl  at  the  office  calls 
him  this)  has  a  great  asset  in 
a  zest  for  things  which  are 
going  on  and  a  desire  to  share 
them  with  his  staff. 

“He  pitches  hard  for  about 
!)()  days  and  then  takes  off  on 
a  trip.  He  is  dedicated  to  his 
work  but  likes  to  get  new  ideas 
and  a  fresh  outlook,”  the 
brother  added. 

♦  «  ♦ 

The  Editor’s  Day 
The  editor’s  day  begins  with 
a  breakfast  which  he  eats  alone 
except  for  the  company  of 
Wisty,  a  sad-faced  beagle; 
Beauty,  a  long-haired  cat  and 
Lucky,  the  family  parakeet. 

Wisty  growls  at  Beauty 
while  Beauty  eyes  Lucky.  To 
keep  peace  Mr.  Jones  tosses  out 
bits  of  bacon  to  the  dog  and 
cat  and  doesn’t  object  when 
Lucky  pecks  at  the  cereal  and 
wades  in  his  eggs. 

He  arrives  at  the  office 
about  8:30,  takes  a  quick  look 
at  the  wire  machines,  then  ob 
tains  his  office  key  from  a  hid 
ing  place  in  an  “accordion”  of 
fire  hose  and  begins  the  day’s 
work.  Two  pipe  racks,  several 
weeks’  accumulation  of  paper 
debris  and  other  knick  knack 
clutter  his  desk.  Behind  him  is 
a  floor-to-ceiling  map  of  the 
world  while  due  east  on  the 
south  wall  is  a  large  map  of 
the  United  States.  On  the  world 
map  are  cities  linked  by  red 
string.  The  map  of  the  United 
States  is  criss  crossed  by  pen 
ciled  lines.  String  and  lines  de 
note  his  travels. 

The  editor’s  office  opens  off 
the  newsroom  so  he  may  be 
nearby  when  news  develops. 
When  a  big  or  interesting  story 
is  breaking  he  is  apt  to  be 
watching  the  wire  machine,  or 
if  it  is  a  local  one,  peering 
over  the  shoulder  of  the  re¬ 
porter  as  he  pecks  it  out. 

If  the  story  is  important  he 
may  dash  back  into  his  sanctum 
to  turn  out  an  “edit”,  then  rip 
up  the  page  to  make  a  later 
edition  with  a  more  current 
view. 

*  *  * 

Couple  of  Assistants 
His  interest  in  the  newsroom 
dates  back  to  his  first  job 
which  was  on  the  rim  of  the 
Trib  telegraph  desk.  Following 
this  he  worked  at  virtually 


every  news  job  on  the  paper 
before  becoming  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  associate  editor  and  final 
ly  editor. 

He  is  assisted  by  Victor  F. 
Barnett,  whom  he  succeeded  as 
managing  editor.  The  editor 
handles  mostly  national  and 
international  editorial  comment 
while  Mr.  Barnett  more  often 
takes  the  state  and  local  level. 

The  elder  Mr.  Jones  who  still 
uses  high  octane  ink  in  his  edi 
torial  pen  contributes  an  oc 
casional  piece.  Until  recentl.v 
he  wrote  a  Saturday  editorial. 

Jenk  Jones  feels  that  it  is  in¬ 
cumbent  for  the  Tribune  and 
every  other  paper  to  report 
news  with  objectivity.  “Too 
many  reporters  keep  wondering 
what  the  editor  thinks,”  he 
says. 

He  also  believes  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  newspaper  to  lead 
its  readers.  “If  it  doesn’t  lead 
it’s  a  sexless  operation,”  he 
contends. 

The  Tribune  as  a  rule  takes 
a  vigorous  stand  in  all  elec¬ 
tions.  “It’s  less  ruinous  to  be 
beaten  often  than  to  be  neu¬ 
tral,”  Mr.  Jones  maintains. 
“We  don’t  mind  at  all  being  a 
Republican  newspaper  in  a 
Democratic  state.  Under  other 
circumstances  we  might  be  a 
Democratic  newspaper  in  a  Re¬ 
publican  state.” 

*  *  * 

Fear  of  Bigness 

While  publisher  of  the  Wis 
consin  State  Journal,  the  elder 
Mr.  Jones  was  a  “LaFollette” 
man — a  foe  of  monopolies  and 
large  corporations. 

“Today  we  are  equally  wor 
ried  about  the  predatory  power 
of  labor  unions  and  big  govern¬ 
ment,”  his  son  said.  “We  think 
a  newspaper  should  be  a  coun¬ 
ter-force  to  those  forces  that 
may  get  out  of  hand.” 

One  of  the  few  things  Mr. 
Jones  fears  is  that  the  Trib¬ 
une’s  continued  growth  will 
make  it  impossible  for  him  to 
keep  in  close  communication 
with  its  editors  and  reporters. 

“The  newspaper  business  is  a 
creative  industry,”  he  con 
tinned,  adding,  “newspapers  are 
created  by  reporters.  At  a  cer 
tain  size  communications  tend 
to  break  down  between  the  edi¬ 
tor  and  his  staff.  And  when 
communications  break  down 
staff  members  get  peculiar 
ideas  about  taboos  and  the  aim 
of  the  paper.  Tribune  staff 
members,  in  rotation,  sit  in  on 
the  morning  editorial  confer 
ences,  and  are  invited  to  con¬ 
tribute  views  and  ideas. 

“Proper  newspaper  manage¬ 
ment  is  a  job  which  is  never 
done  well  enough.  It  is  a  job 


in  which  there  must  be  close 
liaison  between  editor  and 
staff.” 

*  *  « 

Top  Authority 

Mr.  Jones  has  the  authority 
to  overrule  the  business  office 
on  anything  pertaining  to  news 
or  editorial  policy. 

“I’ll  never  forget  the  time 
I  was  working  on  a  chain  store 
account  before  formation  of  the 
Newspaper  Printing  Corp.,”  re 
called  Richard  Lloyd  Jones.  Jr. 

“I  had  the  account  ready  to 
go  exclusive  but  at  the  last 
moment  the  advertising  man- 
ager  got  mixed  up  with  a 
blonde  at  a  hotel.  Jenk  ran  the 
story.  I  lost  the  contract.” 

*  *  * 

Family  Ties 

Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  was  mar 
ried  in  1935  to  Juanita  Carl¬ 
son,  daughter  of  the  late  Geor 
ge  A.  Carlson,  governor  of  Colo¬ 
rado.  The  couple  has  three  chil¬ 
dren.  The  eldest  is  Jenkin  Jr., 
19,  a  sophomore  at  the  Univer 
sity  of  Colorado  and  city  editor 
of  the  Colorado  Daily;  David 
Lloyd  Jones,  a  student  at  Cho¬ 
ate,  an  eastern  preparatory 
school,  and  Georgia  Lloyd  Jones, 
15,  a  high  school  student  in 
Tulsa  and  apple  of  her  father’s 
eye. 

By  the  time  his  son  Jenk  was 
17  the  family  had  traveled  in 
all  48  states,  cruised  the  Span 
ish  Main  on  a  freighter  and 
visited  all  but  two  Canadian 
provinces. 

In  addition  to  his  many  trips 
about  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Jones  has  been  to  Europe  five 
times,  made  four  trips  to  South 
America,  sailed  below  the 
Equator  and  above  the  Arctic 
circle.  Last  December  he  com 
pleted  a  trip  around  the  world. 

As  a  naval  officer  in  World 
War  II,  he  hop-splashed  about 
the  Pacific  aboard  an  aircraft 
carrier  on  which  he  was  a  com 
munications  officer. 

*  *  * 

Washington  Assignment 

For  a  few  months  after 
President  Eisenhower  took  of¬ 
fice  he  was  an  assistant  to  Se¬ 
cretary  Anderson  of  the  Navy, 
setting  up  the  Navy’s  Office  of 
Analysis  and  Review.  Illness  of 
Mrs.  Jones  forced  him  to  re 
turn  to  Tulsa. 

No  respector  of  “big  wheels”, 
he  wrote  a  “deflationai-y”  ar¬ 
ticle  after  leaving  Washington 
which  caused  the  brass  to  wince 
when  it  was  reprinted  in  a 
Washington  newspaper.  Entit 
led  “The  Six-Button  Phone”  it 
dealt  with  the  mysterious  sixth 
button  on  his  office  phone.  Be¬ 
fore  he  left  for  Tulsa  his  curi 
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osity  became  overwhelming  and 
he  pushed  the  sixth  button.  He 
had  thought  it  might  be  to  the 
White  House,  the  Russian  Em¬ 
bassy  or  perhaps  Central  In¬ 
telligence.  All  he  heard  was  a 
voice  ordering  groceries! 

He  believes  newspapermen 
should  travel  more  in  order  to 
"recharge  their  batteries”.  He 
cites  a  favorite  "public  opinion" 
statistic  that  “99  and  44/100th» 
per  cent  of  the  occupants  of 
any  given  graveyard  are  sorry 
they  didn’t  make  the  trips  they 
thought  about.”  * 

“When  they  pull  Uie  gang  I 
plank  away,”  Mr.  Jones  says,  I 
“I  want  to  wave  down,  not  I 
up!”  I 
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names  and  specific  examples  of 
federal  agencies  that  are  seal¬ 
ing  up  news. 

“We  have  not  received  as 
many  specific  complaints  from 
editors  and  publishers  as  we  i 
expected,”  the  inquiry  chairman 
said. 

“Give  us  your  tips  regardless 
of  how  insignificant  you  may 
think  your  complaint  may  be. 

It  may  develop  a  pattern.”  ’ 
The  day  before  he  spoke  to 
the  newspaper  group.  Rep.  Moss 
had  looked  into  the  operations 
of  the  Office  of  Strategic  In¬ 
formation  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  One  reporter,  he 
said,  described  it  as  the  “Of¬ 
fice  of  Utter  Confusion”  after 
listening  to  testimony. 

Presidential  Cloak 
The  agency’s  progress  report, 
marked  as  a  classified  document, 
has  become  the  object  of  the 
committee’s  special  attention. 
Rep.  Moss  said.  There  is  no 
evidence,  he  told  the  editors, 
that  the  OSI  has  done  or  even 
has  mapped  out  any  plans  to 
accomplish  anything  of  value  ^ 
to  the  American  public. 

The  California  Congressman  ; 
said  he  was  annoyed  by  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  some  agency  of¬ 
ficials  that  they  withhold  in-  j 
formation  under  the  authority  j 
of  the  Executive  Order  or  the  I 
letter  of  May  17,  1954  from  the  j 
President  to  the  Secretary  of  • 
Defense  which  pertained  to  a 
specific  subject.  Thus,  he  said, 
the  agency  people  cloak  them¬ 
selves  with  the  claimed  in¬ 
herent  powers  of  the  President.  ‘ 
“If  this  situation  goes  un-  | 
challenged,”  he  warned,  “it  will  ^ 
amount  to  a  carte  blanche  to 
any  government  officer  to  with¬ 
hold,  in  the  name  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  anything  which  might 
prove  emberrassing  to  him.”  ( 
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“My  Answer...” 


From  Main  Street  to  metropolis, 
he's  preached  with  fervor  and  force, 
non  followers  by  the  millions... 

Billy  Graham  is  the  most  popular 
preacher  of  modern  times  . . .  eloquent 
evangelist,  dynamic  dynamo,  crusader 
...speaker  with  strong  conviction  and 
|)crsuasion  whose  practical  sermons 
carry  inspiration  to  people  of  all  faiths. 

His  personality  and  power  are 
caught  in  print  in  the  CT-!SYN 
netvspaper  column  Answer." 

He  answers  frankly  the  questions  that 
everyone  is  asking: 

“What  do  you  think  of  the  Bridey 
Murphy  story?” 

“There  is  a  man  in  our  church  who 
is  very  wealthy.  But  as  far  as  I  can  see 
he  leaves  the  financial  responsibility 


of  the  church  to  some  of  us  poor  people. 
Is  that  right?” 

“Why  has  God  hidden  the  future?” 

Graham’s  columns  give  courage  and 
counsel  on  the  problems  of  daily  life 
. . .  the  loss  of  a  loved  one,  a  son’s 
expulsion  from  school,  the  second  wife, 
sickness,  fears,  divorce  and  marriage 
...readers  get  a  new  outlook  and  a  lift. 

“My  Answer”  has  proven  popularity 
in  about  100  leading  U.  S.  newspapers . . . 
as  well  as  Australia,  England,  Germany, 
and  Sweden.  Six  days  a  week,  Billy 
Graham  wins  readers  of  all  ages  and 
income  groups  . . .  draws  praise  from 
parents,  pulpits,  and  the  public... boosts 
prestige  as  well  as  circulation.  For 
availabilities,  proofs  and  prices,  phone, 
wire  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager... 


Electrifying , . .  everywhere  ! 
2,047,333  heard  him  in.  London 

303.800  in  Western  Europe 
660,000  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 
366,000  at  New  Orleans,  La. 
630,000  in  Portland,  Ore. 
300,000  at  Atlanta,  Ga. 
491,000  at  Houston,  Tex. 

371.800  at  Jackson,  Miss. 


1 
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Newspaper  Strikes  and  Arbitration,  1946*1955. 


Labor  Report 

(Continued  from  page  16B) 


rate.  I.S.E.U.  walked  out  at 
4:30  A.M.,  Dec.  1;  the  I.T.U. 
mailers  struck  on  Dec.  19  and 
the  I.T.U.  printers  on  Dec.  20. 
Basic  issues  initially  involved 
in  the  I;S.E.U.  strike  were 
seemin^^ly  lost  in  the  shuffle  and 
relegated  to  study  between  the 
parties  long  before  the  final 
settlements  were  reached.  The 
pattern  which  ended  the  strike 
provided:  (1)  an  average  wage 
increase  of  $3.76  per  week  the 
first  year,  $2.75  the  second  year; 
(2)  increased  health  and  welfare 
benefits. 

As  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
put  it  in  a  round-up  story,  “It 
was  the  longest  news  dimout 
in  history  for  a  U.  S.  city  of 
more  than  a  million  population.” 
Losses  were  estimated  by  one 
source  at  round  $15  million  for 
the  newspapers  and  their  em¬ 
ployees;  another  source  said  it 
cost  Detroit  merchants  $35 
million  in  retail  trade  in  the 
month  of  December  alone. 

The  other  big  strike  of  the 
year  was  the  strike  of  140 
composing  room  I.T.U.  members 
in  Oklahoma  City  on  Oct.  17. 
I.T.U.  members  in  the  mailing 
room  of  the  same  papers  had 
been  on  strike  for  more  than  5 
years.  A  management  state¬ 
ment  said  the  I.T.U.  tried  to 
prevent  the  company  “from  ex¬ 
ercising  any  voice  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  composing 
room.”  It  offered  to  retain  every 
printer  who  wished  to  work, 
“provided  they  recognize  the 
authority  of  the  superintendent 
and  foreman  to  run  the  plant 
without  interference  or  intimi¬ 
dation  by  union  officers  or  com¬ 
mittees.”  The  Oklahoma  City 
papers  continue  to  publish  with¬ 
out  I.T.U.  members  in  either 
composing  room  or  mail  room. 

The  Brooklyn,  Detroit,  and 
Oklahoma  City  strikes  were  the 
largest  of  1955,  and  of  recent 
years  as  well.  If  the  efficacy 
of  this  union  weapon  is  judged 
on  the  record  of  these  three 
walkouts — one  started  by  I.T.U. 
and  the  other  two  dominated  to 
a  large  degree  by  I.T.U. — a 
union  man  may  well  doubt  his 
leaders’  boasts  of  victory. 

This  year  has  produced  three 
newspaper  strikes — all  by  the 
stereotypers  union.  The  first 
lasted  four  hours  against  the 
Jacksonville  (Fla.)  papers  be¬ 
fore  it  was  called  off  by  the 
union  that  had  walked  out  for 
reduced  hours  of  work.  The 
second  was  equally  brief  against 
the  Gadsden  (Ala.)  Times, 
where  strikers  demanded  one 


1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 
1962 

1953 

1954 

1955 


year  agreement  but  immediately 
signed  a  two  year  contract. 
Ijast  week  stereotypers  on  the 
Lockport  (N.  Y.)  Union-Sun 
and  Journal  stopped  work  with¬ 
out  stopping  publication. 

Union  Contracts 

Union  contracts  supply  mo.st 
of  the  statistics  published  by 
our  Chicago  office.  They  are 
both  the  end  product  and  the 
beginning  point  of  our  efforts. 
By  analysis,  evaluation,  and 
careful  preparation  plus  pres¬ 
entation  of  facts  and  argu¬ 
ments  based  on  those  contracts, 
our  Committee  provides  many 
essential  services  to  publishers. 

In  Committee  files  there  are 
1,445  separate  written  agree¬ 
ments.  Year  by  year  this  num¬ 
ber  has  increased  since  the  “no 
contract”  policy  of  I.T.U.  was 
terminated  by  N.L.R.B.  and  fed¬ 
eral  court  litigation.  The  follow¬ 
ing  tables  impressively  show 
that  cooperation  with  ANPA 
members  has  made  our  Chicago 
office  the  central  agency  for 
newspaper  labor  facts  and  thus 
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40 

24 

27 

24 
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29 

18 
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11 

35 
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42 
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66 
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the  source  of  dependable  infor¬ 
mation. 

Our  Chicago  office  developed 
and  currently  maintains  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  contract  codification 
which  provides  carefully  indexed 
clauses  negotiated  and  renego¬ 
tiated  through  half  a  century. 
This  codified  data  is  available 
for  ready  reference  in  advising 
publishers  on  a  current,  com¬ 
prehensive  basis. 

Our  files  provide  information 
on  over-all  trends  as  well  as 
specific  settlements.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  we  have  recorded  the 
contractual  results  of  increas¬ 
ing  union  efforts  to  usurp  fun¬ 
damental  management  functions 
and  rights  by  means  of  “mu¬ 
tual  agreement”  clauses  cover¬ 
ing  certain  conditions  of  opera¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  other  conditions 
not  yet  put  in  operation. 

Bulletins  and  Services 

No  simple  formula  or  advice 
exists  which,  if  followed,  will 
guarantee  successful  labor-man¬ 
agement  relations.  But  the  facts 
and  interpretative  data  provid¬ 


ed  by  our  Committee  can  ad¬ 
equately  prepare  ANPA  mem¬ 
bers  to  deal  with  labor  problems 
and  conduct  union  negotiations 
with  maximum  probability  of 
mutual  benefit. 

Our  Chicago  office  bulletins 
and  other  routine  services  furn¬ 
ish  basic,  significant  labor  facts. 
These  include  the  regular  news 
bulletins,  monthly  scale  reports, 
weekly  labor  letters,  wage 
trends  bulletins,  constant  loose- 
leaf  summaries,  and  quarterly 
personnel  mimeographs. 

Special  surveys  are  maile  to 
provide  supplementary  data. 
This  service  is  available  to  all 
ANPA  members.  The  most  com¬ 
prehensive  special  survey  con¬ 
ducted  last  year  was  the  study 
of  newspaper  fringe  costs.  The 
mountain  of  statistics  obtained 
in  this  survey  factually  showed 
the  important  relationship  of 
fringe  benefits  to  total  produc¬ 
tion  costs. 

Flexibility  of  our  services, 
which  are  responsive  to  chang¬ 
ing  needs  of  ANPA  members, 
is  illustrated  by  the  continuim; 
study  recently  begun  to  report 
average  monthly  wage  settle¬ 
ments  on  the  basis  of  city  pop¬ 
ulation.  This  study  has  con¬ 
fronted  smaller  newspapers  with 
the  fact  they  have  been  grant¬ 
ing  higher  average  wage  in¬ 
creases  than  newspapers  of 
large  circulation. 

Additional  Special  Standing 
Committee  sendees  include 
analysis  of  union  contract  pro¬ 
posals,  personal  conferences 
and  special  group  meetings  such 
as  our  current  negotiators 
seminars.  Facts  furnished  by 
phone  or  correspondence  to 
meet  a  constant  flow  of  individ¬ 
ual  labor  problems  continue  to 
be  a  primary  service  of  the 
ANPA  Chicago  office. 

Labor  is  performed  by  per¬ 
sonnel.  Hence  personnel  rela¬ 
tions  become  a  year-round  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  employers  in  or 
out  of  union  negotiations.  This 
fact  requires  ANPA  mernbers 
and  our  Committee  to  devote 
more  time  each  year  to  this 
responsibility. 

A  compact  resume  of  all  1955 
labor  developments  of  daily 
newspapers  appears  in  Chicago 
Office  Bulletin  No.  5535-B,  Dec. 
31,  1955.  This  report  highlights 
the  facts  fully  recited  in  our 
regular  news  bulletins  that  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  the  mainstream  of 
ANP.\  labor  information. 

George  N.  Dale,  Chairman 
William  A.  Dyer  Jr. 

Bert  N.  Honea 
George  M.  Neil 
Hugh  B.  Patterson  Jr. 

Albert  Spendlove 
Hugh  P.  Walls 


ANPA  Arbitration  Awards,  1948-1955 

8-Year 


1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955  Total 

TyiKi^i  ttphicat 

1 

1 

5 

6 

6 

10 

12 

18 

58 

Pressmen  . 

10 

11 

7 

9 

7 

8 

8 

13 

78 

Stereotypers 

2 

3 

2 

2 

3 

1 

1 

2 

16 

Photo-Engravers 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

— 

6 

I.T.U.  Mailers 

1 

I 

1 

1 

2 

2 

9 

17 

I.M.U.  Mailers 

.  .  .  .  1 

1 

:t 

2 

2 

14 

Guild 

.  .  .  .  s 

u 

14 

11 

ir, 

13 

23 

17 

110 

.  . ,  ,  1 

4 

4 

3 

3 

4 

16 

19 

54 

24 

29 

34 

38 

33 

42 

66 

80 

348 

Written  Agreements 

Union  AKreements — Jan.  1 


1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

19.36 

Typographical  . 

271 

298 

326 

347 

358 

Pressmen  . 

....  269 

278 

286 

299 

308 

Stereotyper  . 

...  193 

199 

199 

203 

201 

Photo-Engraver  . 

79 

81 

78 

79 

79 

Mailer  . 

....  106 

125 

118 

116 

116 

Mechanical  Union  Total*  .  . 

i*  1 8 

!»75 

1,022 

1,03K 

Office  Contracts  . 

_  150 

155 

158 

161 

161 

Miscellaneous  Contracts*  . 

.  178 

180 

206 

215 

222 

ToUl*  . 

1,246 

1,310 

1.366 

1,414 

1,445 

•A  contract  covering  two  trades  is  listed  twice  but  counted  once 
in  the  total. 


lU-year  total 


I 

V 


1 

I 

i 
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What  can  crack  by-lines  like  these 
do  for  newspaper  circulation? 


T.  Coleman  Andrews 

Inspector  Robert  Fabian 

James  Hilton 

Faith  Baldwin 

Corey  Ford 

Thelma  Holland 

Tallulah  Bankhead 

Gerold  Frank 

Judy  Holliday 

Jim  Bishop 

J.  C.  Furnas 

Thomas  M.  Johnson 

George  Burns 

Erie  Stanley  Gardner 

Harnett  T.  Kane 

Rear  Admiral  Richard  E.  Byrd 

Hugo  Gernsback 

Senator  Estes  Kefauver 

Taylor  Caldwell 

Jackie  Gleason 

Marion  Ladewig 

Rory  Calhoun 

George  Gobel 

Joe  E.  Lewis 

Dave  Camerer 

Kathy  Godfrey 

Anita  Loos 

Whittaker  Chambers 

Rube  Goldberg 

Catherine  Marshall 

Marge  and  Gower  Champion 

Leslie  Gould 

Elsa  Maxwell 

Walter  Chandoha 

Billy  Graham 

Clem  McCarthy 

Randolph  Churchill 

Zane  Grey 

Phyllis  McGinley 

Padraic  Colum 

John  Gunther 

Myrtle  B.  McGraw,  Ph.D. 

Joe  DiMaggio 

Andrew  G.  Haley 

Dean  B.  McLaughlin 

Walt  Disney 

Gaylord  Hauser 

James  P.  Mitchell 

Mrs.  Stephen  Early 

Andrew  H.  Hepburn 

George  Jean  Nathan 

George  Fielding  Eliot 

Elmer  Hess,  M.D. 

Don  Newcombe 

Prof.  Hermann  Ober+h 
Will  Oursler 
Dan  Parker 
Ellery  Queen 
Edward  D.  Radin 
Ruth  Painter  Randall 
Norman  Rockwell 
Dale  Evans  Rogers 
General  Carlos  P.  Romulo 
Lillian  Roth 
Archibald  Rutledge 
Adela  Rogers  St.  John 
John  A.  Schindler,  M.D. 
Albert  Schweitzer,  M.D. 
Bishop  Fulton  J.  Sheen 
Irving  Stone 
Samuel  W.  Taylor 
Philip  Wylie 
Maurice  Zolotow 


Material  authored  by  all  of  these  famous  personalities  ap¬ 
peared  in  The  American  Weekly  during  1955.  As  to  how  the 
magnetic  power  of  their  names  and  talents  attracts  and  holds 
readers,  you  need  only  ask  any  of  the  3 1  leading  newspapers 
which  now  distribute  America's  liveliest  Sunday  magazine. 

® AMERICA^  'Weekly 

63  VESEY  STREET,  NEW  YORK  7,  N.Y. 


Distributed  by: 


its 

>ur 

)n- 
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ALBANY  TIMES-UNION 
BALTIMORE  AMERICAN 
BOSTON  ADVERTISER 
BUFFALO  COURIER-EXPRESS 
CHICAGO  AMERICAN 
CINCINNATI  ENOUIRER 
CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 
COLUMBIA,  S.  C.  STATE 
CORPUS  CHRISTI  CALLER  TIMES 
DALLAS  TIMES  HERALD 
DETROIT  TIMES 


HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 
HUNTINGTON,  W.  VA., 
HERALD-ADVERTISER 
KNOXVILLE  JOURNAL 
LOS  ANGELES  EXAMINER 
MIAMI  HERALD 
MILWAUKEE  SENTINEL 
NEW  ORLEANS  ITEM 
NEW  YORK  JOURNAL-AMERICAN 
PHILADELPHIA  BULLETIN 
PITTSBURGH  SUN-TELEGRAPH 


PORTLAND  OREGONIAN 
ST.  LOUIS  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 
ST.  PAUL  PIONEER  PRESS 
SAN  ANTONIO  LIGHT 
SAN  FRANCISCO  EXAMINER 
SEATTLE  POST-INTELLIGENCER 
SYRACUSE  HERALD-AMERICAN 
TAMPA  TRIBUNE 
WASHINGTON  POST  B 
TIMES-HERALD 
WICHITA  BEACON 
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TELETYPESETTER  USER  REPORT;  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


"TTS  a  money-maker,  time- 
saver,  will  pay  for  itself 
in  less  than  4  years" 

—says  Paul  R.  Blaetz,  President  Blaetz 
Brothers,  Inc.,  Publishers  of  the  Breeze  newspapers 


“After  nearly  thirty  years  of  op¬ 
eration  and  learning  many  lessons 
the  hard  way  ...  we  at  The  Breeze 
. . .  are  using  as  much  automatic 
equipment  as  we  can  pack  in  a  40'  x 
120'  building. 

“We  have  been  using  Teletypeset¬ 
ter  equipment  for  10  years  to  set 
body  matter  for  our  weekly  news¬ 
paper  and  publication  printing  work. 
Our  experience  with  TTS  is  that  it’s 
a  money-maker  and  time-saver. 

“In  fact,  we’ve  come  to  think  of 
the  two  Teletypesetter  units  in¬ 
stalled  on  our  Model  B  high  speed 
Intertypes  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
linecasting  machine. 

“In  addition  to  publishing  a 
weekly  newspaper  with  a  circulation 
of  5,200  and  averaging  14  to  16 
pages,  75%  of  our  dollar  volume  is 


commercial  and  publication  print¬ 
ing.  Often  we  set  several  hundred 
galleys  of  12  em  wide  type  per  week. 
Some  of  it  is  straight  matter,  a  large 
part  is  tabular  (see  below).  With 
TTS  we  can  count  on  almost  an 
average  of  3  galleys  per  hour. 

“During  peak  periods  we  can  use 
our  linecasting  machines  for  manual 
operation  during  the  day.  Then,  run 
tape  —  perforated  during  the  day 
shift  —  through  the  night. 

“It  is  my  opinion  that  a  Teletype¬ 
setter  system  installed  on  a  properly 
operating  linecasting  machine  will 
pay  for  itself  in  less  than  four  years 
. . .  and  then  go  on  to  earn  additional 
profits.’’ 

For  information  on  how  TTS  can 
increase  your  production  write: 
Teletypsetter  Corp.,  Dept.  E4,  2752 
N.  Clybourn  Ave.,  Chicago  14,  Ill. 


WITH  A  TTS  SYSTEM  YOU  CAN  . . . 


HILLSIDE 

ROAD 

Arthur  Renahan 

3.00 

3.00 

William  Selhorn 

3.00 

1.50 

Jerome  J.  Cowen 

4.00 

2.00 

Lester  Heller 

2.50 

3.00 

Miss  Florence  Basch 

1.25 

1.00 

Arthur  Buckley 

2.00 

1.50 

James  Blake 

3.00 

3.00 

Howard  B.  Ellison 

15.00 

RIVER  ROAD 

Mr.  George  Hawkins 

2.00 

1.50 

T.  J.  O’Donoghue 

2.00 

1.50 

Albert  Puntelli 

.50 

1.00 

William  Alexander 

2.40 

1.50 

John  Lucinatelli 

.50 

.25 

Earl  W.  Schultz 

2.50 

2.00 

Rehabilitation  Of 
Flooded  Areas 

Rehabilitation  of  the  flooded  areas 
of  Eastern  Pennsylvania  is  gradual¬ 
ly  being  accomplished.  Although  it 
will  be  many  weeks  and  months 
before  nonnal  living  may  be  re¬ 
sumed  in  these  areas,  the  enormous 
task  of  taking  care  of  those  in  need 
of  food,  clothing  and  medical  atten¬ 
tion  is  in  the  hands  of  those  gallant 
Red  Cross  workers  who  have  “taken 
over”  so  courageously  in  this  emer¬ 
gency. 


. . .  at  the  same  hourly  production  rate. 

Teletypesetter’s  versatile  composition  enables  users  to  easily  set  run  arounds,  box 
scores,  centered  or  flush  left  subheads,  and  tabular  matter  in  any  column  width 
up  to  30  picas. 


Paul  R.  Blaetz  examines  tape  coming  out 
of  the  TTS  Operating  Unit  attached  to 
one  of  their  Model  B  high  speed  Intertype 
machines.  About  Teletypesetter  equip¬ 
ment  Mr.  Blaetz  says,  “It  is  a  good  ex¬ 
ample  of  how  we  let  modern  equipment 
help  us  make  money.” 


A  competent  touch-typist  can  quickly 
learn  to  punch  tape  on  a  TTS  Perforator. 
A  beginner  should  start  to  produce  use- 
able  tape  a  day  or  two  after  instruction. 


TTS  Operating  Unit  produces  a  continu¬ 
ous  flow  of  type  automatically,  without 
interfering  with  normal  manual  operation 
of  linecasting  machine. 


TELETyPESETTER. 
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Cut  mailing-room  costs  with  the  dependable 

Signode  Automatic  Wire  Tying  Machine 


Signode  Automatic  Wire  Tying  Machines  reduce  labor  costs,  permit  more 
efficient  use  of  manpower,  meet  delivery  deadlines,  assure  tight,  windproof» 
bundles  with  added  protection  against  pilferage. 

Many  newspapers  around  the  world  have  been  using  Signode  Automatic  Wire 
Tying  Machines  continuously  for  more  than  30  years!  In  fact,  over  30  news¬ 
papers  with  circulations  in  the  area  of  50,000  use  only  one  machine. 

Such  confidence  in  the  dependability  of  Signode  Automatic  Wire  Tying 
Machines  comes  from  day-to-day  experience . . .  from  the  knowledge  that  during 
the  past  30  years  Signode  has  eliminated  the  causes  for  tie-ups,  and  has  built  a 
heavier,  sturdier  machine  that  alone  can  provide  years  of  dependable  service. 

Whether  your  circulation  is  50,000  or  5,000,000,  you’ll  want  more  informa¬ 
tion  about  Signode  Automatic  Wire  Tying  Machines.  Write 


first  > 
choice  of 
more  than 
350 

newspapers 

world-wide 


SIGNODE 


Steel  Strapping  Company 

2666  N.  W*st«rn  Ave.,  Chicago  47,  III. 
tAu  AceU  mtOMA  AeacUttf  aJU/k/Unf 


OHicM  ceoft  to  coast. 

In  Conodo:  Conodion  Steel  Strapping  Co.,  Ltd. 
Mentreol  •  Toronto 

Foreign  Swbtidioriet  and  Dlstributort  World-Wide 


Wm.  Dwight 

(Continued  from  page  16 A) 


Long  ANPA  Record 

Long  and  valiant  service  in 
the  ANPA  prepared  Mr. 
Dwight  for  the  presidency.  He 
was  elected  a  director  in  1951, 
secretary  in  1953,  vicepresident 
in  1954  and  re-elected  to  that 
office  in  1955. 

Illness  of  the  retiring  ANPA 
president,  Richard  W.  Slocum, 
executive  vicepresident  of  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  for 
a  long  period  caused  the  vice¬ 
presidency  to  assume  larger  sig¬ 
nificance  than  usual.  Mr. 
Dwight  substituted  for  Mr. 
Slocum  in  several  speeches  and 
in  fighting  a  newsprint  price 
increase. 

“Dick  Slocum  is  an  exciting 
guy  and  I’m  filling  big  shoes 
in  following  him  in  office,”  ob¬ 
served  Bill  Dwight  with  genu¬ 
ine  admiration  for  his  predeces¬ 
sor  ringing  in  his  voice. 

“I’m  merely  going  to  carry 
on,”  he  continued.  “The  ANPA 
will  grow  and  prosper,  presi¬ 
dent  or  no  president.  The  team 
will  carry  on.  I  have  no  illu¬ 
sions  about  the  personal  factor. 
Cranston  Williams,  the  general 
secretary,  is  doing  a  terrific 
job.” 

President  Dwight  is  keenly  in¬ 
terested  in  the  ANPA  research 
program  and  development  of 
speedier,  more  economical  tech¬ 
niques  for  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion.  He’s  proud  of  his  own 
plant’s  ANPA-Dow  highspeed 
etcher.  Teletypesetter  machines, 
Goss  Headliner  press,  installed 
in  1950. 


Production  Restraints 


“I  can’t  foresee  the  chal¬ 
lenges  of  the  next  two  years, 
but  I  believe  we  must  obtain 
full  production  from  our  fa¬ 
cilities,”  asserted  Mr.  Dwight 
earnestly.  “It  is  disturbing  that 
newspapers  are  not  keeping 
pace  with  the  trend  toward  in¬ 
creased  production.  Artificial 
restraints  and  checks  hurt  us 
and  hurt  those  who  put  them 
upon  us.  After  our  ANPA  re¬ 
search  develops  new  procedures, 
we  have  got  to  be  able  to  use 
them. 

“These  problems  tax  the 
newspaper  publisher  and  he 
can’t  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  accountant  and  tax  expert 
and  labor  expert  are  part  of 
the  newspaper  family  but  he 
must  not  lose  broad  editorial 
touch  with  readers,”  he  added. 
“That’s  why  a  business  is  too 
limiting  a  concept  for  a  news¬ 
paper.” 


r 


He  said  some  labor  elements 
early  opposed  the  Linotype  ma¬ 
chine,  which  has  done  much  for 
both  newspaper  labor  and  man¬ 
agement  and  added  that  the 
same  thing  is  happening  with 
the  Teletypesetter. 

The  Dwight  philosophy  is  to 
counteract  current  business 
phase  trends  which,  if  un¬ 
checked,  would  overwhelm  a 
newspaper  publisher  and  per¬ 
suade  him  to  operate  strictly 
as  a  business,  not  the  atmos¬ 
phere  for  production  of  a  good 
newspaper,  in  his  opinion. 


FAMILY  MAN — William  Dwight 
with  Mrs.  Dwight  and  their 
children,  Marily,  William  Jr.  and 
Donald. 


stroy  a  good  newspaper,”  he 
warned.  “I  was  brought  up  on 
the  editorial  side  and  then 
through  the  years  as  the  scope 
of  my  responsibilities  expanded 
I  found  myself  on  the  oper¬ 
ational  side,  too.  It’s  an  excit¬ 
ing  and  absorbing  operation — 
combination  of  profession  and 
business. 


More  Than  Money 
“You  must  make  money  to 
pay  the  bills  and  expand  but 
if  the  whole  approach  is  money 
you  are  close  to  something  that 
in  the  final  analysis  will  de¬ 


“What  disturbs  me  is  that 
small  paper  managers  with  lim¬ 
ited  personnel  more  and  more 
are  tied  to  business  problems — 
taxes,  supplies,  machinery, 
labor  negotiations  —  personally, 
I  hell  of  a  lot  rather  be  gather¬ 
ing  news,”  he  declared.  “My 
father  simply  checked  the  till 
at  the  end  of  the  week  and  if 


he  had  more  money  Saturday 
than  the  preceding  Monday,  he 
was  making  money.  He  would 
have  had  a  fit  if  he  had  had 
to  operate  under  conditions  to¬ 
day.” 

Newsprint  price  and  supply 
looms  as  a  big  problem  for  the 
future,  accentuated  by  popula¬ 
tion  and  circulation  increases, 
he  pointed  out. 

“What’s  the  outlook  for  news¬ 
papers?”  he  was  asked. 

“How  can  you  miss  in  Ameri¬ 
ca,  the  greatest  country  and 
people  in  the  world  with  thrill¬ 
ing  advances  in  the  last  20 
years?”  he  replied.  “Newspa¬ 
pers  will  keep  pace  with  the 
country  and  their  basic  position 
with  the  people  will  be  more 
solid  than  ever.  A  thrilling 
challenge  is  presented  by  TV, 

(Continued  on  page  148B) 
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Why  Many  Publishers  Are  Sending  Promotion  Managers  to  Ckveiand,  May  13-16 

36  Speakers...  24  Promotion  Managers  and  12  Visiting  Experts... 
Will  Show  You  How  To  Have  Better  Newspaper  Promotion  In  1956 


You^ll  benefit  by  attending  the  26tb 
Annual  Convention  of  the  National  News* 
paper  Promotion  Association,  which  will 
be  held  at  the  Hotel  Cleveland  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  May  13-16. 

You  and  your  newspaper  will  benefit 
by  getting  the  outspoken  advice  of  36 
speakers  .  .  .  24  promotion  managers  and 
12  visiting  experts  .  .  .  who  will  show  you 
how  to  have  better  newspaper  promotion 

in  1956. 

The  list  of  topics  they’ll  cover  encom¬ 
passes  the  field  of  promotion  from  getting 
the  most  out  of  the  1954  Census  of  Busi¬ 
ness  to  building  classified  linage,  from 
promoting  the  merits  of  your  city  to  in- 
rreasing  teen-age  newspaper  readership. 

Interested?  Here  are  the  fields  that  trill 
be  covered^  reviewed  and  discussed: 

Retail  Advertising  Promotion 
National  Advertising  Promotion 
Classified  Advertising  Promotion 
Market  Information 
Motivation  Research 
Managing  Your  Work 
Circulation  Promotion 
News  Promotion 
Feature  Promotion 
Comic  Promotion 
Teen-Age  Readership 
Public  Events  Promotion 


)ouUl  hear  these  Promotion  Managers  speak: 


JOSEPH  P.  LYNCH, 

Washiniton  Post  and  Tints-Htrald 
EARL  TRUAX. 

St.  Paul  Pionotr  Press  and  Dispatch 
ARTHUR  YOUNGBERG. 

Chicapo  Daily  News 
HOWARD  WILCOX. 

Indianapolis  Star  and  News 
STEWART  MacOONALO 

Waukepan  News-Sun 
WILLIAM  KLUSMEIER. 

Rockford  Star  li  Repister  Republic 
BASIL  P.  CAUMISSAR. 

Louisviile  Courier  Journal  &  Times 
ROBERT  H.  KLINE. 

Norfoik  Virpinian  Pilot 
LEONARD  E.  BACH. 

Philadelphia  Inquirer 
BERNARD  FELD. 

Birminph.sm  News  and  Post  Herald 


COURT  CONLEE.  Milwaukee  Journal 
TED  BARRETT.  Dallas  News 
WALTER  HOPKINS, 

Worcester  Telepraa 

LLOYD  PRICE,  Dallas  Times  Herald 
DAVID  HENES,  Charlotte  Obseretr 
JAMES  BURNS,  London  Free  Press 
LESTER  BARNHILL.  Miami  Herald 
CLIFFORD  SHAW,  Providence  Journal 
CLARENCE  HARDING. 

South  Bend  Tribune 
LEON  McNEILL.  Cleveland  Press 
ED  TEMPLIN,  Lexinpton  Herald  Leader 
JOHN  BLATT. 

Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman 
DALE  LASKOWSKI. 

Bloominpton  Pantapraph 
TODD  RAPER.  Columbus  Dispatch 


You'll  hear  these  Visiting  Experts  talk: 

PIERRE  MARTINEAU,  director  of 


WALTER  ARONOFF,  circulation  direc¬ 
tor.  Detroit  Times,  (1st  v.p.,  ICMA) 
KARL  T.  FINN,  advertisinp  director. 

Cincinnati  Times-Star,  (pres.,  NAEA) 
ROBERT  WHEELER,  classified  adver- 
tisinp  manaper,  Akron  Beacon  Journal 
JOHN  S.  WILLIAMS,  senior  v.p.. 

Cunninpham  &  Walsh 
EDWARD  BURGESON.  director  retail 
division.  Bureau  of  Advertising.  ANPA 
WRIGHT  BRYAN,  editor, 

Cleveiand  Plain  Dealer 


research  and  presentations, 

Chicago  Tribune 

HARVEY  KAILIN,  chief  of  business 
division,  U.S.  Census 
JACKSON  MARTINDELL.  president. 

American  Institute  of  Management 
E.  S.  BOWERFIND,  personnel  director. 

Republic  Steel  Company 
NAT  HOWARD,  editor.  Cleveland  News 
LOUIS  B.  SELTZER,  editor. 

Cleveland  Press 


You’ll  hear  them  all  for  the  convention  regis¬ 
tration  fee  of  $35,  which  includes  all  meals.  All 
this  for  less  than  $1  a  speaker — and  you  eat,  too. 

Write  or  wire  Mike  Lapine,  of  The  Cleveland 
Press,  that  you  are  coming,  so  he  can  save  a  chair 
for  you.  (More  than  300  people  attended  the 
NNPA  Convention  last  year — and  we  want  to 
know  how  many  chairs  to  rent.)  You  can  attend 
the  Convention  even  if  you  are  not  a  member. 
Speaking  of  membership,  here’s  some  of  the 
advantages  of  joining  the  more  than  400  men  and 
women  who  are  NNPA  members: 


You  get  these  3  monthly  newsletters  FREE — 
full  of  ideas  that  have  worketl  as  circulation 
and  linage  builders: 

1.  Advertising  Promotion  3.  Circulation  Promotion 

2.  Advertising  Copy  Service  4.  Editorial  Promotion 

5.  Newspaper  Research 

You  can  get  the  whole  story  at  the  NNPA  Con¬ 
vention  or  by  writing  Frank  Knight,  secy-treas., 
NNPA  and  managing  editor,  The  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Gazette. 


1956 
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See  you  in  Cleveland  on  May  13th! 
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UP  Report 

(Continued  from  page  Ifi) 


a  television-and-radio  column 
from  New  York,  in  addition  to 
enlarged  coverage  of  the  same 
field  from  Hollywood;  two  new 
features  from  Washington, 
Louis  Cassels’  column  on  re¬ 
ligion  and  Patricia  Wiggins’ 
“Party  Whirl,”  reporting  on 
capital  society;  Gloria  Swan¬ 
son’s  column  from  Europe;  and 
“Quotes  from  the  News,”  brief 
items  usable  together  or  singly. 

More  emphasis  on  women’s 
news,  more  frequent  advisories 
to  editors  on  news  to  come 
during  the  day,  more  hold-for- 
release  stories  to  make  early- 
edition  make-up  easier,  and 
more  short  items  were  other  ad¬ 
vances  Mr.  Johnson  noted. 

Healthy  Gains 

LeRoy  Keller,  general  sales 
manager,  pointed  out  that  cli¬ 
ent  totals  in  all  categories  of 
services  offered  by  United 
Press  were  increased. 

“We  are  showing  healthy 
gains  across  the  board,”  he 
said,  “which  indicates  we  are 
producing  what  is  needed.” 

Radio  News 

Constant  effort  to  say  more 
in  fewer  words  has  enabled  the 
radio  news  service  to  supply 
stations  with  more  news  and 
more  features  than  ever  before, 
John  J.  Madigan,  radio  news 
manager,  reported. 

As  examples  of  the  benefits  of 
more  compact  writing,  he  men¬ 
tioned  expanded  stock  market 
repoi'ts  and  a  daily  wrapup, 
“The  Business  World”,  an  over¬ 
night  script  entitled  “On  the 
Lighter  Side”  for  stations  spe¬ 
cializing  in  entertaining  news 
and  features;  two  extra  five- 
minute  news  .summaries;  a  sec¬ 
ond  daily  pronunciation  guide; 
leisure-time  programs  for  hob¬ 
byists  and  participants  in 
sports;  more  state  and  area 
news,  including  specialized  copy 
on  weather,  markets  and  sports 
of  local  interest. 

An  annual  feature  revived  at 
the  year’s  end  was  UP’s  re¬ 
corded  news  show,  “Cavalcade”, 
available  to  stations  as  a  spe¬ 
cial  offering.  It  is  a  half-hour 
presentation  recreating  the  big 
stories  of  the  year  past.  The 
1955  edition,  Mr.  Madigan  said, 
was  broadcast  by  1200  stations. 

Better  pictures,  broader  facil¬ 
ities  and  a  bigger-than-ever  li.st 
of  clients  were  emphasized  by 
General  Newspictures  Manager 
Frank  Tremaine.  He  cited  the 
prizes  won  in  recent  competi¬ 
tions. 

On  the  Telephoto-Facsimile 


leased  network,  76  points  in  57 
cities  have  been  added  in  the 
last  12  months,  Mr.  Tremaine 
said.  Unifax,  the  facsimile  sys¬ 
tem,  has  grown  from  120 
points  to  195.  Of  these,  110  are 
in  newspaper  offices  and  85  in 
television  stations. 

Mr.  Tremaine  said  newspic- 
ture  clients  now  number  563  as 
compared  with  496  a  year  ago. 
The  present  total  comes  close 
to  twice  that  with  which  UP 
started  a  little  over  four  years 
ago,  when  it  took  over  Acme 
Newspictures. 

Communications 
Harry  R.  Flory,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  communications,  report¬ 
ed  continued  expansion  of  the 
word  -  a  -  second  international 
short  wave  radio  printer  cir¬ 
cuits.  One  of  these  operates  on 
an  average  of  19  hours  daily 
from  New  York  via  Mackay 
Radio,  with  automatic  relays 
in  San  Fi-ancisco  and  Tangier 
to  30  cities  in  Europe,  Africa, 
the  Middle  East,  Far  East,  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Islands. 

UP’s  radio  printer  circuit 
from  London  to  New  York  oper¬ 
ates  18  hours  daily,  sometimes 
longer,  while  that  from  Tokyo 
to  San  Francisco  operates  more 
than  21  hours  daily. 

For  United  Press  Movietone 
News,  for  television,  the  last 
year  has  been  a  period  marked 
by  a  series  of  record  achieve¬ 
ments,  according  to  Television 
Manager  William  R.  Higgin¬ 
botham.  In  that  time  UPMT 
has  become  the  largest  supplier 
of  newsfilm  in  Europe  as  well 
as  in  North  and  South  America, 
and  sees  its  newsfilm  today 
appear  on  more  stations  the 
world  over  than  any  other  news- 
film,  Mr.  Higginbotham  said. 

A.  L.  Bradford,  vicepresident 
and  general  European  manager, 
reported  that  the  seiwice’s  news 
performance  during  the  year 
just  past  was  outstanding. 

A  new  client  every  11  days 
was  UP’s  average  gain  in  Latin 
America  since  April  a  year  ago. 
The  total  today  is  424,  consist¬ 
ing  of  305  newspapers  and  119 
radio  and  television  stations,  le- 
ported  William  H.  McCall,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  for  South  Ameri¬ 
ca. 

The  sending  of  dispatches  in 
Spanish  by  radioteletype  has 
been  extended  to  newspapers  at 
the  rate  of  one  a  month. 

Reporting  on  the  territory 
under  his  direction.  Earnest  Ho- 
berecht,  vice  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  for  Asia,  said  in 
a  message  that  UP  in  the  last 
year  has  served  more  clients 
there  than  ever  before  in  46 
years  in  the  Far  East. 


INS  Report 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

“Among  the  talented  new  re¬ 
porter-writers  brought  into  the 
INS  organization  recently  are 
the  following:  Ruth  Montgom- 
eiy,  Washington  correspondent 
and  columnist,  who  acts  as  a 
special  writer  for  INS  in  the 
capital;  Pulitzer  Prize-winner 
John  H.  Crider,  former  New 
York  Times  Washington  staffer, 
who  has  become  INS  diplomatic 
correspondent  in  London;  Serge 
Fliegers,  former  White  House, 
State  Department  and  United 
Nations  correspondent,  who  has 
joined  the  INS  staff  in  Rome.” 

8  New  Correspondents 
Mr.  Smith  said  a  total  of 
eight  new  correspondents  have 
been  hired  during  the  past  six 
months  to  strengthen  INS  do¬ 
mestic  and  foreign  operations. 

'The  213  new  clients  include 
the  Italian  news  agency  Italia, 
as  well  as  newspapers,  tele¬ 
vision  and  radio  stations,  maga¬ 
zines  and  other  outlets  in  the 
United  States  and  ab’^oad  re¬ 
ceiving  the  news,  news-features, 
newsfilm,  still  photographs,  and 
special  services. 

Mr.  Smith  became  chief  ad¬ 
ministrator  o  f  International 
News  Service  and  International 
News  Photos  last  year  after  a 
long  career  as  an  INS  foreign 
and  diplomatic  correspondent  in 
world  capitals. 

Just  recently  returned  from 
a  month-long  global  tour  during 
which  he  visited  INS  bureaus 
and  resident  correspondents  in 
the  Far  East,  Near  East  and 
Mediterranean  area,  Mr.  Smith 
observed : 

“One  of  the  most  outstanding 
impressions  of  my  trip  was  the 
urgent  need’  for  a  greater  flow 
of  free  information  between 
Asia  and  the  United  States. 
Misunderstanding  and  mistrust 
of  America  is  growing  in  the 
Asian  nations.  The  people  of 
India,  for  example,  are  being 
turned  against  us  by  an  un- 
friendlv  press  which  tends  to 
associate  the  United  States  with 
old-fa.shioned  western  imperial¬ 
ism. 

“Asia  needs  more  accurate 
news  about  our  country  and  our 
motives  in  world  affairs.  We 
need,  I  think,  more  interpre¬ 
tative  reporting  of  the  powerful 
new  forces  at  work  in  Asia,  es¬ 
pecially  the  awakened  national¬ 
ism  and  growing  political  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  Asian  people.” 

Mr.  Smith  also  pointed  out 
that  the  INS  “moving  ahead” 
program  has  been  marked  by  a 
staff  increase  in  London,  Paris, 
Rome,  Vienna,  Cairo,  Belgrade 
and  'Tokyo,  as  well  as  expan¬ 


sion  of  the  foreign  department 
in  New  York. 

Spelling  out  what  he  termed 
“the  gpreater  scope  of  INS  ser¬ 
vices  for  newspapers”,  Mr. 
Smith  said: 

“We  now  distribute  for  daily 
and  Sunday  release  a  total  of 
47  special  columns  and  features 
that  are  furnished  to  our  clients 
as  part  of  our  regular  report 
at  no  extra  charge. 

“These  include  distinctive  con¬ 
tributions  for  every  section  of 
the  newspaper  by  outstanding 
specialists  in  every  major  field. 

“Another  innovation  was  the 
establishment  in  New  York  of 
the  Editorial  Enterprise  De¬ 
partment  under  Milton  L.  Kap¬ 
lan,  feature  editor.  Its  objective 
is  to  increase  the  flow  of  stories 
of  front-page  caliber,  sig^ned 
articles  by  prominent  person¬ 
alities  and  special  news-fea¬ 
tures. 

Mr.  Smith  observed  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  several  months  INS 
had  helped  editors  to  capitalize 
on  the  immense  popularity  of 
TV  personalities  “by  providing 
brightly-written  series  on  the 
important  stars  as  well  as  a 
continuing  supply  of  short  TV 
profiles  for  daily  and  Sunday 
use.” 

In  the  television  field,  INS- 
Telenews  newsfilm  services  now 
are  seen  on  well  over  140  sta¬ 
tions.  INS-Telenews  expansion 
has  extended  outside  of  the 
United  States  as  well,  with  the 
addition  of  new  clients  in  Can¬ 
ada,  Alaska,  Colombia,  Ger¬ 
many,  Cuba,  Hawaii,  Mexico, 
Japan,  Argentina,  Puerto  Rico 
and  Guatemala. 

Faris  Salutes  Staff 

Barry  Faris,  associate  gen¬ 
eral  manager  and  editor-in- 
chief,  presented  a  report  de¬ 
voted  to  specific  news-gathering 
achievements  and  saluted  INS 
staff  members  throughout  the 
world  for  “regularly  coming  up 
with  that  extra  bit  of  initiative 
and  enterprise  that  put  INS 
ahead  of  its  competitors  on 
many  big  stories.” 

Mr.  Faris  singled  out  for  spe¬ 
cial  mention  the  trio  of  William 
Randolph  Hearst  Jr.,  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Hearst  newspapers, 
Kingsbury  Smith,  and  Frank 
Conniff,  editorial  assistant  to 
Mr.  Hearst,  for  their  series  of 
exclusive  interviews  in  Moscow 
with  each  of  the  four  top  lead¬ 
ers  of  Soviet  Russia’s  new  re¬ 
gime. 

Mr.  Faris  added:  “This  same 
trio  has  just  returned  from  an 
especially  news  -  productive 
month-long  global  tour  during 
which  they  obtained  exclusive 
interviews  with  every  leading 
political  personality  in  free 
Asia.” 
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We  ’RE  WORKING 

ON  THE  WhCltSdtTOU,  TOO! 


“As  Secretary  of  Defense  Charles  E.  Wilson  has  indicated,  no  one  can  predict  what  new 
and  yet-undreamed-of  military  items  horologists  (watchmakers)  may  be  called  upon  to 
produce  in  the  future."  —Senate  Document  #4,  June  17,  1955 


The  Bulova  Watch  Company,  geared  to  the  highly 
intensified  precision  requirements  of  modern 
technology,  continues  to  produce  vital  and  irre¬ 
placeable  component  parts  for  many  of  our  most 
specialized  air,  ground  and  sea  weapons. 

For  instance,  for  a  fee  of  $1.00  a  year,  we  super¬ 
vise  for  the  government  specially  trained  Chip¬ 
pewa  Indians  at  Rolla,  N.  D.,  to  make  America’s 
only  domestic  source  of  critical  jewel  hearings— 
without  which  military  aircraft  couldn’t  fiy. 

In  addition,  Bulova— like  many  other  companies  in 
their  fields  of  .specialization— is  con.stantly  explor¬ 
ing  unknown— “undreamed  of’’— utilization  of  its 
particular  skills. 

These  explorations  have  already  resulted  in  new 
techniques  and  new  products:  interception  sens¬ 
ing  devices  that  detect  temperature  changes  of 
one-millionth  of  a  degree;  rocket  fu.ses  smaller 
than  a  thimble  with  more  than  150  sub-miniature 


parts ;  tiny  electro-mechanical  fittings  for  “prox¬ 
imity’’  fuses;  brain-cells  for  atomic-powered 
weapons;  automation  equipment  for  the  fast 
production  of  basic  defense  materials  like  quartz 
crystals.  Yes,  we’re  working  on  more  than  one 
“Whatsatron." 

Behind  the  story  of  technological  achievement 
and  progress  is  the  simple  devotion  of  America’s 
jeweled  watch  manufacturing  industry  to  main¬ 
tain  its  precision  skills— to  keep  its  workers  and 
technicians  carefully  and  cnntinnoitsly  proficient 
in  their  profession.  These  skilled  workers— and 
there  are  now  less  than  4,000  of  them  in  our 
country— are  vital  to  our  national  security. 

That  is  why  Bulova,  which  produces  abroad  as 
well  as  in  the  United  States,  has  consistently  sup¬ 
ported  efforts  by  the  Defense  Department  and 
others  to  see  to  it  that  these  skills  are  preserved. 
America  simply  cannot  afford  to  lose  these  skilled 
craftsmen. 


Bulova  watch  company,  inc. 


BULOVA  PARK,  FLUSHING  70,  NEW  YORK 


and  confidence,  there  is  no 
limit,  to  what  we  can  do.” 


a  woman  he  did  not  now,  tele-  confer  with  Henry  J.  Conland, 
rhini&ht  phoned  him  personally  about  his  co-publisher  of  the  Recorder- 

“  taking  the  troop  through  the  Gazette,  which  they  purchased 

{Continued  from  page  146)  plant.)  While  talking,  he  clipped  a  year  ago  (12,640  circulation). 

from  a  newspaper  a  story  about  Sometimes  he  motors  eight 
which  broadened  horizons  of  the  a  New  England  Marine  arriving  miles  south  to  Springfield  to 
home.  Broader  horizons  must  in  Saudi  Arabia,  called  a  re-  look  after  affairs  of  the 
be  reflected  in  newspapers,  porter  (one  of  his  sons)  and  Hampden  -  Hampshire  Corpor- 

With  greater  skill  and  interest  remarked;  ation,  of  which  he  is  presi- 

and  confidence,  there  is  no  “Our  Holyoke  boy  must  have  dent.  It  operates  WHYN-TV 

limit,  to  what  we  can  do.”  arrived  theie  by  now,  too.  Call  with  TV  and  radio  studios  in 

^  ^  his  family  and  see  if  they  have  Springfield  and  a  radio  studio 

heard  from  him.”  in  Holyoke.  The  corporation  is 

Dwight’s  Diary  *  «  *  owned  by  the  Spi'ingfield  Union 

Diary  of  William  Dwight  f.  Republican,  the  Holyoke 

for  a  normal  day  might  reveal  iwignt  »ireei  Transcript-Telegram  and  the 

a  schedule  like  this:  noon,  Mr.  Dwight  steps  owners  of  the  Northampton 

He  rises  early  in  his  com-  city’s  (Mass.)  Hampshire  Gazette. 

fortable  two-story,  gray-shin-  ™ain  thoroughfare.  High  (Northampton,  north  of  Green- 

trle  modified  Cane  Pod  Vmme  Street,  and  walks  along,  greet-  field,  is  the  home  of  Mrs.  Cal- 

(He’s  building  a  modern-as-to-  merchants  and  business  vin  Coolidge.) 

morrow  ranch  house  this  year  friends,  keeping  in  close  touch  “My  love  is  newspapers,  not 
on  the  crest  of  the  Holvoke  pulse  of  this  city  of  TV,  and  newspapers  get  my 

Range,  a  high  ridge  affording  55,000.  He  is  greeted  as  “Bill”  principal  attention,”  remarked 
a  wide  and  wonderful  pano-  affection  and  respect  on  Mr.  Dwight, 

ramie  view  of  the  Connecticut  Dwight  Street,  The  new  ANPA  president  is 

River  and  Connecticut  Valley.)  "amed  for  his  family,  as  is  a  justifiably  proud  of  the  remark- 

He  breakfasts  with  his  wife  street  in  Springfield  and  in  able  newspaper  records  estab- 

who  was  Miss  Dorothy  Rath-  New  England  cities,  he  lished  by  his  parents  and  of 


Dwight’s  Diary 
Diary  of  William  Dwight 
for  a  normal  day  might  reveal 
a  schedule  like  this: 


Mrs.  Minnie  R.  Dwight 


Not  only  her  son  but  her 


bun  of  Madison,  N.  J.,  a  Wei-  Hall,  a  great  the  good  beginning  being  made  grandchildren  are  carrying  on 


the  family  tradition.  William 
Dwight  Jr.,  27,  who  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Deerfield  Academy 
(20  miles  away),  aivd  Prince- 


lesley  College  student  when  he  granite  Gothic  castle  with  by  his  children.  the  family  tradition.  William 

met  her.  She  worked  on  the  stained  glass  windows  and  mas-  *  *  •  Dwight  Jr.,  27,  who  was  gradu- 

T-T  during  the  war  sively  monumental  clock -bell  ated  from  Deerfield  Academy 

“She’s  a  good  news  gatherer  tower  topped  with  turrets  and  ramily  Album  ^20  miles  away),  and  Prince- 

today,  has  eyes  and  ears  for  minarets,  built  by  far-visioned  His  father,  William  G.  ton,  wounded  in  Korea  while 
news,  knows  a  news  story  when  faith  back  in  1873  when  Dwight,  was  graduated  from  ^  Marine,  discharged  as  a  first 

she  sees  it,”  admiringly  and  the  town  had  barely  10,000  peo-  Amherst  College  and  came  to  lieutenant,  served  two  years  on 
gratefully  acknowledged  her  Pi®-  William  Dwight  served  as  work  for  the  Transcript,  then  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant 
husband.  Alderman  there  a  few  years  »  weekly,  in  1881  to  earn  money  October  has  been 

He  drives  to  the  newspaper  to  becorne  a  physician  like  his  .p  -p^  Donald  R.  Dwight, 

plant  at  8  a.m.,  settles  at  his  t'i'i’is  public  servant-public  father.  In  1883,  the  paper  be-  gs,  also  a  Deerfield  and  Prince- 
desk  near  the  main  entrance  l®ader  is  a  trustee  of  Holy-  ®ame  a  dai  y  and  he  gave  up  ton  graduate,  who  was  in  Japan 

in  the  wide  open  news  and  ®^®  Hospital,  Visiting  Nurses  \  ®as  o  me  icine  in  a^r  o  the  Marines,  last  Septem- 

business  office  on  the  ground  Association,  Family  Welfare  journalism.  It  was  in  1891,  65 

floor.  (It’s  a  boast  the  build-  Association,  past  president  of  y®*"  ago,  when  Miss  Minnie  daughters 

ing  affords  no  private  office.  Junior  Achievement,  Boys  Club  Kya"-  »  Hopkins  A^demy  g.jj 

promoting  teamwork  without  director  Chamber  of  Commerce  graduate  became  a  repo^^^^^ 

barriers.)  and  Rotary  Club  leader,  St.  ''"®  pap®r  ana  rnree  years  later  f  * 

He' miirklv  okinia  in  Tnnr-ninrr  Paul’s  EuiscoDal  Church  vestrv-  ®^®  married  the  editor.  The  (Manly),  18,  a  freshman  at  trat 

He  quickly  skims  10  morning  i^aui  s  t^piscopal  Church  vestry-  ,p  .  .  the  Tele-  Wellesley  College,  worked  last  the 

newspapers  from  Boston,  New  man.  He’s  not  a  bank  director,  iranscripz  acquirea  tne  leie  tive 

York,  Springfield,  Northhamp-  f®®ling  a  publisher  should  gram  and  became  the  city  s  sunimer  ^ 

ton,  Greenfield,  Brattleboro,  ‘T>ave  a  free  hand  in  wheeling  ®nly  <laily  newspap^  in  1927.  (MassO  ^  J 

Vt.,  Pittsfield,  North  Adams  around  the  community  without  Two  years  later,  William  G.  JJ*®  T-J  on  assignment  when  she  hon 

Worcester,  Hartford,  Conn.  restrictions.”)  Dwight  died.  is  home. 

♦  ♦  ♦  After  a  quickly  -  consumed  Mrs.  Minnie  R.  Dwight  be-  Arthur  Ryan,  brother  of  Mrs. 

sand'wich,  he  hurries  back  to  the  came  editor  and  publisher,  a  Minnie  Ryan  D'wight,  is  busi- 

27,000  Circulation  office  for  a  busy  afternoon,  title  she  retains.  She'  'will  be  ness  manager  of  the'  newspaper 

Aim  —  and  achievement  —  of  ePding  at  5:45  p.m.,  right  after  83  in  June.  She  still  lives  in  and  his  daughter,  Betty,  writes 

the  T-T  is  to  provide  27,000  talks  vinth  the  advertising  and  her  rhododendron  -  surrounded  a  “Big  Town  Talk”  column 

subscribers  with  a  full  world,  circulation  managers.  He  often  brick  Victorian  mansion,  built  from  New  York, 

state'  and  local  news  report  so  takes  ANPA  work  home  for  a  in  the  1880s.  Its  walls  are  lined  *  *  * 

they  are  well  informed  if  they  night  session  in  his  study.  with  pictures  collected  in  Mrs. 


Worcester,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Reared  On  Paper 


William  Dwight  himself  grew  I  »n . 


don’t  read  another  newspaper.  •  *  •  D'wight’s  world  travels.  In  the  Reared  On  Paper 

Next  he  may  turn  to  the  „  .  .  ^ront  parlor,  above  mahogany  william  Dwiirht  himself  erew 

mail  move  around  the  bis  com-  Swims,  Hikes,  Fishes  bookcases,  are  oil  paintings  of  ,  ^ 

iiiaii,  move  arounu  me  Dig  com-  i  i.  *  •  .  *  itt-h-  Vv  •!...>  j  up  and  was  “educated”  on  the 

bination  news-business  office.  Once  a  week,  he  tries  to  get  William  Dwight’s  parents  and  „r«Hi,ated  pan 

stopping  to  chat  with  staff  away  at  5  to  go  to  the  Y.M.C. A.  grandparents.  In  the  entrance  T  ?®Hover  Arademv 

members.  He  mav  -write  some  ^®r  a  swim  before  dinner.  The  hall  is  a  huge  plaque  depicting  Dom  Philip  Andover  Academy, 

editorials  and  news  stories.  He  P®y  t^®  ®utdoors,  hikes  William  G.  Dwight  at  work  i  com 

edits  copy  at  times,  runs  the  and  fishes  if  and  when  his  with  a  Washington  hand  press.  ®>a  University  Graduate  School 
wire  if  staff  is  short-handed.  crowded  work  schedule  per-  On  her  typewriter  in  her  Journalism  and  is  a  member 
There  are  always  visitors  niits.  He  gave  up  golf  a  few  book-lined  upstairs  study,  Sigma  Delta  Chi.)  While  in 
about  matters  great  and  small  years  ago  because  of  a  bad  lighted  by  a  big  bay  window,  grammar  school,  he  began  bik- 
and  his  telephone  rings  every  back.  Mrs.  Dwight  types  editorials.  'UR  over  town  to  collect  bills, 

few  minutes.  (While  he  was  Mr,  Dwight  motors  30  miles  During  the  Winter  season  she  later  wrote  high  school  news 


being  interviewed,  the  den  north  up  the  valley  to  Green-  does  the  same  from  her  resort  and  sports,  worked  circulation  I 


mother  of  a  Cub  Scout  troop,  field  about  twice  a  week  to  home  in  Fruitland  Park,  Fla.  late  afternoons. 
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DIRECTORS’  REPORT 


AP  Geared  for  Task 
Of  National  Election 


The  annual  report  of  the 
Beard  of  Directors  of  the  As- 
eeeiated  Press  follows: 

e  e  * 

This  is  a  year  for  great  re¬ 
porting. 

At  home,  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  will  go  to  the  polls  to  choose 
their  political  leaders — national, 
state  and  local. 

Abroad,  there  will  be  a  con¬ 
tinuation,  and  likely  intensifica¬ 
tion,  of  tensions  and  struggles. 

At  home  and  abroad  there  is 
increasing  demand  for  the  fac¬ 
tual,  objective  and  intelligent 
news  reporting  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press. 

Your  directors  are  confident 
the  members,  staff  and  manage¬ 
ment  will  maintain  our  leputa- 
tion  for  such  reporting. 

Playing  No  Favorites 
During  the  long  campaign 
leading  up  to  the  election  the 
public  expects  from  the  As¬ 
sociated  Pi'ess  strict  adherence 
to  its  principles  of  impartial 
and  fair  reporting,  playing  no 
favorites,  taking  no  editorial  po¬ 
sition.  The  Associated  Press 
news  report  is  under  the  alert 
and  constant  scrutiny  of  mem¬ 
bers  whose  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  beliefs  cover  every  point 
of  view,  but  who  are  united  in 
demanding  straight-down-the- 
middle  coverage  from  the  AP. 

Each  national  election  illus¬ 
trates  the  great  resources  of 
the  Associated  Press,  a  coopera¬ 
tive  effort  reaching  into  every 
county  of  every  state  in  the  na¬ 
tion.  Thousands  of  employes  of 
I  member  newspapers  and  radio 
;  stations  combine  with  the  entire 
i  .Associated  Press  staff  and  spe- 
i  cialized  help  to  collect  and  tab¬ 
ulate  the  vote.  The  totals  turned 
out  by  this  vast  election-report¬ 
ing  machinery  have  come  to  be 
accepted  as  all-but-official,  for 
their  accuracy  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  time  and  again.  The 
speed  of  the  election  report  is 
an  AP  superiority. 

The  Associated  Press  has  ex¬ 
panded  and  strengthened  its 
services.  It  has  met  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  technological  progress, 
competitive  pressures,  and  rap¬ 
idly-shifting  news  developments. 
*  *  « 

Greater  Scope  * 
Resources  of  staff  and  mem- 
l»ership  have  been  increasingly 
integrated  to  produce  greater 
scope  and  depth  in  worldwide 


news,  feature  and  newsphoto 
operations. 

Efforts  to  improve  the  calibre 
and  usefulness  of  the  seiwice 
have  taken  several  specific  di¬ 
rections.  These  include: 

1.  Increased  specialization  of 
the  AP  staff  arid  development 
of  experts  in  many  fields. 

2.  Greater  membership  pro¬ 
duction  of  news,  pictures  and 
special  enterprise. 

3.  More  attention  to  the  de¬ 
mands  for  clear,  crisp  writing, 
while  still  hitting  the  big  stories 
hard  and  meeting  problems  of 
a  tighter  newsprint  situation. 

*  *  « 

More  Than  Inform 

News  reporting  today  must 
do  more  than  merely  infonn  the 
reader  of  what  has  occurred  in 
the  preceding  12  or  24  hours. 
To  meet  competition  for  the 
public’s  attention,  news  piesen- 
tation  must  illuminate  what  has 
happened,  report  the  trends, 
periodically  step  back  and  take 
the  “long  look”  at  continuing 
situations.  News  values  often 
change  so  that  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  or  important  story  of  any 
particular  day  may  not  be  re¬ 
lated  to  immediate  occurrence. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  the 
Associated  Press  has  developed 
and  expanded  staff  specializa¬ 
tion  in  such  areas  as  politics, 
foreign  affairs,  ideologies,  mili¬ 
tary  affairs,  sports,  sociology, 
religion,  economies  and  agricul¬ 
ture. 

For  these  specialists  the 
world  is  their  beat.  In  recent 
months,  for  example,  they  have 
reported  political  trends  from 
the  “grass  roots,”  given  mean¬ 
ing  to  the  coverage  of  the  segre¬ 
gation  stoi'y  in  the  south,  got 
firsthand  reports  on  the  Middle 
East  crisis  from  both  sides, 
battled  censorship  barriers  and 
closely  analyzed  effects  related 
to  the  desanctifying  of  Stalin 
in  Soviet  Russia  —  and  told 
“What  it’s  like  to  fly  over  the 
South  Pole.” 

*  *  * 

Quality  Features 

The  quality  feature  output  of 
the  Associated  Press,  particu¬ 
larly  that  distributed  for  Sun¬ 
day  use,  merits  special  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  membership.  This  is 
a  field  which  emphasizes  the 
skill  and  resourcefulness  of  the 
staff. 

The  board  commends  the  staff 


for  improvement  in  background¬ 
ing  and  rounding  up  of  news 
situations.  The  distribution  has 
now  reached  10  to  15  topflight 
productions  per  Sunday,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  releases  during  the 
w'eek. 

One  single  Sunday  budget, 
for  example  of  variety,  carried 
dispatches  from  Antaixtica, 
Canberra,  Australia,  Monte  Car¬ 
lo,  Nashville,  New  Y’ork,  Boston, 
Chicago,  Washington  and  Rich¬ 
mond. 

The  Associated  Press  is  un¬ 
excelled  producing  this  type  of 
material  for  newspapers.  It  is 
an  expensive  and  laborious  un¬ 
dertaking,  but  it  is  profitable 
and  exclusive  to  the  member¬ 
ship. 

This  past  year  accomplished 
improvement  also  in  the  quality 
of  illustrations  for  these  fea¬ 
tures,  including  photographs, 
drawings  or  maps.  Additionally, 
the  calibre  and  frequency  of 
color  illustrations  has  main¬ 
tained  the  organization’s  lead  in 
this  field  which  is  receiving  in¬ 
creasing  attention  by  newspa¬ 
pers  of  large  and  small  cities. 

*  «  * 

Growth  of  .Membership 

The  board  observes  with  sat¬ 
isfaction  that  growth  of  mem- 
liership  and  service  subscrip¬ 
tions  throughout  the  world 
maintained  a  healthy  pace  dur¬ 
ing  1955. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the 
Wi rephoto  network  was  accel¬ 
erated  by  expanding  interest  in 
reception  of  jiictures  on  the 
{ihotufax  (facsimile)  recorder, 
the  completely  automatic  ma¬ 
chine  deiivering  pictures  ready 
for  engraving  without  attend¬ 
ance  or  manual  processing.  Of 
the  61  members  who  joined  the 
Wirephoto  network  in  19.55,  a 
total  of  52  elected  to  receive  the 
report  by  photofax.  Becau.se  of 
the  economies  possible  through 
use  of  photofax,  the  leased  wire 
picture  report  is  being  carried 
to  small  and  medium-sized  news¬ 
papers  which  have  heretofore 
considered  such  a  service  too 
costly. 

«  *  * 

Financially  Strong 
The  financial  status  of  the 
Associated  Press  is  strong.  Vir¬ 
tually  every  element  of  the 
organization’s  costs  increased 
in  the  past  year,  in  common 
with  everything  in  the  country’s 
economy.  On  top  of  this,  the 
association  necessarily  expan¬ 
ded  and  broadeneil  its  opera¬ 
tions  to  meet  increasing  de¬ 
mands.  All  this  was  accom¬ 
plished  without  calling  upon  the 
membership  for  additional  fi¬ 
nancial  support.  Increased  costs 
were  met  by  aggressively  ex¬ 


tending  participation,  efficient 
planning,  and  effecting  econo¬ 
mies. 

Net  additions  to  fixed  assets 
during  1955  totalled  $481,934.72, 
primarily  for  wirephoto  equip¬ 
ment.  All  purchases  were  paid 
from  cash  funds  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  without  impairing  reserves 
or  deferring  any  obligations. 

«  «  « 

Iron  Curtain  Victims 
The  Board  notes  with  regret 
that  another  Associated  Press 
correspondent  has  been  im¬ 
prisoned  in  an  Iron  Curtain 
country.  He  is  Dr.  Endre  Mar- 
ton,  a  Hungarian  who  was  sta¬ 
tioned  in  Budapest.  The  charge 
was  espionage  but  no  details 
were  disclosed. 

Richard  K.  O’Malley,  chief 
of  Bureau  in  Moscow,  was 
forced  to  leave  Russia  last 
month  or  face  prosecution  on  a 
charge  of  violating  currency 
regulations.  He  was  refused  any 
specification  by  the  Russian  gov¬ 
ernment  and  denied  having  en¬ 
gaged  in  any  irregular  trans¬ 
action.  An  exceptionally  able 
and  aggressive  reporter,  O’Mal¬ 
ley  will  soon  receive  another  im¬ 
portant  assignment. 

These  incidents  emphasize  the 
difficulties  faced  in  attempting 
to  cover  the  news  of  the  world. 
It  is  a  tribute  to  the  stout 
loyalty  of  the  staff  and  other 
correspondents  that  jeopardy, 
threats  and  obstacles  do  not 
deter  them  from  discharging 
their  duties. 

The  board  takes  satisfaction 
in  recounting  a  few  high  spots 
in  the  area  of  accomplishments 
during  the  past  year  and  is 
certain  that  the  membership 
shares  its  confidence  of  equally 
gratifying  performance  in  the 
twelve  months  ahead. 

• 

N.  Y.  Tinieis  to  Open 
Phila.,  St.  Louis  Offices 

To  handle  an  increasing  vol¬ 
ume  of  i\ew  York  Times  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  Philadelphia  area, 
and  in  Missouri,  Kansas  and 
the  Southwest,  the  Times  will 
open  new  advertising  offices  on 
May  1  in  Philadelphia  and  St. 
Louis. 

In  Philadelphia,  with  his  of¬ 
fice  in  the  Packard  Building, 
will  be  Raymond  T.  Wiley,  and 
in  St.  Louis,  John  A.  Grobe, 
with  his  office  at  1221  Locust 
Street. 

Before  joining  the  Times  in 
1953,  Mr.  Wiley  had  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  PhiloAlelphia 
Bulletin  and  the  Wilmington 
(Del.)  Sunday  Star.  Mr.  Grobe 
has  been  covering  St.  Louis  and 
the  Southwest  area  for  the 
Times  fiom  Chicago. 
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Canadian  Press  Elects 


Rogers  New 

Toeonto 

D.  B.  Rogers,  editor  of  the 
Retina  Leader-Post,  was  elect¬ 
ed  president  of  the  Canadian 
Press,  Canada’s  co-operative 
news  service. 

He  succeeds  R.  J.  Rankin  of 
the  Halifax  Chronicle-Herald 
and  Mail-Star,  president  of  the 
last  two  years. 

Roy  Thomson  of  the  Thomson 
newspapers  was  re-elected  hon¬ 
orary  president. 

Charles  H.  Peters  of  the  Mon¬ 
treal  Gazette  was  elected  first 
vicepresident  and  John  E.  Motz 
of  the  Kitchener-W aterloo  Rec¬ 
ord,  second  vicepresident. 

Mr.  Rogers  succeeds  to  the 
CP  presidency  after  terms  as 
first  and  second  vicepresident. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  CP 
since  1940. 

A  native  of  Amherst,  N.  S.,  he 
broke  into  newspaper  work  with 
the  News  there  in  1921  after 
.service  with  the  signals  section, 
Royal  Canadian  Engineers,  in 
the  first  World  War. 

After  attending  Acadia  Uni¬ 
versity  and  graduating  from  the 
Columbia  School  of  Journalism 
in  1923,  he  worked  for  the 
Toronto  Star  as  reporter,  news 
editor  and  foreign  correspond¬ 
ent,  and  was  managing  editor 
of  the  Saint  John  Telegraph- 
Journal  and  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  Winnipeg  Free 
Press  before  moving  to  Regina 
in  1940.  He  served  for  a  time 
as  chief  of  the  domestic  branch. 
Wartime  Information  Board,  in 
the  last  war. 

Officers  of  the  association 
were  chosen  by  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  after  the  annual  general 
meeting  of  members  at  which 
Mr.  Rankin  reported  on  the  co¬ 
operative’s  operating  position 
and  Gillis  Purcell,  general  man- 


President 

ager,  on  details  of  the  news 
service. 

The  annual  meeting  elected 
10  directors  for  two-year  terms 
to  complete  the  19-man  board. 
Nine  elected  last  year  continue 
in  office. 

10  Directors 

Directors  elected :  Atlantic,  L. 
Chancey  Currie,  St.  John's 
(Nfld.)  News;  R.  J.  Rankin, 
Halifax  Mail-Star. 

French-language:  Herve  Maj¬ 
or,  Montreal  La  Presse;  Aurele 
Gratton,  Ottawa  Le  Droit. 

Ontario:  John  Bassett  Jr., 
Toronto  Telegraph;  John  E. 
Motz,  Kitchener-W  aterloo-Rec- 
ord;  K.  R.  Thomson,  Kirkland 
Lake  Northern  News. 

Prairie:  D.  B.  Rogers,  Regina 
Leader-Post;  W.  A.  MacDonald, 
Edmonton  Journal. 

British  Columbia:  Stuart 
Keate,  Victoria  Times. 

Mr.  Major,  managing  editor 
of  La  Presse  and  a  former 
president  of  the  Canadian 
Press,  was  honored  by  France 
when  he  was  presented  with  a 
medal  by  Francis  Lacoste, 
French  Ambassador  to  Canada. 
Mr.  Lacoste  said  that  CP’s  serv¬ 
ice  in  French  is  in  large  meas¬ 
ure  due  to  the  vision  and  labor 
of  Mr.  Major. 

Pride  of  Place 

Despite  the  popularity  of 
radio  and  television,  newspa¬ 
pers  will  never  lose  their 
“pride  of  place,”  said  Governor- 
General  Vincent  Massey. 

“But  I  am  one  of  those  old- 
fashioned  enough  to  believe  that 
although  there  is  room  for  all 
these  things,  the  printed  word — 
and  I  am  thinking  just  now  of 
the  newspaper — will  never  lose 
its  pride  of  place  .  .  .  Vividness 
is  no  substitute  for  perma¬ 
nence.” 


VINCENT  J.  MANNO 


Newspaper  Brokers  •Financial  Consultants 
for  Newspapers 

in  Small.  Medium  and  Large  Markets 


50  East  58th  Street 
New  York  22.  N.  Y. 


ELdorado  5-0405 


“1  am  conscious,  as  you  have 
a  right  to  be,  of  what  Canadian 
newspapers  have  done  through 
the  years  for  the  unity  of  Can¬ 
ada,  and  especially  do  I  think 
of  what  the  Canadian  Press  has 
accomplished  as  a  great  national 
news  service. 

“Its  contribution  to  nation¬ 
building  commands  our  grati¬ 
tude.  That  object,  of  course, 
was  very  much  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  founded  what  all 
Canada  knows  as  CP. 

“Its  task  is  one  of  vast  im¬ 
portance  and  I  would  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  way  it  has  been 
performed,  and  to  the  qualities 
of  thoroughness  and  fairness 
which  have  marked  this  gp'eat 
organization  since  the  begin¬ 
ning.” 


In  his  presidential  address,  i 
Mr.  Rankin  noted  that  Canada’s  - 
daily  newspapers  had  prog.  < 
ressed  greatly  in  the  half-cen¬ 
tury.  The  present  also  was  s 
period  of  adventure  in  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  getting  the  fullest  in¬ 
formation  to  the  reading  public. 

One  of  the  most  exciting 
steps  CP  had  ever  taken,  Mr. 
Rankin  said,  was  a  current 
study  of  news  transmission  in 
an  effort  to  make  sure  that  ^ 
every  daily,  no  matter  how  far  yi 
from  the  big  news  centers, 
should  benefit  from  an  improv¬ 
ing  news  report.  A  second  wire 
has  been  opened  to  newspapers 
in  Western  Canada  and  first 
steps  have  been  taken  toward 
opening  a  second  channel  to  the 
Atlantic  provinces. 


Bassett  President 
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Of  Canadian  Dailies 

Toeonto 

John  Bassett  Jr.,  chairman 
and  publisher  of  the  Toronto 
Telegram,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Canadian  Daily  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  at 
the  37th  annual  meeting  here 
last  week. 

J.  C.  Preston,  publisher  of 
the  Brantford  Expositor,  was 
elected  first  vicepresident,  and 
Arthur  L.  Davies,  publisher 
and  general  manager  of  the 
Kingston  Whig-Standard,  was 
elected  second  vicepresident.  E. 

B.  Richards,  Toronto  Globs  and 
Mail,  was  elected  treasurer.  I 
H.  Macdonald  is  general  man¬ 
ager.  one 

The  following  were  elected  to  ronto  Globe  and  Mail ;  C.  LeCou- 
the  1956-57  Board  of  Directors:  ‘eur,  Sydney  Post-Record;  John 
F.  S.  Auger,  Winnipeg  Tribune;  Lecky,  Vancouver  Sun;  R.  S.  p 
St.  Clair  Balfour  Jr.,  Southam  Malone,  Winnipeg  Free  Press;  ^ni 
Company;  John  Bassett  Jr.,  MacDonald,  Edmonton 

Toronto  Telegram;  W.  J.  Black-  Journal;  S.  L.  McCabe,  Moost 
bum,  London  Free  Press;  W.  Times-Herald;  John  G. 

B.  C.  Burgoyne,  St.  Catharines  McConnell,  Montreal  Star;  C.  ^ 
Standard;  W.  J.  Campbell,  J-  McTavish,  Owen  Sound  Sun- 
Toronto  Star;  R.  M.  Cantlon,  Ttmes;  J.  R.  Meakes,  Sudbury 
Saskatoon  Star-Phoenix.  A.-F.  Mercier,  Quebec  Le  ym 

Also  Emile  Castonguay,  L'Ac-  ^oleil  &  L’Evenement  Journal.  j.p 
tion  Catholique,  Quebec;  R.  L.  Also  J.  E.  Motz,  Kitchener- 
Curran,  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Star;  Waterloo  Record;  A.  U.  Mos- 
Arthur  L.  Davies,  Kingston  carella,  Vancouver  Province;  C.  “ 
Whig-Standard;  T.  F.  Drum-  Tetevs,  Montreal  Gazette;  3.  W  d&i 
mie.  Saint  John  (N.B.)  Tele-  C.  Preston,  Brantford  Exposi-  it  i 
graph-journal  &  Evening  tor;  Clifford  Sifton,  Regina  for 
Times-Globe;  Philip  S.  Fisher,  Leader-Post;  David  Smith,  Fori  ani 
Southam  Company;  H.  L.  Gar-  William  Times- Journal;  R.  W.  Joi 
ner,  Peterborough  Examiner;  Southam,  Ottawa  Citizen;  J.  R-  I 
Aurele  Gratton,  Ottawa  Le  H.  Sutherland,  .Xeiv  Glasgow  ass 
Droit;  H.  A.  Graybiel,  Windsor  News;  K.  R.  Thomson,  Thom-  wa 
Daily  Star;  J.  M.  Herder,  St.  son  Company  and  E.  C.  White-  wh 
John’s  Evening  Telegram;  Al-  head,  Brandon  Sun.  uni 

Ian  Holmes,  Galt  Evening  Re-  Honorary  presidents  of  the  ** 
porter.  association  are  F.  J.  Burd  of 

Also  J.  P.  Hogue,  Montreal  Vancouver  and  F.  I.  Ker  of 

La  Presse;  H.  G.  Kimber,  To-  Hamilton.  T 

< 
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A  Tulsa  Jones  on  Top 
On  Business  Side,  Too 

Two  brothers  from  Tulsa  head  executives  who  created  the 
up  two  important  segments  of  Newspaper  Printing  Coi-pora- 
the  newspaper  publishing  in-  tion  as  a  sales  and  production 
dustry.  agency  for  the  two  independ- 

Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  editor  of  ently  owned  Tulsa  newspapers — 
the  Tulna  Tribune,  was  elected  the  World  and  the  Tribune  — 
president  of  the  American  So-  in  1941.  He  became  its  first 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors,  His  general  manager  and  vicepresi- 
'  brother  Richard  Uoyd  Jones  Jr,,  dent,  ^en  Frank  0.  Larson  re¬ 
president  of  the  Newspaper  tired  in  1950  he  became  the 
Printing  Corporation,  Thilsa,  firm’s  president, 
was  elected  to  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Jones  is  credited  with 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  establishing  labor  relations  in 
ANPA,  Friday  morning.  Tulsa  which  are  both  unortho- 

(Story  on  “Jenk”  Jones  ap-  dox  and  unique  in  that  the 
pears  on  pag^e  23.)  various  negotiating  committees 

Dick  is  the  business  half  of  of  the  craft  unions  are  occa- 
the  brother  team  which  has  sionally  his  guests  at  luncheon 
been  instrumental  in  guiding  at  Tulsa’s  swank  Tulsa  Club  or 
the  Tulsa  Tribune  for  20  years,  to  dinner  in  the  evening  at  the 

plush  Southern  Hills  Country 

Washington’s  Day  Baby 

He  was  bom  in  Nyack,  N.  Y.  “We  talk  straight  and 

on  February  22,  1909  while  his  frankly,”  Dick  says.  “They  tell 
father  was  an  associate  editor  us  what  is  the  matter  with 
of  Collier’s  Magazine.  The  fam-  publishers  generally  and  the 
ily  moved  to  Madison,  Wis.  in  ANPA  in  particular  and  Rex 
•  1911  when  Mr.  Jones  Sr.  bought  (Rex  Justus,  business  manager 
‘  the  Wiseonain  State  Journal  of  NPC)  and  I  tell  ’em  what 
which  he  published  until  1919.  we  think  is  the  matter  with 
The  Jones  family  moved  to  newspaper  unions.  Shucks,  we 
the  oil  boom  town  of  Tulsa,  don’t  figure  ways  of  how  to 
buying  the  assets  of  the  old  get  rid  of  them,  we  try  to  figure 
»  Tulaa  Democrat  and  changed  ways  of  how  to  work  with  ’em.” 
its  name  to  the  Tulsa  Tribune.  “We  always  have  to  be  alert 
Under  the  Joneses  the  paper  that  they  don’t  get  the  deed  to 
entered  an  era  of  rugged  and  the  plant,”  he  added  smilingly, 
courageous  editorial  leadership  On  several  occasions  the 

in  cleaning  up  a  city  and  county  Jones  family  home,  which  is  a 
government  that  had  a  generous  Tulsa  landmark  and  designed 
share  of  boomtime  corruption.  by  Mr.  Jones’  cousin,  Frank 
Dick  was  graduated  from  the  Lloyd  Wright,  has  been  turned 
Tulsa  public  school  system  after  over  to  the  women’s  auxiliary 
one  year  at  Culver  Military  of  the  typographical  union  dur- 
Academy  and  another  at  the  ing  state  meetings, 
old  TOME  Institute  of  Port 

Deposit,  Md.  He  enrolled  at  the  Harmomous  Team 

University  of  Wisconsin  and  The  Jones  brothers  work  in 
during  summer  vacations  near-perfect  harmony  in  the 
worked  in  the  various  mechani-  operation  of  the  newspaper, 
cal  departments  of  the  Tribune.  Dick  calls  the  editor  “Jenk” 
Graduating  in  the  depression  while  Jenkin  refers  to  Dick  as 
year  of  1932,  he  returned  to  “the  big  brother”. 

Tulsa  and  went  to  work  full-  Neither  interferes  in  the  oper- 
time  in  the  display  advertising  ation  of  the  other’s  department, 
department.  and  each  is  a  great  admirer  of 

the  other. 

Why  Advertising  “Jenk  is  my  favorite  editor,” 

"We  sold  advertising  in  those  says  Dick,  “not  because  he  is 
^  days  not  so  much  for  the  good  my  brother  but  because  I  think 
it  did  the  advertiser,  but  more  he’s  a  great  newspaperman.  He 
for  the  good  it  did  the  Tribune  has  a  healthy  respect  for  the 
and  the  Jones  family,”  Dick  business  department  but  has 
Jones  explained.  no  compunction  in  telling  us 

He  was  appointed  publisher’s  what  he  needs.  He’s  a  keen  ob- 
assistant  for  a  year  and  then  server,  has  plenty  of  guts  and 
was  made  business  manager  can  write  like  Shakespeare.” 
when  he  started  negotiating  For  many  years  Dick  has  con- 
union  contracts  in  1936.  This  tributed  occasional  news  articles 
is  an  annual  chore  that  he  has  to  the  paper,  and  is  one  of  its 
never  delegated  solely  so  any-  best  tipsters  on  big  stories.  He 
one  else.  is  a  past  president  of  the  South- 

Young  Jones  was  one  of  the  ern  Newspaper  Publishers’  As- 
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sociation,  and  prior  to  that 
had  been  chairman  of  SNPA’s 
Labor  Committee  for  three 
terms. 

Both  Jones  brothers  are  pi¬ 
lots,  and  Dick  has  700  hours  of 
pilot  time.  His  most  frequent 
trips  are  between  Tulsa  and  the 
family’s  summer  home  at  Osh¬ 
kosh,  Wis.  On  longer  flights 
he  is  usually  accompanied  by 
the  paper’s  pilot,  Royce  L. 
Craig. 

Recently  Dick  has  become  an 
aviation  columnist,  writing  a 
weekly  piece  under  the  pen 
name  of  “Mendota  Kegonsa” 
the  names  of  two  Wisconsin 
lakes  near  Madison  where  he 
fished  as  a  youngster.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Tulsa  Park 
Board  which  operates  Municipal 
Airport,  one  of  the  nation’s 
busiest,  and  an  area  where 
about  18,000  Tulsans  are  em¬ 
ployed. 

College  Sweetheart 

Dick  Jones  married  his  col¬ 
lege  sweetheart,  Martha  Mere¬ 
dith  Corder  of  Kansas  City. 
They  have  two  children,  Richard 
Lloyd  Jones  III,  20,  called 
“Dex”,  who  like  his  father,  is 
getting  his  start  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  in  the  mechani¬ 
cal  department  and  a  daughter, 
Dana,  15,  is  a  junior  high  school 
student. 

The  Joneses  have  another 
“daughter”,  Doris  Hillenbrand, 
a  German  girl  whom  Jenk  Jones 
noticed  in  a  (Jerman  youth  cen¬ 
ter  in  Berlin  shortly  after  the 
war. 

The  late  John  Park,  publisher 
of  the  Raleigh  Times,  who  was 
with  Jones  on  the  trip,  brought 
Doris  to  the  United  States 
where  she  spent  a  year  in 
Raleigh.  Dick  then  brought  her 


to  Tulsa  where  she  attended 
two  years  of  high  school  and 
he  then  sent  her  to  college.  She 
graduated  last  year  from  the 
University  of  Colora<lo  and  is 
presently  a  stewardess  for  Pan 
American  Airlines  flying  be¬ 
tween  this  country  and  Europe. 
She  will  soon  become  an  Ameri¬ 
can  citizen. 

Both  of  the  Jones  brothers 
servetl  as  naval  officers  in 
World  War  II  and  both  are 
strong  Navy  boosters.  Dick 
served  as  an  armed  guard  offi¬ 
cer  aboard  ammunition  ships  in 
the  Pacific  area.  Jenkin  was 
communications  officer  aboard 
a  caiTier  in  the  Pacific. 


John  C.  Dye,  68, 

Dies  at  Convention 

John  C.  Dye,  68,  assistant  to 
the  general  manager  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram 
Publishing  Co.,  died  in  Roose¬ 
velt  Hospital,  New  York  City, 
at  1:30  a.m.  Thursday  (April 
26).  He  suffered  a  heart  at¬ 
tack  while  attending  the  AP- 
ANPA  Convention. 

Mr.  Dye  was  treasurer  of  the 
old  Boston  (Mass.)  Transcript. 
He  joined  the  Telegram  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  in  1943  as  comp¬ 
troller  and  had  been  assistant 
to  the  general  manager  since 
September,  1955. 


Poor  Heads  Mutual 
John  B.  Poor,  a  lawyer  who 
has  been  executive  vicepresident 
of  the  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System  since  January  1955,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the 
560-station  network  by  the 
hoard  of  directors. 
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Missouri  School  Cites 
5  Men,  L.  A.  Times 


Columbia,  Mo. 


Five  men  in  the  field  of 
journalism  and  one  newspaper 
will  be  presented  the  1956 
Missouri  Honor  Awards  for 
Distinguished  Service  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  ceremonies  Friday, 
May  4,  during  the  47th  annual 
Journalism  Week. 

Dean  Earl  F.  English  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  School 
of  Journalism  announced  that 
the  awards  at  the  27th  annual 
presentation  will  go  to: 

Louis  N.  Bowman,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Tri-County 
Sews,  King  City,  Mo.; 

Boyd  F.  Carroll,  Jefferson 
City  correspondent  for  the  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Diifpatch ; 

Allen  Kander,  founder  and 
president  of  Allen  Kander  and 
Company,  newspaper  broker¬ 
age  firm,  Washington,  D.  C.; 

Alfred  H.  Kirchhofer,  editor 
of  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Evening 
News; 

William  Mapel,  president  of 
the  Publishers’  Association  of 
New  York  City;  and 

The  Los  Angeles  Times.  The 
award  will  be  accepted  by  its 
editor,  L.  D.  Hotchkiss. 


heart,  Elizabeth  Danbury,  and 
in  1920  they  returned  to  King 
City  to  found  the  Tri-County 
News. 


Founded  Newspaper 
Mr.  Bowman,  who  founded 
the  Tri-County  News  in  1920,  is 
living  in  the  house  in  King 
City,  Mo.,  in  which  he  was  born 
in  1899.  He  attended  the  King 
City  schools  and  the  University 
of  Missouri,  where  he  worked 
as  city  editor  of  the  Columbia 
Daily  Times,  a  morning  paper 
now  extinct.  Bowman’s  college 
career  was  interrupted  by  army 
service  in  World  War  I.  When 
he  returned  to  Columbia  after 
the  Armistice,  the  Times  had 
gone  out  of  business  and  he 
took  a  job  on  the  copy  desk  of 
the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Gazette. 

Instead  of  returning  later  to 
the  School  of  Joumalism  to  get 
a  degree,  Mr.  Bowman  became 
telegraph  editor,  then  news 
editor  and  finally  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Gazette.  In  1919,  he 
married  his  childhood  sweet- 


Capitol  Reporter 

Boyd  F.  Carroll  has  been 
capital  correspondent  for  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  for  32 
years.  Born  in  Butler,  Mo.,  in 
1895,  he  is  the  son  of  a  news¬ 
paper  editor  and  publisher.  He 
attended  the  public  schools  of 
Sedalia,  Mo.,  and  went  to 
Drury  College,  although  World 
War  I  service  prevented  his 
graduation. 

Mr.  Carroll  has  been  an  ac¬ 
tive  newspaperman  since  1912, 
including  his  work  in  high 
school  and  college.  He  joined 
the  Post-Dispatch  staff  in  1922. 

He  was  exiled  for  a  year 
from  one  governor’s  office  and 
was  banned  at  one  time  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  but  was  in¬ 
vite  back  in  both  instances. 
The  first  instance  was  the  re¬ 
sult  of  Mr.  Carroll’s  exposures 
during  an  investigation  of  the 
administration  of  the  gov¬ 
ernor’s  penal  board  in  the 
1920s.  And  the  Supreme  Court 
ban  grew  out  of  too  speedy 
publication  of  an  impending  af¬ 
firmative  conviction  in  a  kid¬ 
naping  case  in  the  middle 
1930s. 

Before  joining  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  in  1922,  Carroll  had 
served  on  seven  other  newspa¬ 
pers  in  four  states. 

Active  as  Broker 

Allen  Kander  was  born  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  He  went 
directly  from  Central  High 
School  in  1909  to  his  first  news¬ 
paper  job  on  William  Allen 
White’s  Emporia  (Kas.)  Ga¬ 
zette. 

After  three  years’  experience 
there,  Mr.  Kander  joined  the 
Kansas  City  Star  for  a  brief 
period  before  going  to  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Inter-Ocean.  While  work¬ 
ing  there  he  attended  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago.  During  his 
three  year  university  studies, 
he  transferred  to  the  Chicago 


and  city  editor  of  the  Forum 
in  Maiyville. 

He  then  entered  the  field  of 
journalism  education  serving 
as  director  of  information  of 
Northwest  Missouri  State  Col-  f 
lege  during  1926-27,  and  th* ) 
following  year  was  head  of  tht  * 
department  of  publications  and 
publicity  at  Kent  (Ohio)  State  ' 

Kander  Kirchhofer  College.  Mr.  Mapel  then  joined  i 

the  faculty  of  Washington  and 
Journal  and  later  the  Chicago  University  as  assistant 

Examiner.  At  the  outbreak  of  Professor  of  journalism  and 
World  War  I  he  was  in  the  1930  to  1934  was  director^ 

Sunday  department  of  the  Chi-  School  of  Journalism  [ 

cago  Tribune.  there. 

Later,  Mr.  Kander  became  returned  to  the  newspa- 

one  of  the  first  employes  of  executive  editor 

King  Features  Syndicate.  He  and  director  of  the  Wilmington 
left  the  employ  of  this  and  (p®!-)  Morning  News  and  Eva- 
other  Hearst  interests  to  buy  Journal  from  1934  to 

a  newspaper  in  McKeesport,  also  during  1937  was 

Pa.  This  ownership  was  the  associated  with  the  Institute 
start  of  various  financial  in-  Public  Relations.  He  es- 
vestments  in  other  papers,  and  tablished  M  illiam  Mapel  As- ; 
led  him  directly  to  the  estab-  sociates  in  1938  and  was  presi- 
lishment  of  his  present  business  ‘^^at  until  1940  when  he  became 
in  1928  general  manager  of  Neiesda^ 

in  Long  Island. 

On  Paper  Since  1915  Mr.  Mapel  became  executive. 

A.  H.  Kirchhofer  has  been  secretary  of  the  Publishers’ 
with  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  Association  of  New  York  City 
since  1915  when  his  first  job  i*)  1942.  He  has  been  president 
was  church  reporter.  He  was  since  1952. 
later  Albany  correspondent  and  • 

in  1921  was  made  Washington  500  Atleild  Daily’s 
correspondent  when  the  News  d  i  a  v  i 

opened  an  office  in  the  Nation’s  oook-Autllor  Luncheon 
capital.  He  served  there  until  WASHINGTON 

becoming  managing  editor  in  Three  authors  of  current  best 
1927.  sellers  drew  a  capacity  crowd 

Born  in  Buffalo  in  1892,  Mr.  of  over  500  to  the  Washingtm 
Kirchhofer  attended  high  Post  and  Times  Herald  April 
school  thei’e.  His  early  news-  Book  and  Author  Luncheon, 
paper  work  was  with  the  Buf-  The  authors  and  their  books 
falo  Commercial,  Buffalo  Times  were:  Mrs.  Willie  Snow  Eth- 
and  Buffalo  Courier,  until  1913.  ridge,  wife  of  Publisher  Mark 
And  he  was  editor  and  pub-  Ethridge  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
lisher  of  the  Western  New  Courier-Journal  and  Times,  who 
York  Post  during  1913-14.  wrote:  “Nila,  Her  Story”; 

He  is  a'  former  president  of  Lilly  Dache,  who  was  inter- 
the  American  Society  of  News-  viewed  by  columnist  George 
jiaper  Editors.  Dixon  about  her  book  “Lilly 

Teacher,  Administrator 

Supreme  Court  Justice  William 
William  Mapel  is  the  only  o.  Douglas,  who  compiled  i 
one  of  the  five  receiving  Honor  series  of  reports  he  wrote  in 
Awards  who  is  a  graduate  of  India  into  a  book  entitled,  “We 
the  University  School  of  Jour-  the  Judges.” 
nalism.  He  received  a  B.J.  Publisher  Philip  L.  Graham, 
degree  here  in  1925,  after  tak-  was  master  of  ceremonies  for' 
ing  his  early  college  training  the  luncheon,  which  was  the! 
at  Northwest  Missouri  State  third  and  final  Washington 
College  in  Maryville.  Post  and  Times  Herald  BookI 

Mr.  Mapel  was  born  at  Os-  and  Author  Luncheon  of  the| 
born.  Mo.,  in  1902,  and  his  first  l9.’5.f)-,'')6  season. 


I 


Richmond,  Va,'i 
,.  S' 

A  booklet  containing  its  e<li-| 


newspaper  work  was  with  the  • 

Democrat-Forum  at  Maryville  *  .  ...  »t. 

during  the  years  he  was  a  \ietvs 

student  at  Northwest  College,  Richmond, 

1920-23.  He  was  a  correspond-  A  booklet  containing  its  edi-f 
ent  for  the  Kansas  City  Star  torials  and  editoinal  page  pre-| 
while  studying  at  the  Universi-  sentations  on  the  subject  o(| 
ty  here.  After  graduation,  Mr.  “Interposition”  has  been  com-!>j 
Mapel  became  associate  editor  piled  by  the  Richmond  Newsf 
of  the  Edina  (Mo.)  Sentinel,  Leader.  Copies  are  available  at  1 
and  in  1926  was  sports  editor  25<  each.  f 
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Rutland  Herald  Wins 
Ayer  Cup  Second  Time 


RinrLAND 
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Philadelphia  than  10,000  circulation,  first 
The  Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald  honorable  mention  went  to  the 
has  been  awarded  the  Ayer  Cup  Ifonwood  (Mich.)  Daily  Globe. 
for  excellence  in  typography,  Second  honorable  mention  was 
make-up  and  printing.  won  by  the  Ogdensburg  (N.Y.) 

The  award  was  made  by  ^hiid  honorable  men- 

judges  of  the  2Gth  Annual  tmn  was  awarded  to  the  Sumter 
Jlewspaper  Contest,  meeting  in 

T  The“:4  .V  “i  de,.) 

Son  on  April  18.  This  is  the  ,  u,  J-  e 

second  time  the  Ayer  Cup  has  honorable  mention  for 

been  won  by  the  Rutland  Her-  ^  20  tab- 

aid,  its  previous  victory  having  ,,  r-  i  j  d 

lo.i'T  T4-  Judges  were  Dr.  Gaylord  P. 

come  in  1947.  It  also  won  ,,  **  ,,  -j  i-  tt  • 

honorable  mentions  in  seven  Harnwell  president  of  the  Uni- 
previous  contests.  Pennsylvania  ;  Ray- 

mond  Blattenberger,  Public 
There  were  804  daily  Eng-  Printer  of  the  United  States, 
lish-language  newspapers  in  the  Bradbury  Thompson,  art 

contest.  All  were  judged  on  director  of  Mademoiselle  maga- 
the  basis  of  their  issues  of  jjine  and  other  publications. 
March  9. 

First  Honorable  Mention,  for  Factors  in  Judging 

newspapers  of  more  than  50,-  In  making  their  selections, 
000  circulation  went  to  the  the  judges  gave  high  marks  for 
Montgomery  (.41a.)  Advertiser,  ease  of  reading,  the  treatment 


addition  Candidate  Sues 

Elation  f"'' 

Press;  Chicago 

Times;  While  discussing  problems  of 
ly  News;  “equal  time”  for  political  can- 
I  Times;  didates,  broadcasters  here  last 
it’8.  week  were  told  of  a  suit  re- 

ulation —  cently  filed  against  the  Marietta 
oubliean;  (Ga.)  Journal  by  a  candidate 
merican;  whose  name  was  iKit  included 
Winston  in  the  paper’s  radio  listings, 
•hio)  Ad-  -pijg  candidate,  according  to 
J.  Leonard  Reinsch,  Atlanta, 
“  Ga.,  radio-TV  director,  has 

Times;  brought  suit  for  $15,000  dam- 
Evening  ages,  charging  the  Journal  in¬ 
tentionally  omitted  his  name 
ulation —  from  the  radio  log,  while  in- 
l;  Barre  eluding  the  name  of  his  op- 
Hazleton  ponent.  The  non-listed  candi- 
lel;  Win-  date  for  a  county  office  was 
ig  Star;  defeated,  even  though  he  was 
ledonian-  given  “equal  time”  on  the  air. 


SfVjrtWrUiPr«» 

Court  Rt*u»«»  !®  ^ 
City  W*'^***® 


i 


Consent  Decree 

{Continued  from  page  15) 


The  judgment  was  signed  by 
Stanley  N.  Bai-nes,  assistant 
U.  S.  attorney  general,  and  Ed¬ 
ward  A.  Foote,  W.  D.  Kilgore, 
Jr.,  Victor  H.  Kramer,  Henry 
M,  Stuckey,  and  Paul  A.  Owens 
of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Mr.  Stuckey  represented  the 
government  at  the  proceedings. 

The  decree  was  signed  for 
the  defendant  by  Attorneys  E. 
Douglas  Hamilton,  Elisha  Han¬ 
son,  Arthur  B.  Hanson,  Bruce 
Bromley,  Harold  R.  Medina  Jr., 
and  John  D.  Calhoun. 

Judge  Cashin  commended  the 
parties  to  the  dispute  in  arriv¬ 
ing  at  a  final  judgement. 

“It  is  a  very  salutary  dis¬ 
posal,”  Judge  Cashin  said. 
“Everybody  involved  in  it  is 
entitled  to  credit  for  sitting 
down  and  working  out  these 
problems. 

“It  is  my  fervent  hope  and 
wish  that  everybody  lives  up  to 
this  consent  decree.” 

Before  signing.  Judge  Cashin 
asked  if  other  defendants  in  the 
case  had  been  notified  of  the 
provisions. 

Harold  R.  Medina  Jr.  said 
the  other  defendants  had  been 
notified  Wednesday  afternoon. 

FBI  Search 

FBI  agents  first  started  to 
search  ANPA  files  with  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  consent  in  May  1954.  The 
formal  complaint  was  filed  on 
May  12,  1955,  charging  ANPA 
and  five  other  groups  with  con¬ 
spiring  among  themselves  and 
each  with  its  own  members  to 
restrain  the  business  of  develop¬ 
ing,  placing  and  servicing  na¬ 
tional  advertising,  conspiidng  to 
fix  and  maintain  the  15%  agen¬ 
cy  commission,  etc.  The  other 
associations  were  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  the  Associated  Busi¬ 
ness  Publications,  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Publishers  Association, 
Periodical  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Publishers  Associ¬ 
ation  of  New  York  City. 

The  New  York  City  group,  all 
all  its  members  also  being  mem¬ 
bers  of  ANPA,  signed  a  stipu¬ 
lation  last  November  agreeing 
to  accept  the  same  decision  that 
would  be  determined  in  the 
ANPA  case.  The  AAAA  signed 
a  consent  decree  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment  early  in  February.  It 
is  expected  that  the  suits 
against  the  other  associations 
will  be  quickly  terminated  on 
somewhat  the  same  grounds  as 
the  ANPA  case. 

A  formal  ANPA  statement  is¬ 
sued  after  the  signing  said: 


“In  the  decree  entered  today, 
there  was  no  adjudication  of 
any  of  the  facts  in  controversy. 
Rather  the  ANPA  on  its  part 
consented  to  the  entry  of  an 
order  enjoining  and  restrain¬ 
ing  it  as  an  association  from  re¬ 
quiring,  requesting  or  urging 
its  members  to  engage  in  prac¬ 
tices  or  to  establish  or  formu¬ 
late  procedures  which  if  en¬ 
gaged  in  as  a  result  of  joint 
action  between  the  Association 
and  its  members  would  consti¬ 
tute  violations  of  the  Sherman 
Act.  In  its  answer  to  the  com¬ 
plaint  filed  on  November  1  last, 
ANPA  vigorously  denied  it  has 
indulged  in  any  of  the  practices 
complained  of,  either  through 
agreement  with  any  of  the 
other  defendant  associations  or 
with  its  own  members. 

“The  decree  specifically  pro¬ 
vides  that  nothing  contained 
therein  shall  be  construed  to 
prevent  ANPA  members  from 
individually  taking  any  action 
denied  to  ANPA  as  an  organi¬ 
zation.” 

Speaking  of  the  settlement, 
Cranston  Williams,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  ANPA  said: 

“The  decree  entered  by  Judge 
Cashin  today  represents  a 
settlement  of  a  controversy  that 
might  have  dragged  through  the 
courts  for  years.  It  confirms  to 
the  government  that  the  ANPA 
will  not  engage  in  any  practices 
in  respect  of  advertising  that, 
if  engaged  in,  clearly  would  be 
in  violation  of  the  law  as  now 
construed.  We  do  not  think  we 
have  engaged  in  any  such  prac¬ 
tices,  we  have  no  intention  of 
doing  so  and  so  stated  to  the 
court  in  our  answer. 

“As  for  the  members  them¬ 
selves,  the  decree  preserves  for 
them  their  right  to  conduct  their 
newspapers  in  the  exercise  of 
their  independent  judgement. 
As  for  the  ANPA,  the  decree 
provides  that  this  association 
can  continue  in  the  future,  as 
in  the  past,  to  serve  its  m:’m- 
bers  through  the  gathering  and 
dissemination  of  information 
relating  to  an  important  seg¬ 
ment  of  their  business  and  fur¬ 
nishing  members  with  credit 
ratings  of  agencies  seeking  to 
obtain  credit  from  them. 

“The  ANPA  has  never  re¬ 
quired  its  members  to  follow 
any  course  of  conduct.  It  has 
never  had  any  power  to  do  so. 
No  changes  are  required  to  be 
made  in  its  charter  or  by-laws 
by  reason  of  any  provision  in 
the  decree. 

“We  can  now  proceed  with 
the  conduct  of  our  business 
free  from  the  harrassment  of 
this  litigation.” 


Slocum  Says 
Public  Must 
Support  Fol 

In  his  final  address  as  ANPA 
president,  Richard  W.  Slocum, 
executive  vicepresident  of  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin, 
urged  the  nation’s  publishers 
and  editors  to  join  with  their 
staffs  and  battle  for  press  free¬ 
dom  in  such  a  manner  as  to  en¬ 
list  stronger  support  from  the 
public. 

Battle  for  Freedom 

“Somehow,”  he  said  in  his 
presidential  address,  “we  must 
create  a  clearer  and  wider 
public  understanding  of  what 
freedom  of  the  press  is  and 
means.  Those  who  seek  to  curb 
it  or  thwart  it  where  they  are 
personally  concerned — and  you 
and  I  know  some  of  them;  some 
pretty  important  people  in  this 
country  —  endeavor  to  attack 
the  press  as  self-seeking.  So 
we  must  still  make  clear  that 
the  right  we  assert  is  not  our 
right  but  the  people’s  right. 
When  we  press  for  more  infor¬ 
mation  we  do  it  in  public  ob¬ 
ligation.” 

Exhorting  the  press  to  be 
constantly  vigilant  in  the  whole 
relationship  with  Government, 
Mr,  Slocum  touched  on  the 
Eastland  Committee  inquiry, 
which  involved  several  New 
York  newspapermen,  and  also 
on  the  Daily  Worker  tax  case. 

In  the  case  of  the  former  he 
said  it  would  bear  close  obser¬ 
vation  to  determine  whether  the 
motive  was  as  stated  or  directed 
at  certain  newspapers  “with  the 
thought  of  reprisal  or  intimida¬ 
tion.” 

The  Worker  Tax  Case 

The  procedure  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury  Department  to  collect  a 
tax  bill  against  the  Daily 
Worker  raised  some  questions, 
Mr.  Slocum  said. 

“Normally,”  he  pointed  out, 
“the  government  seizes  proper¬ 
ty  only  when  there  is  danger 
that  assets  of  a  delinquent  tax¬ 
payer  may  disappear  pending 
final  determination  of  the  lia¬ 
bility.  The  possibility  of  disap¬ 
pearance  of  assets  in  this  case 
must  be  considered  in  deciding 
whether  harassment  was  the 
objective  rather  than  normal 
considerations  of  jeopardy  as¬ 
sessment. 

“The  press  should  let  it  be 
known  that  it  will  fight  any 
singling  out  intended  as  harass¬ 
ment  or  interference  with  the 
public  right  to  a  free  press.” 


FATHER-SON  — John  H.  Hoa9. 
land,  general  manager  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  and 
hit  son,  J.  H.  Hoagland  Jr., 
U.S.  Government  employe,  were 
teen  at  the  AP  confab. 


Schulz  Wins 
NCS  Reuben 


( 


For  ‘Peanuts’  «. 

eU 

Charles  Monroe  Schulz,  the 
quiet-spoken,  modest  creator  of  [jg 

“Peanuts,”  was  named  “Car¬ 
toonist  of  the  Year”  by  the  Na- 
tional  Cartoonists  Society  at 
its  10th  annual  awards  dinner, 
Tuesday.  ^ 

“It’s  fantastic!”  Mr.  Schulz  e, 

said  several  times  to  the  audi-  tli 
ence  as  he  accepted  the  “Reu-  k< 
ben”  statuette  from  its  designer,  •x 

Rube  Goldberg.  “I  don’t  know  it, 

where  to  go  from  here — maybe  >  gj 
I  should  just  quit,”  he  laughed.  ai 

As  soon  as  he  received  the  n( 

honor,  Mr.  Schulz  said  to  a  re-  R 

porter,  “I  have  to  call  my  wife,  « 

then  get  on  a  train  to  Boston.  m 

Come  on.  I’ll  talk  to  you  while 
I’m  on  the  phone.”  di 


While  waiting  for  the  call  to  *’ 
his  hometown  of  Minneapolis,  * 

he  said,  “I’m  33  and  my  friends 
call  me  Sparky.  We  have  three  ” 

kids  ...  I  like  golf  and  bridge  ^ 

.  .  .  yes,  I’m  about  six  feet  and 
weigh  175  lbs.  .  .  .  isn’t  it  fan-  ^ 
tastic  to  be  recognized  by  your 

own  craft!”  ° 

0 

He  turned  around  in  the  ^ 

booth  and  a  grin  spread  over  j 
his  face  as  he  heard  his  wife’s  j 
voice.  “Hello,  honey,”  he  said,  ^ 

“w’ell,  I  won.  Listen,  be  sure  to  j 

tell  dad,  will  you?  Yes,  call  ^ 

him  now.  If  you  don’t,  he’ll 
have  a  heart  attack.”  (His  father  _ 
is  a  barber  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  *  ' 
and  his  wife’s  name  is  Joyce.) 

A  few  minutes  later.  Sparky  , 

Schulz  tucked  his  trophy  under 
his  arms  and  hurried  off  to  the 
station.  j 

Since  its  start  in  1950  out  of  ^ 
United  Feature  Syndicate,  the  , 
strip  has  made  fantastic  prog-  I 
ress,  to  borrow  Sparky’s  word, 
and  no  small  credit  for  its 
success  belongs  to  the  Schulz 
children.  Much  of  the  action  is  I 
based  on  their  antics.  | 
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Puerto  Rico 
Gets  New 
English  Daily 

The  migration  of  Americans 
from  the  continental  United 
States  to  Puerto  Rico  has  now 
reached  such 
proportions  that 
Angel  Ramos, 
Puerto  Rican 
publisher,  has 
decided  they 
need  a  full-size 
English  -  lan¬ 
guage  daily 
newspaper.  He 
has  acquired  an 
editor,  a  staff,  a 
wire  service,  a 
flock  of  features,  and  a  bag  of 
electronic  tricks  to  save  time 
and  money,  and  started  pub¬ 
lishing  April  24. 

Publisher  Ramos,  who  began 
his  newspaper  oereer  without  a 
cent  and  now  owns  a  daily  news¬ 
paper,  a  television  station  and 
a  radio  station,  had  started  an 
English  language  newspaper, 
the  n’o>7d  Journal,  in  1940  and 
kept  it  going  through  the  war 
with  diminishing  staff  and  lim¬ 
ited  newsprint  until  1945.  De¬ 
spite  the  swollen  ranks  of  the 
aimed  forces  here  then  it  proved 
no  profit  maker.  But  now  Sr. 
Uamos  is  convinced  that  a 
resurrected  World  Journal  can’t 
miss. 

Non-Spanish  speaking  resi¬ 
dents  of  Puerto  Rico  have  been 
subsisting  on  a  half-tabloid 
size,  four-  to  six-page  offset 
daily,  the  Compass,  and  a 
weekly  tabloid-size  paper,  the 
Island  Timst. 

Sr.  Ramos  signed  up  William 
Dorvillier,  one-time  Washington 
correspondent  and  editor  of  the 
original  World  Journal,  to  be 
editor  of  the  new  one.  Mr.  Dor¬ 
villier  has  kept  his  roots  in 
Puerto  Rico,  publishing  the 
horvillier  Newsletter  for  in¬ 
dustrialists  with  Puerto  Rican 
interests.  He  intends  to  con¬ 
tinue  it. 

Editor  Dorvillier  has  ar¬ 
ranged  for  a  United  Press  gen¬ 
eral  wire  which  hooks  into  a 
radio  Teletypesetter,  enabling 
him,  he  says,  to  make  urgent 
copy  right  up  to  15  minutes  of 
press  time.  A  duplicating  Tele¬ 
type  beside  the  copy  desk  per¬ 
mits  editing  and  head  writing 
while  the  incoming  wire  is  be¬ 
ing  set. 

All  other  news  is  also  set  by 
Teletype  punchers,  stationed 
alongside  the  copy  desk  and  re¬ 
laying  their  tapes  to  unmanned 
linecasting  machines. 


Ramot 


CENTENNIAL  observance  by  the 
Albany  (N.Y.)  Timas-Union  fea¬ 
tured  a  civic  luncheon.  Amonq 
those  present  were,  left  to  right: 
W.  R.  Hearst  Jr.,  editor-in-chief 
of  Hearst  Newspapers;  Gov. 
Averell  Harriman;  Gene  Robb, 
publisher  of  the  T-U;  and  Mayor 
Erastus  Corning  2d. 

To  make  the  most  of  a  staff 
of  23,  City  Editor  Ted  Bredt 
occupies  the  slot  position  of  the 
copy  desk,  and  the  rest  of  the 
inside  staff  sits  at  extensions  of 
the  copy  desk  horseshoe,  where 
they  can  double  in  rewrite  or 
copy  reading  or  departmental 
work. 

Reporters  and  photographers 
ride  in  cars  equipped  with  two- 
way  radio.  Sr.  Ramos  has  just 
built  a  tower  in  the  center  of 
the  95  by  35-mile  island  that  w'ill 
enable  the  paper  to  establish 
contact  with  its  radio  cars  any¬ 
where  in  Puerto  Rico. 

The  World  Journal  will  carry 
the  columns  of  Walter  Winchell, 
the  Alsops,  Marquis  Childs,  Bill 
Corum,  Hedda  Hopper,  and 
Frederick  Othman.  It  expects  to 
receive  them  by  air  on  Teletype 
tapes.  Ten  comics  have  also 
been  signed. 

• 

Equipment  Suit 

ANDER.SON,  S.  C. 
Wilton  E.  Hall,  owner  of 
WAIM-TV,  Anderson,  S.  C., 
and  publisher  of  the  Anderson 
Independent  and  Mail,  has  filed 
in  U.  S.  District  Court  an  ac¬ 
tion  seeking  $1,014,450  damages 
from  Federal  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Laboratories,  New  Jersey, 
for  breach  of  contract  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  sale  and  in¬ 
stallation  of  television  trans¬ 
mitter  equipment  to  the  .Ander¬ 
son  station.  The  action  is  in 
the  form  of  a  counter-suit. 


Hearst  Paper 
Has  218-Pg 
Centennial 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

“Times-Union  Week”  was 
highlighted  by  the  appearance 
of  the  Hearst  Task  Force  which 
recently  completed  another 
news-gathering  trip,  this  time 
through  the  Far  East. 

W.  R.  Hearst  Jr.,  editor-in- 
chief  of  Hearst  Newspapers, 
and  Mrs.  Hearst;  Frank  Con- 
niff,  e/litorial  assistant  to  Mr. 
Hearst,  and  Mrs.  Conniff,  and 
Kingsbury  Smith,  INS  general 
manager,  appeared  at  the 
local  Hearst  paper’s  100th  An¬ 
niversary  Celebration  Civic 
Luncheon.  Gene  Robb,  pub¬ 
lisher  was  host. 

Among  those  present  were 
all  judges  from  the  State  Court 
of  Appeals,  Gov.  Averell  Harri¬ 
man,  the  presidents  of  four  col¬ 
leges,  and  individuals  promi¬ 
nent  in  all  fields  of  civic  ac¬ 
tivity.  The  “Task  Force”  re¬ 
port  was  given  to  a  packed 
ball  room  in  the  Sheraton-Ten 
Eyck  Hotel,  with  ticket  pro¬ 
ceeds  going  to  the  Boys’  Club 
Camp  Thacher. 

Meanwhile,  efforts  of  the  pa¬ 
per’s  personnel  were  concen¬ 
trated  on  the  biggest  issue  ever 
prepared  by  the  Times-Union, 
the  Centennial  Edition,  pub¬ 
lished  on  Sunday,  April  22.  Its 
218  pages  covered  Albany’s 
past  and  present  and  surveyed 
the  city’s  future. 

A  rededication  ceremony  of 
the  Times-Union  building,  and 
brief  ceremonies  on  the  site 
where  new  presses  will  be  in¬ 


stalled,  took  place  Sunday  af¬ 
ternoon.  Following  this,  th«- 
Quarter  Centuiy  Club  —  a 
fourth  of  the  paper’s  380  em¬ 
ployes  are  members — held  a  din¬ 
ner  and  dance  for  the  personnel 
and  “alumni”  of  the  Times- 
Union.  Approximately  .50  for¬ 
mer  Times-Union  staffers  an<l 
executives  attended  the  party. 

The  group  included  Joseph 
D.  Sullivan,  formerly  publisher, 
now  vicepresident,  Bowater  Pa¬ 
per  Co.;  Earl  Waldron,  also  a 
former  publisher,  now  in  pub¬ 
lic  relations  work  in  New  York 
City;  W.  N.  Thomson,  general 
manager.  New  York  Mirror; 
Jerome  H.  Walker,  executive 
editor.  Editor  &  Publisher; 

Also  McHenry  Browne,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  Boston  Post; 
James  King,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor,  Boston  Record- American ; 
H.  F.  Kiernan  and  Bnice  An¬ 
drews,  Hearst  Advertising 
Service,  and  Edward  A.  Mahar, 
city  editor.  New  York  Journal 
American. 

The  “official”  celebration  of 
the  lOOth  birthday  began  with 
a  Medical  Forum,  attended  by 
more  than  1,000  persons.  It 
continued  with  the  appearance 
of  Burris  Jenkins  Jr.,  Hearst 
Newspapers  author  and  car¬ 
toonist,  who  spoke  on  “Inside 
Israel  1956”  before  another 
capacity  audience. 

The  Times-Union  sponsored 
an  Anniversary  Music  Festival, 
joining  major  Albany  musical 
groups  for  the  first  time. 

Also  during  the  week  a  16th 
century  Flemish  tapestry  was 
presented  to  the  Albany  In¬ 
stitute  of  History  and  Art  in 
behalf  of  the  Hearst  Founda¬ 
tion,  and  the  annual  Times- 
Union  series  of  free  Travel 
Forums  was  begun. 
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More  Revenue 

{Continued  front  page  17) 


An  indication  that  women  are 
far  more  interested  in  sports 
news  than  has  heretofore  been 
suspected  was  brought  out  dur¬ 
ing  the  10,000  to  50,000  cir¬ 
culation  group  meeting. 

Mr.  Spendlove  said  the  in¬ 
terest  of  women  in  sports  news 
had  been  established  by  reader- 
ship  surveys.  He  said  it  was 
difficult  to  determine  whether 
this  interest  was  new  among 
women,  or  whether  newspapers 
simply  had  failed  to  recognize 
it  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Spendlove  said  that  sur¬ 
veys  by  professional  groups 
were  not  so  revealing  or  so 
well  done  as  those  made  by 
college  journalism  departments 
as  projects. 

He  said  that  many  publishers 
in  the  10,000  to  50,000  classifi¬ 
cation  are  seriously  consider¬ 
ing  going  from  eight  to  nine 
columns. 

Charity  Publicity 

Mr.  Spendlove  also  reported 
that  the  group  had  discussed 
at  some  length  the  publicity 
given  by  newspapers  to  com¬ 
munity  charity  drives.  He  said 
such  charitable  activities  should 
be  screened  because  there  are 
occasions  when  drives  are  not 
worthy  of  widespread  support 
and  the  public  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  against  such. 

Other  topics  of  considerable 
interest  to  this  group  dealt  with 
the  mechanical  side  such  as 
changing  column  widths  and 
number  of  columns  per  page. 
Mr.  Spendlove  noted,  however, 
that  whether  the  11,  11.6  or 
11.3  em  column  would  become 
the  standard  still  was  unknown. 

The  meeting  heard  that  a 
number  of  dailies  are  using 
nine  instead  of  eight-column 
pages  to  save  newsprint. 


Reports  showed  that  the 
changes  have  been  made  without 
arousing  reader  disapproval.  It 
was  said  most  readers  ap¬ 
parently  had  not  noticed  the 
difference. 

Chairman  of  the  under  10,000 
group,  Philip  S.  Weld,  presi¬ 
dent  -  publisher,  Newburyport 
(Mass.)  News  and  the  Glouces¬ 
ter  (Mass.)  Times,  asserted 
that  small  papers  should  spend 
more  money  on  content.  He 
said  they  should  gradually  raise 
the  pay  of  their  news  men  and 
advertising  salesmen  to  a  point 
where  they  would  be  content 
to  stay  in  the  smaller  cities. 

This  could  be  done,  he  de¬ 
clared,  “by  slowing  down  the 
rising  cost  curve  in  our  back- 
shops. 

“Most  of  us  have  elaborate 
crews  hamessed  to  unimagina¬ 
tive  equipment,’*  Mr.  Weld  said. 
“We  know  deep  down  we  should 
be  spending  more  for  the  team 
of  talent — the  only  people  that 
our  reading  public  really  cares 
about.” 

He  said  the  money  could  be 
found  for  this  “by  cutting  need¬ 
less  overhead  to  the  bone,  re¬ 
examining  production  methods 
to  eliminate  waste  time  and 
motion,  and  encouraging  equip¬ 
ment  makers  to  design  machines 
with  the  mystery  of  operation 
at  least  partly  dispelled.” 

Ignore  ‘Crusted  Traditions’ 

Mr.  Weld  also  suggested  the 
“crusted  traditions  of  some 
crafts”  be  ignored.  He  urged 
publishers  to  learn  how  to  use 
production  tools  themselves  so 
they  could  realize  “how  horse- 
and-buggy  in  terms  of  opera¬ 
ting  ease  many  of  them  con¬ 
tinue  year  after  year.” 

D.  Tennant  Bryan,  president- 
publisher,  Richmond  (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch  and  treasurer 
of  the  ANPA,  told  the  under 
10,000  group  that  it  accounted 
for  nearly  20%  of  the  more 
than  800  member  papers. 


We  handle  negotiations  for  the  sale  or  purchase 
of  daily  newspapers  from  coast  to  coast — three 
ofFices  conveniently  located.  Contact  the  nearest 
office  for  a  confidential  discussion. 


BLACKBURN-HAMILTON  COMPANY 

Newspaper  -  TV  -  Radio  Brokers 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C 
Jaanc*  W.  Blmekbarn 
CliSard  Manhall 
Wwhinffton  Bids. 
Sterlinc  t-4S41-2 


CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Ray  V.  Hamilton  William  T.  Stnbblcfield 
Tribnna  Tower  W.  R,  Twininc 

Delaware  7-27S5-(  111  Setter  St. 

Ezbroek  2-4*71-2 


BOA  Meeting 

{Continued  from  page  16) 

“The  daily  newspaper  is  close 
to  the  people,  and  that  is  essen¬ 
tial  in  a  business  such  as  ours. 
Through  newspapers,  we  know, 
we  can  present  our  story  com¬ 
pletely — and  well. 

“Combined,  your  newspapers 
are  the  giant  among  the  adver¬ 
tising  media,”  he  said. 

Newspapers  were  placed  in 
the  “front  ranks”  of  those 
workers  who  must  do  “better 
labor  in  the  vineyards  of  con¬ 
sumption”  and  who  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  that  segment  of  the 
economy  called  distribution,  by 
Paul  M.  Mazur,  partner,  Leh¬ 
man  Brothers,  New  York  in¬ 
vestment  bankers. 


crease  in  the  agency’s  basic 
15%  compensation. 

“There  are  markets  abroad 
today  where  the  financial  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  leading 
manufacturers  and  agencies  is 
based  upon  fees  plus  commis¬ 
sion  allowed  by  media  so  that 
the  adjusted  commission  is  20% 
on  the  net. 

“As  you  know,”  Mr.  Harper 
reminded  the  publishers,  “the 
commission  granted  by  media 
has  proven  satisfactory  for 
many  years,  supporting  both 
the  vigorous  creation  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  its  placement  in 
selected  media,  as  well  as  cer¬ 
tain  special  seiwices.  Expanded 
use  of  media  with  greater  bill¬ 
ings  and  commissions  has  en¬ 
abled  agencies  to  offer  these 
services  profitably  within  the 
standard  commi.ssion. 


Harper’s  Predictions 

During  the  next  10  years  the 
Marketing  Plans  Board  of  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson,  Inc.,  will  rec¬ 
ommend  to  the  agency’s  clients 
the  purchase  of  $360-million 
worth  of  advertising  space  in 
newspapers,  Marion  Harper 
Jr.,  president  of  the  agency, 
told  the  publishers  in  the  final 
address  of  the  afternoon. 

“By  that  time,”  he  said,  “we 
expect  you  will  be'  billing  us  at 
the  rate  of  more  than  $50,000,- 
000  a  year.  I  offer  this  forecast 
not  as  affirmation  of  our  belief 
in  the  continuing  effectiveness 
of  newspapers.  No  such  affir¬ 
mation  is  needed. 

“As  leaders  in  local  market¬ 
ing,  newspapers  will  prosper  as 
the  country  prospers.  They  will 
continue,  I  am  sure,  to  enjoy 
the  confidence  of  Industry — for 
local  impact — for  all-day  avail¬ 
ability  —  for  merchandising  of 
their  advertisements  —  for  in¬ 
fluence  in  enlisting  dealer  sup¬ 
port.” 

Mr.  Hari)er  said  his  purpose 
in  citing  a  1965  figure  for  his 
clients’  use  of  newspapers  was 
that  it  serves  as  an  illustration 
of  the  planning  process  in  the 
advertising  business.  “And,  of 
course,  the  intimate  statistics 
of  your  own  newspapers  are 
surely  challenging  ingredients 
for  planning,”  he  said. 

15%  Plus  Fees 

Taking  a  long  look  into  the 
future,  Mr.  Harper  predicted 
that  over  the  next  10  years, 
growing  numbers  of  national 
advertisers  will  “very  properly” 
demand  the  much  broadened 
variety  of  agency  service.  “Its 
cost,”  he  continued,  “which  the 
traditional  15%  was  never  in¬ 
tended  to  cover,  will  be  met  by 
special  fees  added  to  the  com¬ 
mission  granted  by  media.  The 
alternative  would  be  an  in- 


“But  now  the  growing  volume 
of  special  services  is  tending  to 
reduce  profits  below  a  level 
commensurate  with  risk.  As 
you  may  know,  the  average 
profit  of  the  largest  agencies  is 
about  1%  of  billings.  To  main¬ 
tain  an  adequate  return,  addi¬ 
tional  revenue  is  required  to 
provide  the  services  that  insure 
vigorous  sales  development  for 
our  clients.” 

Jones  Elected  Chairman 

Richard  Lloyd  Jones,  presi¬ 
dent-publisher,  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
Tribune,  and  Louis  A.  Weil  Jr., 
publisher.  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Herald-Express,  were 
slated  to  be  elected  chairman 
and  vicechairman  respectively 
of  the  Bureau  at  the  first  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  new  board  April  27. 

Gordon  Chelf,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  In¬ 
quirer,  was  appointed  chairman 
of  the  Plans  Committee.  He 
succeeds  Vernon  Brooks,  asso¬ 
ciate'  business  manager,  in 
charge  of  advertising.  New 
York  World-Telegram  &  Sun. 
Vicechairman  of  the  Bureau 
Plans  Committee,  succeeding 
Mr.  Chelf,  will  be  Walter  C. 
Kurz,  advertising  director,  Chi¬ 
cago  (Ill.)  Tribune. 

New  directors  are:  W.  T. 
Burgess,  La  Crosse  (Wis.) 
Tribune;  Amon  G.  Carter,  Jr., 
Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Tele¬ 
gram;  Daniel  H.  Ridder,  St. 
Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press  and 
Dispatch;  and  Richard  B.  Scud- 
der,  Newark  (N.  J.)  News. 

The  retiring  directors  they 
succeed  are:  Richard  W.  Slo¬ 
cum,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bul¬ 
letin;  Clarence  B.  Han.son  Jr., 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  News  and 
Post-Herald;  .1.  Hale  Steinman, 
Lanca.ster  (Pa.)  Newspapers; 
and  Walter  W.  White,  Lincoln 
(Nebi\)  Star. 
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interest  or  ridicule  the  caller, 
and  she  has  damaged  public 
relations  between  that  reader 
and  your  newspaper  almost  be¬ 
yond  repair. 

You  cannot  expect  your  tele¬ 
phone  operator  to  be  a  quiz 
kid.  She  must  have  help.  Give 


Another  Prize 
For  Mollenhoff 


Washington 
Clark  Mollenhoff  of  the 
Cowles  newspapers’  staff  here 
is  still  collecting  on  his  stories 


classified^section 


Benefit  from  our  Voft.  Nowspopor  AudloiiM 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Nete*paper  Apprai*er*  'A 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 

Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
EIxperieneed  court  witness 

Complete  reports  submitted 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 

446  Ocean  Avenue.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

APPRAISALS  1 

Printing,  Publishing  and  Allied  Plants.  1 
STANDARD  APPRAISAL  COMPANY  ' 

6  Church  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Coast  to  Coast  Service 

Nete*paper  Broker* 

AATHE  “Golden  Rule"  is  our  yard-  < 
stick.  Stypes.  Rountree  A  Co.,  626 
Market  St.,  San  Francisco  6,  Cal. 

DAILY,  Semi-Weekly  and  Weekly  ' 
Newspapers.  J.  R.  GABBERT,  8937 
Orange  St.,  Riverside,  California.  | 

APPRAISALS  FOR  reorganization,  ; 
estate  and  all  purposes.  Newspaper 
sales  and  management.  NEWSPAPER 
SERVICE  COMPANY.  601  Georgia 
Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

SALES-PURCHASES  handled  with 
discretion.  Write  Publishers  Service, 
P.O.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N,  C. 

JOSEPH  ANTHONY  SNYDER  | 

Western  Newspapers. 

10160  Culver  Blvd.,  Culver  City,  Cal.  1 

IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newspaper  —  it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 

1  MIDWEST  NEWSPAPERS 

1  Good  opportunities  in  proven  iieMi 
HERMAN  H.  KOCH 

1  2923  Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 

MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

1  ESstabliehed  1914.  Newspapers  bought 

1  and  sold  without  publicity. 

Q  and  A  Panel 

{Continued  from  page  7} 

Much  of  the  careless  han¬ 
dling  of  the  public  comes  from 
new  empolyes.  These  new  peo¬ 
ple  can  hardly  be  blamed  if  no  ber  lots  of  it.  Give  her  the  about  Wolf  Ladejinsky,  central 

one  takes  the  trouble  to  in-  latest  baseball  scores  from  your  figure  in  a  government  security 
struct  them  how  customers  sports  desk,  the  latest  news  system  snafu, 
should  be  treated.  For  this  breaks  from  your  city  desk.  Already  the  recipient  of  the 
reason,  it  is  important  to  brief  weather  information,  a  world  American  Newspaper  Guild’s 

new  employes  when  they  are  almanac,  encourage  her  to  refer  >">00  Heywood  Broun  Award  for 

hired,  that  your  customers  are  difficult  questions  to  the  public  .lis  reportorial  enterprise,  Mr. 
to  be  treated  with  respect,  care  library.  Mollenhoff  received  the  $500 

and  courtesy  they  have  a  right  Above  all,  whether  she  can  (tax-free)  Raymond  Clapper 

to  expect  'from  any  business  answer  the  question  or  not,  in-  Prize  this  week, 
establishment.  struct  her  to  be  courteous  and  The  presentation  was  made 

Most  acts  of  discourtesy,  we  caller  every  reason  to  the  Des  Moines-Minneapolis 

flnH  nfpnr  on  tkp  fplpnhnnp  believe  she  has  tried  hard  correspondent  at  the  annual 
Se  of  these  acts  result  to  get  the  information  he  seeks.  ASNE  dinner, 

ignorance  of  good  telephone 
manners,  others  from  a  lack 
of  understanding  of  their  job. 

An  excellent  solution  to  the 
first  is  the  use  of  one  of  the 
films  on  the  proper  use  of  the 
telephone.  These  films,  which 
are  excellent,  are  available  from 
your  local  telephone  company. 

Make  the  film’s  showing  an 
event.  Call  each  department 
to  a  separate  showing.  (It 
should  be  on  company  time,  of 
course.)  Have  each  meeting 
attended  by  top  personnel  to 
'  show  the  importance  you  attach 
to  it.  Invite  questions  and  dis¬ 
cussion.  Distribute  to  your  em- 
I  ployes  a  written  summary  of 
the  things  shown  in  the  film 
to  indicate  that  this  is  how  you 
would  like  to  have  them  use 
the  telephone.  You’ll  notice  a 
great  improvement. 

If  you’ve  ever  listened  to  the 
switchboard  operators  in  a 
newspaper  office,  you  can  hardly 
blame  them  for  getting  out  of 
patience  with  the  silly  questions 
that  are  asked  of  them. 

We  agree  that  many  of  the 
questions  are  silly,  but  we  im¬ 
press  upon  our  telephone  op¬ 
erators  that  they  are  in  the  best 
possible  position  to  build  sound 
public  relations  for  our  news¬ 
paper.  We  point  out  that,  no 
natter  how  silly  a  question  may 
be,  it  frequently  represents  a 
once-in-a-lifetime  contact  be¬ 
tween  a  reader  and  his  news 
paper. 

Probably  considerable  discus 
non  preceded  the  call.  The 
discussion  ended  with  someone 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Consullantg 


be  called  for  the  correct  answer. 

The  telephone  operator  is  the 
Inal  word.  She,  representing  ^  certain  dailies  c*ii  b«  boosht 

,1  1.  i  I  prices  runnins  between,  near, 

tne  newspaper,  has  the  correct  |  million  and  half  and  up  to  two  million. 
Ulswer,  I  Buyers  must  show  ability  to  pay  all 

cash  before  property  can  be  dealt  on. 
All  the  switchboard  operator  isolated  and  unopposed.  Ideal  loca- 
need  do,  at  this  point  is  give 

I  flippant  answer,  show  diS-  (Barclay  Hotel,  N.  Y.  April  23rd.) 
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GOT  PROBLEMS? 

Let  Us  Help  You  Lick  Them. 

J.  J.  HARRINGTON  ASSOCIATES 
Newspaper  Consultants 
441  Lexingrton  Ave.  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 


National  Adverti»ing  Space 


Amazins  suburban  business  I 
Test  it  in  Sanders  ABC  3 
Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


Syndicate*  •  Feature* 


“YOUR  BOAT  AND  MINE" 

WEEKLY  feature  for  boat  minded 
readers.  600-700  words  manuscript  by 
Technical  Editor  famous  yachting 
magazine. 

6  WEEKS  FREE  TRIAL 

STARBOUND  FEATURES 

•  Murray  St.  New  York  7,  N.Y. 


TRAVEL,  f  Orel  (HI  and  domestic 
column,  aids  advertising.  Top  writer. 
Sample.  Louise  Hubbard,  8701  Con¬ 
necticut  Ave.,  Washinston,  D.  C. 


TV  COLUMN  available— a  buck  a  week 
for  500  zingy  words  each  week  on 
irlitter,  glamour  and  irossip.  Hal  Spec- 
151  N.  Hamilton  Drive,  Beverly 
Hills,  Calif. 


Press  Engineer* _ 

E.  P.  WALLMAN  A  CO. 

Machinists,  Movers.  Erectors.  Repairs. 
Maintenance,  Erection  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 

1-4164  975  N.  Church  Street 

brd  Illinois 


SKIDMORE  &  MASON.  INC. 

ERECTING 

MOVING 

DISMANTUNG 
551  W.  22nd  St..  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
Phone  OReson  6-7760 

Dearborn  Machinery  Movers  Co. 

DISMANTLING 
MOVING 

ERECTING 
e  offer  a  complete  “Turn  Key"  job 
Anywhere 

.0.  Box  277  New  Orleans  9,  La. 
Phone:  BYwater  7634 


JPECO,  INC. 

SPECIALIZING  IN  DUPLEX 
AND  GOSS  FLAT-BED  WEBS. 
•ISMANTLING  •  MOVED  -  ERECTED 

Universal 

Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

420  Valley  Brook  Ave., 
Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 

MACHINE!^  «nd  SUPPUES 

Compoting  Room 

iVE'KE  THE  LARGEST  distributor 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks  in  the 
rVorld — there  must  be  a  reason- 
<6.60  to  388.50  each.  FOB  Elkin, 
'.me  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
!•  .iJiiiitive  circular.  L.  A  B.  Sales 
P.O.  Drawer  660,  Elkin, 
.'r.rth  t'ar>j!!n!. 

fAVE  17  fonts  Ludlow  Kamak. 
Vould  like  to  trade  to  Temi>o  Heavy 
nd  Heavy  Condensed.  If  interested 
irrite  John  Ward,  Pike  County  News, 
’ikeviile,  Kentucky. 
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Newsprint 


YOU  ARE  INVITED 
TO  VISIT  US 

At  Our  Suite  78 1 
In  the 

Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel 
During  The 
AN  PA  Convention 

Newsprint  Available 
Through  1956 
in 

Substantial  Quantities. 

BURLINGTON 
PULP  &  PAPER  CO..  INC. 


Composing  Room 


REID  V  belt  motor  drive  for  Lino¬ 
type-Intertype  in  use  several  years. 
Users  very  well  pleased.  Reid  maga- 
zine  racks  SI  stock  sizes  or  make  to 
suit  your  needs.  Uke  to  have  your 
order.  Arch  Reid,  William  Reid  Co.. 
2271  Clybourn,  Chicaao  14,  111. 

TYPE  METAL  THERMOMETERS 
ONLY  S7.60 

For  Linotypes  or  any  Small  Metal  Pot. 
Guaranteed  accurate  60  to  900*.  Send 
for  folder, 

UNITED  STEREOTYPE 
SUPPLY  CORP. 

Box  38,  West  Lynn,  Mass. 

MODEL  28  “SUPER-DISPLAY"  LIN¬ 
OTYPE  #60244.  carryinK  three  wide 
main  and  three  wide  auxiliaries,  plus 
extra  main  split  matrazines  and  sev¬ 
eral  display  fonts.  Full  equipment  — 
electric  pot,  self-quadder.  motor,  etc. 
33,000.  Fort  Pierce  News-Tribune,  Fort 
Pierce,  Florida. 

COMPLETTELY  reconditioned  Ludlow 
Unit  Gas  or  Electric.  May  be  seen  in 
operation.  Good  selection  of  Lino  and 
Ludlow  mats.  90  and  72  chan,  full  and 
split.  Lino  or  Intertype  Masaz^es. 
Also  side  Aux.  Midwest  Matrix  Mart. 
633  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago  6,  III. 

TWO  90-CHANNEL  Mdl.  31  Linotypes. 
64000  and  64000  serial  class ;  Auto¬ 
matic  Quadding,  4  malts.,  4  SO-em 
molds,  iras  pot,  220  AC  gear  motor. 
Mart;,  feeder.  Extras:  24  full  mags., 
10  splits.  3  Reid  map:,  racks.  Sound 
Equipment — in  Chicago. 

RICHARD  E.  SYLTE 
6625  No.  Talman  Ave.,  Chicatto  46 


Newsprint 


STANDARD  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS. 
Inquiries  invited.  AL  4-8728  N.Y.C. 
Box  216.  Eiditor  &  Publisher, 


USED  Newsprint  rewinder  for  sale. 
May  be  seen  in  operation.  Capital  Tool 
&  Manufacturing  Co.,  6000  Calvert 
Road,  College  Park,  Maryland. 


Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 

Line  Rates  Bach  Consecutive 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  @  454  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  @  504;  2  @  554; 
1  ®  6^.  Add  154  for  Box  Smite. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS; 
4  times  ®  904  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  O  954;  2  times  (S  $1.00; 
1  <S  $1.10.  3  line  minimum.  Add  154 
for  Box  Service. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Wednesday,  2  p.m. 
Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations 
(add  1  iine  for  box  information.)  Box- 
hoiders'  identities  heid  in  striri  con¬ 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  & 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all 
copy. 

DISPLAY  RATES 


Agate 

1 

6 

13 

26 

52 

Lints 

Time 

Times 

Times 

Times 

Times 

564 

$460 

$390 

$365 

$335 

$300 

282 

260 

215 

205 

190 

170 

141 

145 

125 

115 

110 

100 

70 

95 

85 

75 

65 

60 

35 

55 

48 

43 

40 

36 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  Times  Tower.  N.  Y.  36,  N.  Y 
Phone  BRyant  9-3052 
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Newsprint  |  Newsprint 


PUBLISHERS 
PLEASE  NOTE! 

Looking  For  Newsprint? 
We  Have  What  You  Need! 

Spot  Cars  of  Standard  Newsprint  Roils 
All  Sizes  for  Immediate  Delivery 
at 

Attractive  Prices 

Deferred  Deliveries  also  available 

• 

STANDARD  CANADIAN— 32  lb.  NEWSPRINT 

In  any  size  rolls  and  diameters  required. 

— Made  up  to  order  by  our  Mills— 

Shipments  up  to  1.000  tons  monthly 
beginning  APRIL,  1956  at  Attractive  prices. 

• 

STANDARD  EURDPEAN— 32  lb.  NEWSPRINT 

In  any  size  rolls  and  diameters  required. 

(Made  up  to  order  by  our  mills  in  Europe). 

Shipments  up  to  2,000  tons 
monthly  beginning  April,  1956 

GLAZED  and  UNGLAZED  Rotogravure  paper  and 
Coated  Rotogravure  in  Large  Quantities  available. 

• 

AT  MOST  COMPETITIVE  PRICES 

• 

You  are  cordially  Invited  to  visit  us  at  our  suite  779  In  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  during  the  A.  N.  P,  A.  Conven¬ 
tion.  We  will  be  glad  to  discuss  your  newsprint  problems 
with  you. 

We  have  been  helpful  to  many  publishers 
and  guarantee  100%  performance. 

ST.  STEPHEN  PAPER  CORP. 

150  East  35th  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Phone  MUrray  Hill  5-6446 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES  MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Newtprint  \  fimetprint 


AVA/UBLE 


Quality  Newsprint 

At  Behrens  Sales  Co, 


American  and  Canadian  NEWSPRINT 

At  Behrens  Sales  Co. 

Scandinavian  and  European  NEWSPRINT 
Rotogravure  Printing  Paper 

At  Behrens  Sales  Co. 


Publishers  We  Cordially  Invite  You  to  Visit 

Behrens  Sales  Co. 

IN  OUR  WALDORF  HEADQUARTF.RS 
Durinc  the  A.N.P.A.  Convention 

Suite  1612 


We  have  served  many  newspapers;  have 
an  established  reputation  —  along  with  re¬ 
liable  sources  of  supply. 

NEWSPRINT 

All  Roll  Widths  —  At  Attractive  Prices 
One  Car  to  3,000  Tons. 

Prompt  And  Delayed  Shipments 

AT 

BEHRENS  SALES  COMPANY 

Office: 

427  Second  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

Phone:  MUrray  Hill  6-6960 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES  BIACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


1  Newsprint 


CANADIAN.  SCANDINAVIAN  Stand¬ 
ard  NEWSPRINT  roll  45.  60,  61”  alio 
other  size#. 

PROMPT  SHIPMENT 
Asfahr  Tradins  Corporation 
82  Beaver  SU  NYC.  WHitehall  4-6970 

Produce  Your  Own 
NEWSPRINT 
Write  Technopulp,  Inc. 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Coniultanta 
Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 

NEWSPRINT— ROLLS  ONLY 

INQUIRIES  INVITED 
CANADA  PAPER  CORP. 

400  Madison  Ave.,  NYC.  PL  9-S200 

AUSTRIAN  NEWSPRINT  paper  guar¬ 
anteed  Standard  in  accor^nce  with 
U.S.  Treasury  specifications,  offered 
directly  to  publishers  only,  by  lead- 
intr  European  paper  organization, 
BunzI  Pulp  &  Paper  Ltd.  Moderate 
tonnase  third  and  fourth  quarters. 
Contact  U.S.  agent:  Lechner  Pulp  & 
Paper  Co.,  Inc.,  Rochelle  Park,  New 
Jersey. 

CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT  standard 
32  lb.  I614”  16”  16%”  17”  22%” 

24”  81”  32’’  88”  34”  86”  rolls.  Also 
European  newsprint  46-60-62-64-66* 
rolls  for  May.  June,  July  delivery. 

BROOKMAN  PAPER  CO. 

(WE  WILL  be  at  the  WALDORF 
ASTORIA  during  the  A.  N.  P.  A. 
Convention.  You  are  cordially  invited 
to  visit  us.) 

666  Westchester  Ave.,  N.  Y.  65,  N.  Y. 
MOtt  Haven  5-6022  Eat.  1930 

Mail  Room 

NBWSPAPER  STUFFING 
MACHINES  FOR  SALE 
Six  Halvoraens,  each  with  6  heads; 
three  with  vacuum  openers;  three  with 
needle  openers ;  can  handle  section!  up 
to  64  pages  ;  speed  6600  to  6000  per 
hour.  Machines  can  handle  six  sec¬ 
tions.  All  machines  are  in  good  operat¬ 
ing  condition.  For  inspection  or  further 
information  call  or  write  to  Milea 
Krestan,  Production  Engineer,  TTie 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  400  North  Broad 
Street.  Philadelphia  1,  Pa.  Phone 
Rittenhouse  6-1600. 

_ Press  Room 

8-UNIT  HOE.  48-page  capacity 
Color  Unit 

Two  high  speed  folders.  Press  all  in 
line.  Printing  equal  to  Miehle  cylinder 
prMS.  Immediately  available.  $25,000. 
Wire,  phone  collect.  I 

Claremont  Press  Pub.  Co.,  Inc. 

San  Francisco  27  —  JUniper  6-2479 

24  PAGE  GOSS  DEK-A-TUBE  | 
COMPLETE  STEREOTYPING  I 
EQUIPMENT  I 

Press  complete  with  motor  driven  ^ 
hoist,  re-winder,  tachometer  and  rub-  , 
her  rollers.  Installed  new  in  July,  1949.  I 
22%  ”  cutoff.  2  page  jumps  to  24  ' 

:  pages.  Cline-Westinghouse  control  with  I 
60  HP  motor  and  6  push-button  sta¬ 
tions.  Geared  for  26,000  per  hour,  i 
Stereotyping  equipment  includes:  3.0<M  | 
lb.  Duplex  metal  pot  complete  with  , 
pump,  hood,  natural  gas  burner  and 
I  thermostatic  control.  Duplex  tubular 
I  vacuum  plate  casting  box  (new  in  , 
I  ’49),  Hoe  rougher  and  Duplex  plate  : 
I  finisher,  plate  router,  chipping  block  I 
I  and  matrix  molding  machine.  Total  | 
;  price  of  all  above  equipment,  as  is  | 
i  where  is,  $86,000.00.  Available  about  | 
August  1st.  No  unusual  moving  prob-  | 
I  lems.  Blueprints  for  pit  and  wiring. 

Press  is  less  than  seven  years  old. 

'  Has  had  finest  care.  To  be  replaced 
'  with  3  new  Goss  Headliner  units  be- 
'  cause  of  unprecedented  growth  in  Palo 
Alto  area. 

PALO  ALTO  TIMES 
P.  O.  Box  300, 

_  Palo  Alto,  California 


Press  Room 


SIX 

GOSS  UNITS 
2  PAIR  FOLDERS 
22  3/4"  SHEET  CUT 

Cline  Reels — 2  Drive 
EXCEPTIONAL  CONDITION 
AVAILABLE  NOW 

CLOSE  INSPECTION  INVITED 
IN  NEW  YORK  AREA. 

Further  Particulars 
Upon  Request 

HENRY  DAVIS 
ASSOCIATES 

69-10  Yellowstone  Blv(d. 
Forest  Hills  75,  N.Y. 
Phone  ILIinois  9-5945  or 
TWining  7-7381 

16-32  PAGE 
HOE 

2  Unit  Press 

COMPLETE  WITH: 

%  PAGE  FOLDER 
22%  ”  Cutoff 

HEAVY  DUTY  SCOTT  Mat  Rollers 
with  Now  AC  Controls. 

All  Stereotype  Machinery 
Chases,  Etc. 

ALL  DRIVES  ’TO  SUIT  BUYER’S 
PURPOSES.  WE  WILL  INSTALL 
AND  GUARANTEE  ANYWHERE  IN 
U.S.A.  OR  BOX  AND  DEUVER  TO 
PIERS  FOR  FOREIGN  SHIPMENT. 

Immediate  Delivery 
MODEL  E  DUPLEX  PRESS 

Serial  #1137 

AC  variable  speed  motor  and  controls. 
Available  in  90  Days. 

Will  install  and  guarantee. 

I  GOSS  COMET  207 

Complete  with  AC  motor  and  controls. 
Available  imme<iiately. 

I  AB  DUPLEX  PRESS 

I  Serial  Number  Above  700 

:i  UPECO,  INC. 

I  I  420  Valleybrook  Ave. 

Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 
i  1  Phone  GEneva  8-3744 


GOSS  4-UNIT  PRESS 

Built  on  one  floor  level,  rolls  on  each 
end.  22  K"  cut-off.  AC  drive.  Pony 
Autoplate.  Available  now. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
P.  O.  Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


TWO  UNIT  HOE 

Complete  with  all  electrical  and 
stereotype  equipment.  47  stereotype 
chases.  23  9/16”  cut-off.  David  Blacker, 
South  Omaha  Sun,  802  Brandeit 
Theater  Building,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


«  •  • 

MAY  WE  HELP 
With  Your  Equipment 
Needs? 


8  Units — 2  Pair  Folders 

DUPLEX  METROPOLITAN 
PRESS 

2-100  HP-AC  Drives— 23  9/16-Color 

•  •  0 

15  Units — 3  Pair  Folders 

GOSS  HIGH  SPEED 
ARCH  UNITS 

AC  Drives — Low  Substructure— 23  9/16 

*  •  • 

16/32  Page 

HOE  SIMPLEX  PRESS 

22  3/4— AC — Quarter  Folder — Pony 

•  #  • 

24  Page 

GOSS  DEKATUBE 

New  in  1962 — Balloon  Former  22  3/4 — 
AC — Color  Pans — Vacuum  Stereo 

*  •  • 

7  Units — 2  Pair  Folders — 22  3/4 

HOE  SUPERPRODUCTION 
PRESS 

steel  Cylinders,  Roller  Bearings,  Spray 
Fountains,  Reels,  Tensions  and  Pasters. 
Out  of  the  PHILADELPHIA 
BULLETIN. 


And  many  other  Presses  and 
Equipment  of  every  size  and 
description. 


Your  Visit  is  Welcome 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.  New  York  17.  N.  Y. 
Phone  Oxford  7-4590 


_ Press  Room  ^ 


DUPLEX  PRESS 
MODEL  E 

4,  6,  8  page  standard 
8,  12.  16  page  tabloid  i 

AC  Motor  drive  j 

John  Griffiths  Co.  Inc. 

416  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

DUPLEX~"Press~ Model  AB  for  sal^; 
high  serial  number:  two-way  printer: 
4,  6  and  8  pages :  AC  motor  drive : 
two  sets  rollers :  galley  chases.  Has 
I  had  best  care :  excellent  condition ;  out- 
;  standing  work.  Best  offer  over  $8,000. 

I  R.  J.  Dulye.  The  Citizen  Herald,  Wal¬ 
den,  New  York. 

Stereotype 

HALL  PRODUCTS 

★  ★  ★ 

HALL  Dry  Mat  Roller 
DURAL  Aluminum  Chases 
FORM  Tables  &  Dump  Trucks 
6'  AND  8'  Makeup  Tables 
STEREOTYPE  Pumps 
WESEL  Electric  Proof  Presses 
MORRISON  Saws  &  Strippers 
THOMPSON  Cabinets 

REBUILT  USED  EQUIPMENT 

★  ★  ★ 

FLAT  &  Curved  Casting  Boxes 
FURNACES  from  1  to  7  tons 
VANDERCOOK  Full  Page  Proof  Press 
ROYLE  Flat  Plate  Router 
HOE  Heavy  Duty  Saw 
★  ★  ★ 

Ift-PAGE  HOE,  two  8-page  units, 
23A  sheet  cut  with  all  stereotype 
equipment. 

48-PAGE  HOE  Presses,  22%  and  23 A 
sheet  cut 

ALSO  many  other  items. 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO. 

STAMFORD,  CONN. 


’  fronted  to  Buy  I 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  NY  17  OXford  7-4690 

i  WANTED:  8-page  Duplex  or  Goss 
j  flat-bed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  when 
!  available  —  Northern  Machine  Works. 
323  N.  4th  St..  Phila.  6,  Pa. _ 

WILL  Buy  for  Cash.  Complete  Plants, 
also  Individual  Machines  and  Equip¬ 
ment — anywhere  in  U.S.A. 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway.  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
LUDLOWS  or  Elrods  regardless  of 
condition  or  age.  Highest  cash  price. 
Also  surplus  composing  room  equip¬ 
ment.  MIDWEST  MATRIX  MART. 
633  Plymouth  Ct.,  Chicago  6,  Illinois, 
WEbster  9-3238. _ 

HELP  WANTED 
Administrative 

WE  WANT  a  man  who  is  now  in  a 
Number  Two  spot  and  stymied.  He 
.should  be  in  his  forties,  know  all  phases 
of  the  business,  with  emphasis  on 
advertising.  We  have  an  o|)ening  for 
him  as  General  Manager  on  a  daily 
of  60,000.  Chart  Area  7.  Send  full 
details,  background,  references,  salary 
requirement  first  letter.  Box  1806, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

' _ Circulation 

aRCULATIO.V  PRO.MOTION 

PEPPY  Young  man  with  oodles  of 
imagination  now  in  2nd  or  8rd  spot 
but  wants  to  be  Number  1 — here's 
chance  to  make  reputation  I  Salary 
*  nominal  with  attractive  bonus  linked 
to  results.  Box  1600,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MAY’S  RAPID  TAPE  CEMENT.  Over¬ 
lapping  Press  and  Folder  Tape  cement¬ 
ed  in  two  minutes.  No  sewing  or 
clips.  Withstands  heat  and  moisture. 
Send  $1.40  for  large  tube,  postpaid. 
May  Chemical  Works,  Dept.  EP,  6618 
S.  Harper,  Chicago  37,  III. 

PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  25,  40. 
60,  76,  100  and  160  H.P.  AC.  Two  76 
H.P.  drives  Parallel.  All  complete  with 
control,  chain  and  sprockets.  George 
C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 

USED  PRESSES 

Rotary  &  Flatbed 

Investing  in  used  printing  equipment 
is  very  important  to  the  publisher  in 
this  market.  Therefore  it  is  wise  to 
investigate  thoroughly  before  making 
a  decision,  and  to  study  your  needs 
with  the  help  of  the  men  who  know 
the  presses  best. 

Because  so  many  plants  are  continu¬ 
ously  installing  new  Goss  presses  and 
stereotype  equipment,  we  usually  have 
a  list  of  the  best  available  used  equip¬ 
ment. 

We  invite  your  corresttondence,  in  the 
hope  of  helping  you  obtain  the  best 
press  for  your  ne^s  and  also  the  best 
value  for  your  money, 

GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

6601  West  31st  Street,  Chicago  60.  III. 
Phone  Bishop  2-3300 


40  HOE  Stereotype  chases  set  for  98.4 
Pt.  width.  Can  be  enlarged  to  take 
13  pica  columns.  In  good  condition  at 
the  right  price. 

SCHENECTADY  GAZETTE 
Schenectady  1.  N.  Y. 

Wanted  to  Buy 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY  small-size 
Stereo  Rotary  Press,  State  particulars 
and  Price.  Box  1725,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 

WANTED.  Duplex  or  Goss  Flat  Bed 
Web  Press.  Cash  deal.  Inland  News¬ 
paper  Supply  Co.,  442  West  8th,  Kan- 

sas  City  6,  Mo. _ 

SIGNODE-PARKER  Automatic  Wire- 
'lying  Machine,  Model  KW,  State  con¬ 
dition,  price  and  location.  Box  1631, 

tlditor  &  Publisher. _ 

WANTED  —  Pollard-Ailing  addressing 
equipment  of  all  kinds.  Let  us  know 
what  you  have.  Box  1413,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ _ 

TTS  operating  unit.  Also  a  perforator. 
Contact  publisher.  Journal.  Nevada, 

Iowa. _ 

LINOTYPE  or  Intertype  for  combina¬ 
tion  display  and  straight  matter.  Also 
Ludlow,  and  equipped  8-column  casting 
box.  Write  “Printing  Inc.”,  324  Mar¬ 
ket  S,  Canton,  O.  _ _ 

NEWSPAPER  FLY  ~  CONVEYOR 
I  wanted,  14%-ft.  vertical  section  turning 
to  horizontal  delivery  table.  Globe, 
I  Worthington,  Minnesota. 


EXPERIENCED  CIRCULATION 
MAN,  age  to  40,  for  City  or  State  i 
Manager's  position.  Will  have  to  de¬ 
serve  the  title  by  hard  work  and  ap¬ 
plication.  One  of  the  South's  top  pa¬ 
pers — a  very  desirable  location.  Start 
at  $125.  Rapid  advancement  possible. 
Send  all  information  first  resume.  Box 

1739,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ _ 

DISTRICT  SALES'^ANAGER  ready 
to  move  into  a  larger  operation  with 
good  advancement  potential.  Our  open¬ 
ing  requires  aggressive  sales  -  minded 
person.  Write,  giving  your  experience, 
age,  salary  expected  and  other  perti¬ 
nent  details,  -  to  Ralph  E.  Heckman, 
Circulation  Manager,  Fort  Wayne 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  Fort  Wayne,  In¬ 
diana.  _  _ 

CI^ULATION  MANAGER  for  com¬ 
petitive  market,  evening  field.  Must  be 
experienced  in  all  phases  of  promotion 
and  carrier  supervision.  Right  man 
can  increase  circulation  10.000  in  first 
year.  Good  salary  or  salary  and  bonus. 
Applicant  will  undergo  strict  investi¬ 
gation.  Give  full  details  to  1811,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  _ 

CIRCULA’nON  MANAGER  for  vigor¬ 
ous  Chart  Area  one  daily.  Very  de¬ 
sirable  location,  good  pay  and  future 
for  young  experienced  promotion 
minded  man.  Complete  resume  first 
letter.  Box  1831,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
OTY  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  full 
charge  of  city  territory,  must  be  en¬ 
thusiastic  and  promotion  minded.  Pre¬ 
fer  young  district  manager  under  26 
desiring  promotion.  Bnx  1817,  Olitor 
&  Publisher. 


I  Classified  Advertising 

CAN  YOU  HANDLE  THI.'?  JOB? 

A  newspaper  in  the  100,000  circulation 
group  (Chart  Area  6)  has  an  oi>ening 
for  a  man  to  concentrate  on  a  major 
classification.  This  man  may  now  be 
a  classified  manager  on  a  smaller  paper 
or  a  classified  salesman  with  a  proven 
sales  record  and  a  flair  for  promotion 
seeking  an  opportunity  for  materially 
increased  earnings.  Competitive  ex¬ 
perience  desirable.  Give  complete  de¬ 
tails  about  yourself  and  salary  desired. 

'  Box  1824,  liditor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Classified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

with  thorough  experience  and  good 
record.  Good  opportunity  for  either 
man  or  woman.  Chart  Area  2  daily. 
66,000  population.  Give  references,  ^x 
1623,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 


MID -WEST  daily  seeks  experienced 
man  to  manage  and  develop  depart* 
ment  now  doing  3160,000  annual. 
partment  has  never  been  promoted  and 
under  proper  supervision  has  much 
larger  potential. 

APPLICANT  must  have  successful 
background,  be  familiar  with  classi- 
hed  promotion,  training  counter,  tele¬ 
phone  and  outside  salespeople,  collec¬ 
tion,  etc. 


IF  YOU  feel  you  have  the  qualifica¬ 
tion  to  fill  this  position,  write,  giving 
full  information,  present  and  past  ex¬ 
perience  with  starting  salary  expected. 

Box  1738,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  CLASSIFIED 
PHONE  ROOM  SUPERVISOR 

WANTED  by  a  leading  midwest  daily 
and  Sunday  newspaper.  Medium  silt 
department,  excellent  equipment  and 
fine  working  conditions.  Top  salary  te 
the  man  or  woman  who  possessei  thi 
“know-how’’  to  instruct  and  receiye 
the  most  efficient  operation  from  em¬ 
ployees.  Housing  available.  Early  inter¬ 
view  arranged  at  our  expense.  All  re¬ 
plies  strictly  confidential.  Outline  ex-  ? 
perience,  marital  status  and  present  : 
salary  to  Box  1734,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED :  CLASSIFIED  SALESMAN. 
Position  now  open  for  an  experience 
outside  classified  salesman.  Position  is 
permanent  and  ha.s  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Write  at  once  to  E.  A.  Schafer, 
Advertising  Director,  Meridian  ( Mis¬ 
sissippi)  Star,  gving_  full  details  of 
qualifications  and  starting  salary. _ 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  SALES¬ 
MAN:  An  excellent  opportunity  for  aa 
ambitious  man  to  become  affiliated  with 
an  aggressive  afternoon  daily,  located 
in  California’s  most  desirable  and  fast¬ 
est  growing  area.  Must  have  car.  Im¬ 
molate  opening.  Excellent  salary. 
Write,  wire  or  phone  Mr.  Carlton 
j  Appleby.  The  Daily  Report,  Ontario, 

I  California. 

I  Display  Advertising 

:  RITTAIL  ADVERTISING  salesmen 
needed  by  seven-day  daily  with  36,000 
circulation.  Some  experience  desired, 

I  hustle  necessary.  Write  full  resume 
:  and  details  of  previous  experience,  with 
I  responsible  references,  to  Advertising 
Manager,  Herald,  Grand  Forks,  North 
Dakota. 

UNUSUAL  opportunity  serving  De¬ 
troit’s  be.st  suburban,  most  rapidly  ex¬ 
panding  home  areas  with  .32.000  ABC 
concentrated  weeklies,  efficient  plant. 
Owner  needs  capable  leader  assist, 
sparkplug,  expand  local  advertising  de- 
‘  partment.  Ability,  character,  proven 
I  record  essential.  Box  4743  R^ford, 
Detroit  19,  Michigan. 

YOUNG  MAN  with  proven  sales,  copy 
and  layout  ability.  Progressive  daily 
Florida’s  lower  west  coast.  $76.09 
weekly  plus  exceptional  bonus  plan. 
Box  1700,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADMAN  to  handle  established  list  of 
accounts.  Must  be  good  on  layouts.  A 
Chart  Area  2  opportunity.  Write  back¬ 
ground,  salary  and  age.  Box  1631, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CALIFORNIA  central  coastal  daily, 
11,000,  offers  good  opportunity  for  ex¬ 
perienced  adman.  Box  1720,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


excellent  opportunity 
for  experienced,  top  flight. 

DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN 

leading,  7-day,  Ohio  Metropolitan 
(lewspaper  has  permanent  position  for 
(jperienced  retail  ad  salesman.  Man 
St  seek  must  be  primarily  a  sales- 
insn,  but  able  to  turn  out  professional 
copy  and  layout,  and  know  retailins 
•ell  enough  to  counsel  retailers  on 
proper  newspaper  advertising  pro- 
(Tsms.  Excellent  working  conditions, 
week,  plus  good  salary,  bonus 
end  pension  arrangement.  Airmail 
itsnme  giving  age,  education,  exi>eri- 
ence,  and  salary  requirements  to  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Cincinnati,  O.,  at- 
tention :  Retail  Advertising  Manager. 
NEW  JERSEY  weekly  needs  young 
linbitious  ad  salesman  ready  to  be¬ 
come  manager  when  he  proves  selling 
ibility.  Fine  opportunity  for  real  prog¬ 
ress.  Work  both  established  and  new 
iccounts.  Write  Box  1727,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Must  be  staff  organizer,  promotion 
minded.  Able  to  handle  details  of  con- 
tricts  and  have  experience  in  a  com¬ 
petitive  market  located  in  the  south. 
Salary  or  salary  and  comm'ssion.  This 
job  is  now  vacant.  Do  not  apply  unless 
you  can  pass  strict  investigation.  Give 
full  details  to  Box  1812,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  —  Aggres¬ 
sive  young  man  26-85  with  competitive 
Mvrspaper  experience  preferred  to  sell 
end  service  retail  advertising  accounts 
on  Central  Ohio’s  only  metropolitan 
morning  newspaper.  Salary  and  com¬ 
missions,  paid  vacations,  insurance  and 
other  liberal  company  benefits.  Excep¬ 
tional  opportunity  for  ambitious  man 
anxious  to  plan  a  secure  future.  In 
raply,  give  complete  educational  and 
Mness  background.  Write  to  Wm.  C. 
Gilchrist,  Advertising  Manager,  The 
Ohio  State  Journal,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

ADVERTISING 

SALESMAN 

Imaginative,  industrious  and  experi¬ 
ence.  For  ABC  Catholic  weekly  in 
Northern  Ohio.  Close  to  100,000  cir- 
nlation.  4-time  winner  of  top  national 
etorial  honors.  Carries  substantial 
merchandising  copy  all  major  depart¬ 
ment  stores.  Man  chosen  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  established  accounts  to  form  in- 
rome  base.  Salary,  commission  and 
konos.  Protected  territory.  Promotional 
■pport.  Send  complete  details  of  ex¬ 
perience.  education  and  marital  status. 
Box  1816,  tiditor  &  PubI isher. _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
WANTED 

DISPLAY  advertising  sales¬ 
man,  capable  of  becoming  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  Second  pa- 
|)er  in  city  35,000.  e.xcellent 
trading  area.  Immediate  open¬ 
ing,  promotion  upon  proving 
ability.  $100  week.  Chart  Area 
1,  Box  1822,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

retail  ADVER'nSING  MANAGER 
ler  6,500  circulation  daily.  Want  ex¬ 
perienced  adman  able  to  develop  and 
drect  advertising  staff.  Prefer  man  30 
to  40  with  stable  employment  record, 
nllege  training.  Evening  News,  Port 
Asgeles,  Washington. 

_ Editorial _ 

SOCIETY  EDITORS— Birch  can  often 
ke  of  assistance  to  the  woman  who 
■wily  desires  newspai)er  work  and  will 
lelocate.  BIRCH  PERSONNEL.  69  E. 
Madison  St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois. 

CUB  REPORTERS— If  you  really  want 
b  break  into  newspaper  work  and  are 
silling  to  relocate,  let  us  help  you. 
birch  PERSONNEL.  69  E.  Madison 
St,  Chicago  2,  Illinois. 


REPORTERS  —  The  young  man  or  | 
woman  who  wishes  to  move  from  a  , 
weekly  to  a  daily,  or  from  a  small  | 
daily  to  a  larger  daily  should  let  Birch  | 
help.  BIRCH  PERSONNEL,  69  E. 
Madison  St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois, 


ATTEN'nON  BEGINNING  : 

REPORTERS:  i 

you  CAN  break  into  newspaper  work ! 
We  have  found  jobs  for  dozens  of 
young  people  with  very  little  or  no 
newspaper  experience.  Salaries  from 
$60  to  $75  weekly.  Positions  are  avail¬ 
able  throughout  the  country.  Many 
open  now.  Send  resume  and  request 
application  forms.  Birch  Personnel. 
69  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  2,  III. 

EDITOR — we  will  need  a  conscientious, 
working  managing  editor  in  8-man  i 
department.  Must  be  fast,  accurate,  ' 
dependable,  know  how  to  meet  dead-  \ 
line,  heavy  on  local  and  know  how  i 
to  play  it  up.  No  drinker.  Westerner  { 
or  typo  preferred.  Used  TTS.  Only  | 
daily  in  8-county  area.  $86  for  6^  ' 
days  plus  two  weeks  vacation,  pay,  , 
vacation  travel  bonus,  also  Christmas 
bonus ;  life,  hospital  plans  carried. 
Healthy  climate,  mountains,  scenery, 
fishing,  hunting.  Send  details.  Montrose 
(Colorado)  Daily  Press. 

LARGE  Metropolitan  paper  in  the 
East  has  opening  for  a  Travel  Editor.  ' 
Excellent  opportunity.  Box  1627,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

NEED  TELEGRAPH  EDITOR  June  4. 
Job  also  includes  writing  occasional 
feature  stories  to  be  illustrated  with 
Speed  Graphic  pix.  Job  starts  at  $60 
week  with  guaranteed  raise  after  six 
months.  Must  be  J-grad  or  experi¬ 
enced.  This  is  chance  to  work  on 
award-winning  daily  of  6,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Require  interview  and  references. 
Write  Jerome  Pearre,  Daily  Leader, 
Pontiac.  Illinois. _ 

EXPERIENCED  DESK  MAN  for  over 
5,000  a.  m.  daily  in  Middle  Atlantic 
area.  Knack  for  headlines,  overseeing 
assignments,  good  news  sense.  Under 
40  preferred.  Five  day  week.  $90  week 
for  right  man.  Write  background  fully 
to  Box  1711,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

GIRL,  journalism  grad  for  season  in 
Summer  resort  of  Nantucket  Island. 
News,  feature  writing,  some  office 
work.  Tell  all  first  letter,  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  Nantucket  Town  Crier,  Nan¬ 
tucket,  Mass. 

NEWSMAN  FOR  CHART  AREA  6 
who  is  indigenous  to  this  area.  Must 
be  versatile  and  capable  of  handling 
all  desks  to  become  integral  part  of 
7,000  daily.  A  secure  future  awaits  a 
man  of  ability,  vision,  horse  sense  and 
pride  of  craft  and  who  is  between 
30  and  45.  Give  full  details  in  first 
letter.  Box  1704,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
REPORTER  for  genera)  assignment 
work,  re-writes.  Some  experience  de¬ 
sirable.  Clean  town ;  advancement  op¬ 
portunities.  State  present  salary,  avail¬ 
ability,  background  in  first  letter.  Lo¬ 
cated  in  Chart  Area  1.  Box  1718, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  male  or  female,  for  staff 
of  our  3  active  weeklies.  Some  ex¬ 
perience,  car  required.  Manville,  New 

Jersey,  News. _ 

REPORTER,  1-2-year  minimum  ex¬ 
perience,  for  well  edited  weekly.  Sum¬ 
mer  resort  of  Nantucket  Island.  Op¬ 
portunity  for  good  experience,  associ¬ 
ate  editorship  year  around.  'To  start 
immediately.  State  all  first  letter,  sal¬ 
ary  expected.  Nantucket  Town  Crier, 

Nantucket,  Mass. _ 

REPORTER  to  open  county  news  bu¬ 
reau  for  northern  Vermont  daily.  Must 
have  some  experience.  Car  needed. 
Camera  knowledge  helpful.  State  pres¬ 
ent  salary,  availability,  background  ;  en¬ 
close  samples  of  work,  in  first  letter. 

Box  1717,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

1  THREE  OPENINGS  in  heart  of 
I  world’s  greatest  fishing-hunting  coun- 
I  try  on  Alaska’s  largest  daily.  Need  ex- 
:  perienced  city  hall  court  general  as- 
I  signment  men.  Send  full  resume,  ref¬ 
erences,  airmail,  to  Bemie  Kosinski, 

I  Box  40,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 


ATTENTION 

JUNE 

JOURNALISM 

GRADUATES 

THE  PUBLISHER  OF  THE  SAN 
DIEGO  UNION  HAS  PLANNED  A 
PROGRAM  BY  WHICH  EXCEP¬ 
TIONAL  YOUNG  MEN  (OR  WO¬ 
MEN)  MAY  BE  EMPLOYED  BY 
THIS  NEWSPAPER  AT  GOOD 
STARTING  SALARIES  AND  AT  THE 
SAME  TIME  RECEIVE  SPECIAL 
SUPERVISION  IN  ALL  EDITORIAL 
SPECIALTIES. 

THK  GOAL  IS  TO  GIVE  THESE 
TRAINEES.  IN  THE  PERIOD  OF  A 
YEAR.  VARIED  E.XPERIENCE  AND 
DIRECT  COUNSEL  WHICH  THEY 
MIGHT  NOT  OTHERWISE  ACQUIRE 
OVER  A  PERIOD  OF  MANY  YEARS. 

The  candidates  will  do  productive 
news  work,  including  reiwrting,  copy 
reading  and  even  editorial  writing,  but 
they  will  have  the  advantage  of  having 
each  part  of  their  work  reviewed  con¬ 
tinually  by  an  executive  es|>ecially 
charged  with  this  resixinsibility. 

THESE  CANDIDATES  WILL 
SERVE  WHAT  IN  EFFECT  IS  AN 
INTERNESHIP. 


DO  YOU  desire  a  berth  on  an  out¬ 
standing  suburban  weekly  ?  We  desire 
an  enterprising,  alert  rei>orter-editor. 
Let  us  compare  desires.  Write:  Editor, 
The  LaGrange  Citizen,  LaGrange,  Il¬ 
linois. 

EXPERIENCFJ)  DESKM AN, “medium¬ 
sized  New  England  daily.  Must  be 
painstaking  Editor  and  imaginative 
head  writer.  Good  Conditions.  Box 

1810,_Editor  &  Pubiiaher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  Newspaper  woman 
needed  for  administrative  work,  teach¬ 
ing,  in  large  Journalism  school.  Jour¬ 
nalism  degree  needed,  M.A.  desirable. 
C3iance  for  graduate  work.  Write  Box 
1807.  Editor  &  Publi.sher. 

HAVE  IMMEDIATE  ^O^NTNG  for 
general  news  reimrter.  Goaxl  Virginian 
Daily.  Pleasant  working  conditions 
and  fine  community.  If  interested  write 
W.  J.  Missett,  Sutfolk  News  Herald, 

Suffolk,  Virginia. _  _ 

■  MANAGING~l0DITp'R  to  help  organize 
'  and  to  have  complete  direction  of  new 
weekly  within  60  miles  of  New  York 
‘  City.  Must  have  top  to  bottom  ex- 
I  perience  dailies  or  weeklies.  Must  be 
able  to  handle  reporting,  feature  writ- 
I  ing,  desk,  layout,  editorial  page,  etc. 

Tell  all  first  letter:  Eklucation,  specific 
'  experience,  references,  salary  expected, 

\  Bo.x  1803,  Blditor  &  Publisher. _ 

\  REPORTER — join  editor,  gal,  covering 
I  all  city,  county  news.  Use  camera. 

Direct  sports  with  highschooler  help. 

!  Top  man,  permanent  only.  Advise  full 
I  info,  references.  "riMEjS  -  GAZETTE, 

Shelbyville,  Tennessee.  _ 

WANTED  —  Reporter  for  Sports  and 
General  News.  Good  town,  plant  and 
workers.  Send  complete  details  to 
Charles  H.  Fischer,  Publisher,  Clovia, 

New  Mexico  News  Journal. _ 

YOUNG  MAN  who  wants  to  progress 
for  position  of  general  assignment  im¬ 
porter,  with  shot  at  city  editor  position 
in  short  time.  Box  1837,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


THIS  IS  A  BRAND-NEW  OPPOR-  i  Free  Lance 

TUNITY  FOR  THOSE  WHO  WISH  TO  |  gELL  YOUR  feature  material  to  the 
MAKE  CAREERS  IN  THE  MOST  huge  house  organ  field.  8,0<H)  house 
FASCINATING  PROFESSION  THAT  organs  buy!  Payment  from  $10  to 
AMERICA  0^:118.  THOSE  WHO  "‘"f'®  pho^and-caption  fea- 

_ ...  _  _  tures.  Free  information.  Gebbie  Press 

ARE  CHOSEN  ARE  OITERED  AT-  Services,  161  W.  48  St.,  N.Y.C..  N.Y. 

TRACTIVE  PROSPECTS  —  IF  THEY  _ 

EARN  THEM.  Mechanical 


PERSONS  INTERESTED  ARE  IN¬ 
VITED  TO  CORRESPOND  WITH 
THE  PERSONNEL  DEPARTMENT  OF 
THE  UNION-TRIBUNE  PUBLISHING 
CO..  SAN  DIEGO,  CALIFORNIA. 


CITY  EDITOR  with  e.xecutive  ability  ' 
and  experience  fur  New  Jersey  daily.  I 
Write  fully  to  Box  1800,  Editor  &  Pub-  I 
lisher.  { 

DESK  MAN  for  fast  growing  Gulf  j 
Coast  morning  paper.  An  excellent  job  ; 
with  unsurpassed  iwssibilities  for  ad-  j 
vancement  for  a  well  trained  man.  1 
Prefer  one  with  at  least  one  year’s  ; 
exiierience  on  desk  in  Chart  Area  9.  I 
Write  fully,  giving  details  of  training  ' 
and  experience.  Box  1823,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  . 

WORKING  NEWS  EDITOR  for  small  ■ 
j  but  growing  prize-winning  ABC  five-  I 
day  daily.  Prefer  young  man  with 
i  some  desk  experience,  willingness  to  i 
I  work  and  learn.  Rapidly  growing  com-  I 
i  munity  conveniently  located  between  : 
I  mountains,  metropolitan  area.  iLiseville 
I  Daily  Press-Tribune,  Roseville,  Cal. 

j  TOP  REPORTER  WANTED  for  small 
!  city  daily  in  New  Mexico.  $80  a  week 
I  to  start.  Established  profitable  news-  ! 
I  paper.  Write  Box  1737,  Editor  &  Pub- 
I  lisher. 

I  REPORTER,  self-reliant  and  thorough, 
for  expanding  New  York  suburban  bi-  < 
weekly  chain.  Ample  advancement  pros-  I 
pects  for  right  persons.  No  spot  for  i 
drifters.  Daily  experience  preferred.  ' 
I  State  salary  expected.  Box  1758,  Edi-  ] 
,  tor  &  Publisher. 


_ Mechanical _ 

TELETYPESE’TTER  OPERATOR  — 
Good  opportunity  with  fastest-growing 
newspaper  in  the  country;  Chart  Area 
2.  New  air-conditioned  plant,  excellent 
working  conditions;  union,  good  scale; 
nights.  Box  1687,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

2  PRINTERS  WANTED,  operator  and 
1  fioor  man  in  new,  air-conditioned 
plant,  good  retirement  and  insurance 
plans.  Union  ship,  $2.67  per  hour,  2 
weeks  vacation,  6  paid  holidays.  Write 
or  phone  7-4241  collect.  John  Rausch, 
Aurora  Beacon-News.  Aurora,  Illinois, 
between  8  a.  m.  and  4  p.  m. 


MACHINIST 

Midwest  afternoon  daily  has  permanent 
spot  for  machinist  (TTS  exiwrienced 
preferred  but  will  consider  machiniat 
or  machinist-operator  wanting  full  time 
machinist  duties.)  Top  |)ension,  hoe- 
pitalization  and  insurance  benefits. 
Clean,  mixlern  plant,  pays  oversea!#. 
For  details.  Write  Production  Manager, 
South  Bend  Tribune,  South  Bend  26, 
Indiana.  _ 

OPENINGS  for  operators,  and  com¬ 
positors,  union  and  ojien  shop,  on 
Pennsylvania  daily  and  weekly  newe- 
papers.  Send  application  to  PNPA, 

2717  N.  F’ront  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  _ 

WAN’TED -Combinatien  pressman  and 
stereotyper.  Unit  Ty|)e  Press.  37*4 
hour  week,  $102  scale.  Pension  plan, 
sick  leave,  hospitalization  and  surgical 
insurance,  other  benefits.  Midwest  town 
of  40,000.  Write  Bo.x  1802,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

_ Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHERS:  Vast  picture  story 
markets  crying  for  new  material.  Can 
you  help?  Write  P.I.P..  305  E.  76th 
St..  New  York  21,  N.  Y. 
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HEXP  WANTED 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Photography 

Administrative 

Circulation 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 


DUplay  AdvertUing 


OwnGF  OP  Publishep 

10,000  circulation.  Has  immediate  open-  *r^rTrvArk  ^.t 

init  young,  alert  combination  photog.  UNLOAD  your  problcma  on  executive 
rapher-reporter  good  on  photo  features  knowing  business  from  Mechanical  De- 
and  spot.  Permanent  position.  Some  ‘  Ann  i  i 

experience  preferred.  Two-week  vaca-  CONVERTED  $260,000  annual  loser, 
tion  paid,  free  hospiUliiation  and  life  content,  typography,  produo- 

insurance.  If  you  qualify  send  per-  cosU,  increased  circulation, 

Eonal  data,  examples  of  work  to  Man-  advertising,  eU.  Handle  labor,  public 
aging  Editor,  Bulletin,  Martinsville,  relaUons,  promotions.  _ 


Virginia.”  '  .  '  26  YEARS  executive  experience.  Was  CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  16  years 

— ~  _  Backstop  to  top  chain  General  Man-  experience  Morning,  evening  and  Sun- 

Promotion-— Public  Helationc  ager.  Successfully  operated  as  Pub-  day.  Promotion  minded  and  cost  con- 

Usher,  Assistant  Publisher,  General  scious.  Young,  aggressive  and  am- 
OPENING  SOON :  pubiic  relations  post  Manager.  Consultant,  USA,  Europe,  bitious  with  successful  background  on 
with  outdoor-product  manufacturer  for  UNIVERSITY  Graduate,  business  ad-  previous  positions.  Family  man.  Will 
young  man  with  both  writing  and  ministration  and  journalism.  Refer-  furnish  references  and  resume  of  past 
office  administrative  ability.  Newspa-  ences  best.  Salary  modest.  Available  experience  on  request.  Prefer  Chart 
per  background  vital,  other  media  help-  short  notice.  BOX  1617,  EDITOR  &  Area  8.  4,  6  and  9.  Box  1401,  Editor 
ful.  Chart  Area  6.  NOT  top  position.  PTTRT.TflHF.R.  *  Publisher. 

but  opportunity.  Submit  all  details  in-  - ^ ,,  .  ..... 

eluding  salary  range  and  outdoor  PUBLISHER  ASSISTANT,  production  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
knowledge.  Box  1740,  Editor  &  Pub-  manager,  mechanical  superintendent,  circulation  gain  in  past  six 

_ Experienced  production.  purchasing,  „^nths  in  present  position  as  Assistant 

ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  AS  publl.  » 

B.»Rii».DdiN.rAHbii.w. _ sr.b^isirbSKSs'.is 

lege.  Month  vacation,  opportunities  for  BUSINESS  MANAGER — Over  twenty  .  ^ferencre.  Ten  tbimMnd 

free  graduate  work,  ^nd  resume  to  years  metropolitan  newspaper  execu-  D®*  1611,  Editor 

Public  Relations  Office,  Wesleyan  Uni-  tive  experience.  Box  1781,  Editor  &  A  ruMisher. _ 

versity,  Middletown,  Connecticut.  Publisher.  LEAD  an  organization  to  do  what  is 

FEET-ON-GROUND  PRODUCER  seeks  for  It  **  .‘If* 


versity,  Middletown,  Connecticut. 


Classified  Copywriter 


If  „n.,  nnn  ».;»n  ni.— icn.!  Top  rcferencos.  Know-how  complete 

™nv  In  nf  all  phases.  Staffs  follow  this  loader. 

*"  opening  on  one  of  the  Manager.  Publisher's  Assistant,  Ad- 


JOB  WITH  A  FUTURE.  10  yean 
LEAD  an  organization  to  do  what  is  |  experience,  86,  married.  Advertisisf 
TrpFT  niM  OROTTMT)  PROnTTCF.R  seeks  ^or  it  and  for  us.  This  is  the  key.  Manager  or  Assistant.  Chart  Area  14 

Sesire  pSer  west  cowt.  10  J  **"'  ^1“^  Area  ?0,  11.  or  12.  Box  |  11.  12.  Box  1828,  Editor  A  Publid*. 
years  newspaper,  6  years  management.  1818,  Editor  A  Publidier. 


largest  newspapers  in  chart  area  2. 
We’re  looking  for  a  writer  on  the  way 


Manager,  Publisher's  Assistant,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager.  Age  85.  Write  Box 


up,  who  can  grow  to  greater  respon-  ®^‘lor  A  Publisher. 

sibilities.  Our  staff  knows  of  this  ad.  - 

Box  1820,  Editor  A  Publisher.  r,  a  y—  r  i 


PROMOTION 

MANAGER 

Here's  a  picture  of  the  promotion  man- 


PAGE  COSTS  HIGH? 

General  manager.  Production  manager 
with  realistic  grasp  of  economic  facts 
of  life  seeks  demanding  job  on  medium 
daily.  Know  how  to  stay  on  top  of 
sch^ule  at  rock-bottom  page  cost. 
Intimate  knowledge  latest  production 


ager  we  seek.  Under  40.  Executive  equipment  and  techniques.  Age  89. 
ability  to  direct  an  efficient  department.  Avaiiable  soon.  Chart  Area  11  or  12. 
But,  in  addition,  a  sound  background  Box  1618,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

on  the  editorial,  advertising  and  circu-  nropVirrTi  nFFirg  FTFC - S^^kS 

lation  end  of  promotion.  A  creative,  DISPATCH  Of  FILE  EXEC  ?®®“* 
practical  promotion  manager,  we  mean,  opportunities.  12  years  large 

instead  of  a  purely  administrative  one 


greater  opportunities.  12  years  large 
daily,  latest  methods.  Also  9  years  of 


We  are  one  of  America's  leading  news-  newspaper  planning  and  '®yout.  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 


AD  PRODUCTION 


papers  locat^  in  chart  area  2.  Tell  ®“P'oyod.  Box  1816,  Editor  i,  i,  i_j  »  n  i.  >1  2'4  years  intensive  retail  exueriena 

us  why  your  experience  and  oualifica-  &  Publisher^ _ Thorough  knowledge  of  all  phases  of  |  2  y®a«  ,^‘nten«ve  ^retail 


us  why  your  experience  and  qualihca' 
tions  warrant  a  personal  interview. 


DISPATCH  MANAGER  or  production  Outstanding  competitive  rec  Chief  CoAact  with 

_ 1! _ A _  lA _ _ —j  -11  ord  on  Metronohtan  naners.  6  years  as  ^roauciion  v.nim.  i.x>maci  wiin 


Write  in  detail  and  in  strict  confidence,  coordinator.  Experienced  all  depart-  on  Me^politan  papers,  6  years  as  „  “®pOn  'p'.  .  a.  p-nljuetiix 

Box  1813,  Editor  A  Publisher.  ments  front  and  back.  Can  sot  up  Classified  Manager.  Can  be  asset  to 

tr«!w  with  modern  methods  that  vour  paper.  Best  of  references.  Box  2U.U0U  ^irculation__^weexq. 


INSTRUCTION 


Classified  Advertising 


assure  smooth  operation  and  cut  costs. 
Box  1838,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Artists — Cartoonists 


1832,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


Locate  anywhere.  Range  $80-100.  Bos 
1712,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  —  Age  60.  ^ - T. 

with  26  years  experience.  Classified  j?^**'***n*’ j* 

and  Display.  Recognized  top  producer,  capable  of  hanging  aU  ®*|v^ 

Available  now.  Excellent  references,  y®*"*  *I*’t^*u  j  ^®*^  Mo^lj- 

Box  1842,  Editor  A  Publisher.  i"”*'  estab  ished  in  well  intwated  is- 


UP  YOUR  EARNINGS  .  .  .  - 1 - 7  Editor  A  Publisher.  1  i^’",?„®"‘5alni!r*and 

INCREASE  YOUR  CONFIDENCE  .  .  .  TWENTY  YEARS  Newspaper  Experl-  - — — ; - — - -  I  ''''^“®  ““ 

™  ence  —  Sports  Specialty  but  can  do  Display  Advertising  i - - - - - 

BETTER  YOUR  FTITURE  with  the  Editorial Spot  and  Gags — Desirous  of  -  ■  ■-  — '  ■  j  OHIO  PUBLISHER  wanted  who  is  ii 

Howard  Parish  Classified  Advertising  locating  in  Eastern  Seaboard  State.  DISPLAY  SALESMAN  and/or  classi-  need  of  a  iineage  producing  Advertis 


Display  Advertising 


Course.  20-week  classified  correspond¬ 
ence  program  gives  expert  step-by-step 


Box  1602,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


want-ad  fundamentals,  selling  and  ILLUSTRATOR  —  Long  Experienced.  1647,  Editor  A  Publisher, 
copywriting  methods  which  are  put  successful  in  newspaper,  magazine,  ad 
into  practice  immediately  for  fast  and  and  TV.  Accurate  spot  news  draw- 
big  payoff.  ings,  courtroom  portraits,  sports,  story, 

etc.  Action,  human  interest.  Straight 
PROGRESS  rated  through  written  or  cartoon  stvles.  Will  relocate.  Box 
examination  on  each  lesson.  Free  per-  1629,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


fied  manager.  15  years  experience ;  |  ing  Manager.  If  you  have  the  oppoe 
age  40  ;  married  ;  capable  ;  $100.  Box  i  tunity  :  I  have  the  proven  ability.  Ba 
1647.  Editor  A  Publisher.  I  1716,  ^itor  A  Publisher. 


sonal  guidance  by  classified  specialists. 

JOIN  staffers  of  141  distinguished 
newspapers  who  have  found  a  better  — — — — — 

future  in  classified  advertising  with  _ _ 

this  program.  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

OR  ASSISTANT 

ENROLL  TODAY  I  Full  20-week  course 

(including  personal  guidance)  $60.  PRESENTLY  employed  on  large  met- 
Registration  $12  per  enrollee — balance  ropolitan  paper  in  100.000  to  200,000 
$3  per  enrollee  per  week  for  16  weeks,  class  in  executive  capacity. 


Circulation 


PRESENTLY  employed  on  large  met- 


Enroll  today  or  request  full  data  by 
return  mail. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 

A  division  of  Howard  Parish  Tested 
Want  Ad  Selling  Plans. 

2900  N.W.  79th  St.,  Miami  47,  Florida 


Linotype  School 


ENTHUSIASTIC,  young,  ambitious 
with  an  outstanding  record  in  a  highly 
competitive  area. 

THOROUGHLY  seasoned  in  all  phases 
of  Little  Merchant,  Street  Sales,  News¬ 
stand,  Promotion  and  Transportation. 

FAMILY  man  with  excellent  refer¬ 
ences. 

Write  Box  1808,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SALKS  trainee  :  kSKrtMive.  *7, 
uofle.  »et.  decree :  experienc*  Inehides 
idlinf  >d  ipeoialtica  and  sdvcrtisinE 
oromotton  for  larK*  daily.  Now  assist¬ 
ant  sdvertisinE  manacer  for  industrial 
k'ERTIS.  msnufacturer.  SUte  salary  ranKC.  Box 

itsi.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

**  ^ERTISINO  MANAGER-Saleaman. 

liases  d  Isdaitrious,  with  imaKination  and  abil- 
"  ity.  ThorouEhly  axiierienced  in  adver- 
itivs  Bij  tiaioK.  and  promotion.  Family  man, 
luvesst  ^^„rties.  Box  1610.  Editor  &  Pub- 

tity  aii  i  lither. 

!  Editorial 

able  to  make  most  of  dull  subjects, 
itensral  reporter,  dlsEcr.  6  years  dailies, 
leligion,  retail  news  features,  some 
photography,  radio  newscaster,  now 
^  wsekly  editor.  Want  spot  on  good 
isher.  «  daily,  radio,  TV  newsroom.  StaU 
‘  salary  range,  convention  rendezvous. 

J Box  1616,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Idy-dailj, '■  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS  —  For- 
imotioul  ;i  eign  correspondent.  Europe.  United 
Iditor  k  :  Nations.  Mid-SO's.  Experience :  news- 
«  paper,  radio,  magazine,  public  relations 

— - High  academic  standing,  languages, 

10  ym  references.  Would  go  anywhere 

vertisiai  |  right  opportunity.  Box  1624, 

A’’^.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

'ubiishct.  1 - 

rx - i  COMPETENT  REPORTER-4  years  All- 

10  yewp  Around  experience,  anxious  to  join 
Lion,  Rll  medium,  large  daily.  Young,  degree, 
accountiil  j505^  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Assistastl - - - 

ox  UHtf  MANAGING  BSIITOR  job  on  small 
f,  daily  sought  by  26,000  daily  department 

- -  %  head.  6  years  top  desk,  reporting 

RTISINCa  background.  Makeup  wizard.  Hbcecutive 
ggreasm|  experience.  Litt.B  in  Journalism,  MA. 
.ropolitaij.  28,  married,  eye  on  Chart  Areas  6. 
6  yean'  7,  g,  10,  11,  12.  Box  1604,  Editor 
opports^  4  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN  — Now  working  in  New 
Yofit  C’ty  seeks  move  back  West.  Chart 
''C  Areas  10  or  12.  4  years  experience 

-  feature  writer,  reporter,  copyreader. 

2  years  public  relations.  Married,  SS, 
Easten  Vst.  Box  1620,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
'•  NEWS  REPORT^  knows  Photog- 

riphy,  for  Daily  with  60,000  or  more 

_ i  drculation.  B.A.,  24,  single,  veteran, 

M  '  Mme  experience.  Box  1503.  Editor  A 

'  j  l^blisher. _ 

RADIO  EDITOR  -  BROADCA.STER  18 
with  il  12  years  leading  net  affiliate. 

Could  head  active  newsroom.  West 
“**t  preferred.  Box  1609,  Editor  A 

100  to  _ 

-•  SPORTS  EDITOR  on  medium  daily 
xrr — vanta  to  join  staff  of  larger  paper. 
II  ’  Six  years  experience,  27,  married, 

Mnnthh  S  available  in  May.  Box  1606,  Editor  A 

rrW4  _ 

Vrite  to  *  SPORTS.  Reporting,  makeup,  copy- 
rtading,  headline  writing,  features, 
who  isHk  Seek  permanent  spot 

Adverti>l3  on  paper  over  25,000  circulation.  Cover 
oppohl  *"  aport*-  12  years  experience.  Age 
V  tol  utarried.  Prefer  Ohio,  borderline 
1  atates.  Box  1507,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

=1  SUNDAY  EDITOR 

I  Now  employed  In  managerial  news¬ 
paper  position.  Earning  $10,000  yearly, 
bptrience  directing  full  Sunday  aee- 
tioas  gained  on  two  of  America’s 
xreatest  dailies.  Will  present  samples 
•bowing  imaginative  layout,  skillful 
sae  of  photos,  sound  feature  develop- 
■Mnt,  strong  supervision  for  diatinc- 
tivs  headlines  and  captions.  Thirteen- 
.year  newspaiierraan.  Box  1608,  Editor 

k  Publisher. _ 

reporter  on  Western  18,000  daily 
•*«ka  job  on  larger  Western  daily. 
A*e  26,  2V4  years  experience.  Box 
(  1112.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

!  SUPERIOR  Newsman,  weekly,  daily 
i  axperience.  MA.  to  head  news  stafll 
j  w  u  publisher's  aide.  Box  1622,  Editor 
i  R  Publisher. 

1  TOP  WRITER  Visiting  Scandinavia 
1 1  Summer  '66  Represent  Paper,  or  firm. 

I  j  Rpx  1519,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ONE  MAN  EDITORIAL  PAGE 
Outstanding  editorial  writer  on  im- 
j  Portant  large  city  daily  wants  change 
Is  "one  man  page”  in  smaller, 
Pkaaant  city  or  town.  Strong  newa- 
Pspsr  experience ;  university  education. 
Cauaervative.  Samples.  References. 
_ 8«*  1326,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


BUSINESS.  ETC.,  WRITER 

and  editor,  86.  Thoroughly  acquainted 
with  sources  of  business  information ; 
trained  in  university  Bureau  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Research.  Five  yean  experienee 
in  academic  editing  posts.  Former 
special  investigator,  state  legislatun. 
Articles  on  popular  science  and  medi¬ 
cine  in  quality  periodicals.  Seeks  gen¬ 
eral  or  business  nporting  position  on 
daily  paiier,  preferably  in  a  state 
capital  or  growing  industrial  town. 
Available  after  June  1.  Write  Paul 
M.  Sean,  University  of  New  Mexico, 
Albuquerque. 


TRULY  ABLE  deskman,  88,  with  de¬ 
gree,  thorough  experience  on  all  beats, 
desks,  wants  real  opportunity  in  U.S. 
or  abroad.  Box  1628,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

NEWS-TELEGRAPH  EDITOR 
Fast  —  aecunte  —  efficient.  Excellent 
refennces.  Box  1617,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

COMPETENT  Newspaper  men  and 
women  available  for  all  parts  of  the 
country,  carefully  screened  by  Dan 
Gordon,  a  vetenn  newsman.  We  are 
the  only  private  employment  agency 
in  the  East  with  a  special  desk  to  fill 
newspaper  jobs  AT  NO  COST  TO 
EMPLOYER.  Write  Dan  Gordon,  Mid- 
Town  Personnel  Agency,  180  W.  42  St., 
New  York.  N.  Y. _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR  of  well-known 
a.m.  daily  with  80,000  circulation  seeks 
larger  field.  Conservative  GOP,  16 
years’  experience,  listed  in  Who’s  Who. 
j  Present  salary  is  $14,000.  Box  1409, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  working  ;  knowhow ;  left 
eye  bad :  ready ;  pay  own  way ;  city 
hall,  courts,  meetings ;  no  cameras ; 

Box  1430,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  news-sports,  reporter- 
editor  ;  now  writes  Mencken-sharp, 
Pyle-human  column,  wants  chance  on 
medium  or  large  daily  that  can  nse 
column.  Box  1810,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
GAL,  26,  English  MA,  Economics- 
Journalism  BA.  university  news  bureau 
graduate  assistant,  2  yean  responsible 
printing  production  job  seeks  general 
reporting,  medium  daily.  Box  1639, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

IS  THERE  any  Editor  who  will  help 
young  college  grad  to  become  journal¬ 
ist?  Inexperienced  but  intelligent  and 
anxious  to  learn.  Will  consider  any 
position  which  includes  reportorial 
duties.  Box  1602,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
MANAGING  and  SUNDAY  Editor,  $9. 
22  years’  experience,  still  learning, 
wants  job  with  publisher  interested 
in  making  paper  best  possible.  Box 

1638,  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

TOP  REPORTER.  All  beats  and  good 
feature  man.  Can  handle  Graphic. 
Ten  years  experience-college  man.  Go 
anywhere.  Know  Florida  Well.  State 
salary,  working  hours.  Box  1607, 

[  Editor  A  Publisher. 

I  COLLEGE  GRADUATE  (J.  ’66).  1 
summer  as  ad  copywriter-salesman  on 
large  daily  plus  two  years  stringer 
I  for  small  daily.  Will  fill  your  vacation 
]  gap  pronto  I  Have  own  camera.  Nor¬ 
man  Miller,  311  S.  Locust.  Greencastle, 
Indiana.  Phone  296.  (ADS.  SDX). 
editor;  ^‘-“publisher;  wishes 
desk  N.  Y.  C.,  N.  J.  or  Loe  Angeles. 

,  Vet.,  27,  eight  years  experience.  $160 
I  minimum.  Must  offer  future.  Box  1726, 

'  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENOTD  WRITER  -  EDITOR. 
,  college  alumni  publications,  community 
I  theater,  seeks  creative  position  pub¬ 
licity,  public  relations.  Social  or  edu¬ 
cational  areas  preferred.  Anywhere. 

I  Box  91,  Kingston,  New  Jersey. 
REPORTER,  three  years  cxiierience, 
wants  general  assignment  spot,  daily. 
Chart  Areas  1,  2.  or  6  preferably. 

I  Good  features.  Married.  30,  journalism 
I  degree.  Box  1751,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

I  LOOKING  FOR  JOB  on  daily.  18 
I  months  experience  police,  general  news, 
proof.  Vet,  29,  married.  B.  A.,  M.  A.. 
degrees.  Can  write.  Available  June 
I  1st.  Box  1721,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial 


REPORTER.  84.  fast,  aeenrate,  all  - 
beats.  Chart  Area  1,  2.  Box  ITtt,  ] 

Editor  A  Publisher. _  I 

REPORTER  •  PHOTOGRAPHER  team  1 
with  4  years  of  Newspaper,  wire  < 
service,  magasine,  publicity  exiierienee,  1 
looking  for  new  fields  to  conquer.  Able  | 
to  handle  news,  features,  sports,  and 
special  publicity  campaigns.  Will  gb  ' 
anywhere  for  right  job.  Willing  to  . 
travel.  Top  references.  Box  178$,  | 
Editor  A  Publisher. _  1 

SPORTS  EDITOR  —  WRITER.  Not 
afraid  to  work.  Good  habits.  Ten  ' 
years  experience.  No  fly  by  night  .  .  .  ' 
therefore  desire  clean  city  and  re¬ 
spected  newspaper.  Box  1719,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

YOUNG  MAN  WITH  gradnato  traln- 
ing  in  English  desires  editorial  position 
with  magazine.  Some  advertising  and 
editorial  experience.  Chart  area  2 
preferable.  Box  1715,  Editor  A  Pul^ 

Usher. _ 

CITY  EDITOR,  snull  daily.  Editor- 
reporter,  three  years  experience.  Wants 
responsible  news  job  with  small  daily 
east  or  midwest.  Missouri  degree.  80, 
married,  references.  Box  1762,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR.  Writer,  reporter;  sports,  rac¬ 
ing  :  features ;  copy,  proofs,  makeup, 
production,  tox  1764,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN,  now  in 
public  relations,  wants  return  to  news 
work  in  medium-sized  city.  Chart 
Areas  1.  2,  8.  6  plus  Colorado,  Florida, 
Kentucky,  Pacific  Northwest.  Experi¬ 
ence:  all  ^ats,  rewrite,  small  town 
to  metropolitan.  Washington,  foreign, 
wire  service,  editorial  writing.  Early 
forties,  married.  Box  1749,  Editor  A 

Publisher.  _ 

COPYDESK.  REWRITE,  experienced 
woman,  permanent  post  wanted.  Box 
1748,  Mitor  A  Publisher. _ 

ATTENTION 

FLORIDA  PUBUSHERS: 

Jersey’s  nice,  but  yea  we  have  no 
bananas.  Working  newsman  offers  5 
'  years  know-how  from  weekly  to  city 
dailies  and  wire  service  for  a  place  in 
the  sunshine  state.  MU  Grad.  SDX. 
Family.  Box  1806,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
CrOLUMNIS’f~ for  a”!^  Y^k  City 
weekly  for  IH  years.  Young,  has 
ideas.  Edit  and  dummy.  Box  1809, 
EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER. _ 

EDITOR  FOR  ESTABLISHED  daily 
with  stable  staff  in  Cfhart  Areas  4  and 
6.  Married,  sober,  strong  on  photo. 
No  sports.  Can  handle  personnel,  de¬ 
tect  driftwood.  Box  1829,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

FOREIGN  or  Chart  Area  4-6^9  Eiditors- 
Publishcrs-looking  for  a  Sports-writer? 

I  am  28.  single,  college  graduate,  five 
years  experience  draft-free,  work  desk, 
some  photography.  Solid  references.  ' 
I  Kox  1826,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR~12.000  Midwest  daily, 
seeks  similar  or  related  job  with  larger 
paper.  J-Grad,  ZVt  years  experience,  j 
28,  married,  vet.  Prefer  Chart  Areas 
2,  8.  7,  8,  11  or  12.  Box  1827,  Editor 
A  Publisher.  ; 

NOW  TOP  local  reporter  live  daily ;  | 
linguist :  17  years  experience  U.S., 

overseas,  ready  for  large  paper,  editor-  * 
iai  writing,  magazine  ataff.  Consider 
public  relations  or  overseas  position. 
Box  1814,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

POUCE  REP0RTI':R,  g^  “feature 
writer.  31,  single,  2%  years’  experi- 
;  {  ence,  now  on  Connecticut  daily,  seeks 
I  spot  with  hard-hitting  metropolitan 
I  daily.  Box  1804,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

;  REPORTER,  84,  single,  alert,  J-degree, 
i  3  years  exiierienee.  R>x  1886,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  27.  AB,  2  years  varied 
I  reporting  experience  on  distinguished 
;  New  York  Daily.  Ready  to  use  proven 
digging  and  writing  ability  to  earn 
t  top  spot  on  reporting  staff  of  growing 
metropolitan  paper.  Samples  available. 
Will  go  anywhere  for  best  long  range 
!  opportunity.  Phone  MA  4-3490.  Box 
'  1830,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


VETERAN  NEIWSMAN.  4$.  now  top 
reporter  on  60,000  daily  teaks  location 
South  or  West.  Strong  on  humor, 
features.  Prefer  police,  court  beats  to 
desk.  Non-drinker,  family  man,  look¬ 
ing  for  congenial  community  in  which 
to  sink  roots.  Self  starter.  SDX. 
Write  Box  1801,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

YOUNG  NEWSMAN  with  $Vft  years  ex- 
perienoe  seeks  job  with  sooth  (jalifomls 
daily,  prefer  irithin  70  mile  radius  of 
perienee  as  reporter,  copyreader  and 
Los  Angeles.  Living  there  now.  Ex¬ 
sports  editor  with  24,000  daily  in  south¬ 
east  paper.  Good  references.  Request 
$820  month  salary.  Box  1819,  Elditor  A 

Publisher. _ _ 

CRACK  COPY^UIADER.  $7.  IS  years' 
experience  on  big-city  dnlliM.  Spark¬ 
ling  head  writer.  Desiree  to  relocate 
in  Chart  Areas  10  or  12.  Box  1840, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

READY  TO  SETTLE  DOWN.  Asking 
decent  salary :  offering  nine  years  varied 
experience  news  and  sports,  copy  desk 
and  beat;  now  on  metropolitan  eastern 
daily ;  have  worked  metropolitan  south¬ 
ern  dailies.  Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes 
(City  editor,  news  editor)  ;  B.A..  BJf.. 
81,  married ;  willing  go  anywhere  but 
prefer  southwest,  west.  Box  1836, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  and  columnist  —  10 
years  with  Associated  Press.  8  years 
with  dailies.  Also  experienced  in  pho¬ 
tography,  makeup,  head-writing,  copy- 
editing.  Now  with  leading  radio-lT 
station.  Sound  ideas,  solid  background, 
top  ability.  Box  1839,  Elditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

_ Instructors _ 

NEED  AN  INSTRUCTOR T 
Newspaperman,  86,  16  years  on  week¬ 
lies  and  dailies,  small  and  metropoli¬ 
tan,  wants  to  put  experienee  at  serv¬ 
ice  of  students.  BA  in  joamalisra. 
with  some  graduate  work  in  history. 
Top  man.  Good  salary.  Box  17$, 
Memphis  1,  Tennassee. 

Mechanical 

FOREMAN,  mechanical  superintendent 
exiierienced  in  all  phaaee  of  newspaper 
oiieration.  Composing,  stereotype  and 
press  room.  Capable  of  harmonious 
leadership.  Union  or  open  shop.  Ex¬ 
cellent  record,  references.  Box  1621. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  desires 
change.  Ex  member  ANPA  Mechanical 
Committee,  good  background.  Box  1606, 

^ditor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

WAN'reD  —  Position  as  Pressroom 
Foreman  by  11  year  man  6  years  as 
assistant.  Resume  on  request.  Box 
1838.  EMitor  A  Publisher. 


Photography 

NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER,  Veteran, 
Single.  16  years  in  New  York  area; 
IKilice  beat,  news,  features,  etc.  Wish 
to  relocate  with  a  progressive  news¬ 
paper  or  organization  in  either  the 
States  or  elsewhere.  Own  equipment 
and  car.  Will  travel.  Box  1337,  Eklitor 
A  Publisher. _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER.  24.  veteran,  single. 
Work  published  in  national  magazines. 
Siiecialities ;  picture  stories,  features, 
color.  Complete  camera  equipment  and 
car.  Seek  position  with  daily  or  maga¬ 
zine.  Box  l722.  Editor  A  Pi^lisher 
PHOTOGRAPHER  who  can  “  writ*; 
have  car  and  cameras,  will  travel. 
Box  1709,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Promotion — Public  Relations 

MORE  THAN  an  ‘‘idea  man,’’  this 
Public  Relations  expert  also  "can  do.” 
ETne  record  creating,  placing  bulls-eye 
copy  for  TRADE  ASSOCIATTONS 
AND  INDUSTRY.  References :  HIGH  ; 
Exiierienee;  WIDE;  Salary;  not  too 
HANDSOME.  Box  1729,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  position.  Chart 
Areas  1.  2,  6  sought  by  newspaper¬ 
man,  30,  three  years  experience  with 
top  daily,  wire  service.  Varied,  good 
writing  background.  Speaks  Spanish. 
Marri^,  Missouri  graduate.  Box  1750, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Bober t  U.  Brown 

The  broadcasting  industry  is  television  going  into  every 
rapidly  building  a  fiction  about  home. 

television  coverage  that  even  There  is  no  such  thing  as  40 
has  some  newspapermen  per-  million  TV  sets, 
petuating  the  nonsense.  There  isn’t  even  an  approxi- 

The  newspaper  business  can  mation  to  the  FCC  chairman’s 
meet  competitive  claims  when  coverage  figure, 
made  by  other  media.  But  when  There  are  only  two  states 
newspapermen  start  accepting  where  as  much  as  83%  of  the 
those  claims  and  repeating  them  homes  have  TV  sets.  There  are 
as  gospel,  then  we  get  a  little  no  states  with  a  higher  cover- 
mad.  age.  And  there  are  only  seven 

Newspapermen  should  know  states  with  coverage  of  80% 
better.  Newspaper  advertising  or  more. 

men  probably  do.  The  gpiilty  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
parties  are  usually  editors  or  14  states  with  coverage  of  only 
reporters  who  are  not  so  aware  50%  or  less.  Four  of  those  have 
of  the  competitive  elements.  coverage  of  less  than  30%. 

•  ♦  *  Thirty-two  of  the  states,  much 

We  have  been  conscious  of  than  half  of  the  nation, 

this  trend  for  a  long  time  but  ^^7®  household  coverage  con- 
we  were  really  brought  up  siderably  less  than  the  national 
short  at  the  meeting  of  the  ^^wage. 

American  Society  of  Newspa-  There  are  two  states  having 
per  Editors  in  Washington  last  coverage,  as  mentioned 

week  by  the  straight-faced  ®hove.  But  in  Rhode  Island,  one 
statement  of  a  responsible  edi-  those  states,  the  highest 
tor  that  television  “has  car-  co'’®rage  is  84%  in  one  county 
ried  campaigning  into  every  ^^^®  ®ther  counties  are 

home.”  He  later  said  again  that  than  that.  The  result  is 

television  is  “bringing  the  cam-  .  least  16%  of  the  people 

paign  to  every  lome.”  He  was  that  county,  and  17%  of  the 
talking  about  the  Presidential  P®opl®  in  the  state  cannot  be 
election  campaign.  reached  at  any  time  by  televi- 

At  the  same  session,  an  ex-  even  if  all  the  sets  are 

perienced  political  reporter  turned  on  at  once, 
talked  about  the  effect  of  the  In  i^"®w  Jersey,  the  other 
“40,000,000  television  .sets  ope-  state  with  top  coverage  of  83%f, 


rating  today. 


out  of  21  counties  none  of  them 


Both  of  these  statements  are  have  coverage  higher  than  85% 


sheer  nonsense. 


and  only  two  hit  that  figpare. 


But  to  cap  it  off,  the  chair-  Here  again,  15%o  of  the  people 
man  of  the  Federal  Communi-  in  the  most  populous  counties 
cations  Commission,  George  C.  New  Jersey,  and  17%  of  all 
McConnaughey,  tells  the  con-  i'l*®  P®ople  in  the  state,  cannot 
vention  of  the  National  Asso-  b®  leached  by  television  at  any 
elation  of  Radio  and  Television  time  under  any  circumstances. 
Broadcasters  in  Chicago  the  Start  dividing  that  market  by 
same  week  that  only  “about  th®  number  of  TV  stations  on 
10%,  of  the  population  does  not  the  air  in  that  area,  and  then 


get  television  at  all.” 


apply  the  rating  figures  to  the 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

April  29-May  I — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Financi 
Officers,  national  spring  conference,  Hotel  Roosevelt,  Na» 
Orleans,  La. 

April  29-May  5 — Journalism  Week,  University  of  Missouri,  Coluie 
bia.  Mo. 

April  30-May  2nd — New  York  State  Circulation  Managers  As 
sociation.  Spring  meeting,  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

May  3-4-— International  Advertising  Association,  eighth  annuil 
convention.  Hotel  Plaza,  New  York. 

May  3-S — Greater  Weeklies  Associates,  National  Spring  Conftr- 
once.  Hotel  Governor  Clinton,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

May  3-5— Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Advertising  ExecutivM 
Association,  annual  meeting,  Harrison  Hot  Springs,  B.  C. 

May  4-5^ — Upper  Midwest  News  Executives  Conference,  School 
of  Journalism,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis. 

May  4-5 — San  Jose  State  College  and  California  Newspapw 
Publishers'  Association,  second  annual  Advertising  Seminar,  Son 
Jose,  Calif. 

May  6-7 — Iowa  Short  Course  on  Newspaper  Circulation,  State 
University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 

May  7-1 1— American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  Newspapai 
Design,  Makeup  and  Typography,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

May  7-1 1  — Farrar  Seminar  on  Newspaper  Design,  Atlanta-BIIt- 
more  Hotel,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

May  1 1 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  mechanical 
conference.  Multnomah  Hotel,  Portland,  Ore. 

May  1 1  -12 — Nevada  State  Press  Association,  annual  convention, 
Elko,  Nev. 

May  11-12 — Idaho  Allied  Dailies.  Inc.,  spring  meeting,  Lewis  and 
Clark  Hotel,  Lewiston,  Idaho. 

May  12-13 — Virginia  Press  Association,  llth  annual  Old  Dominion 
Advertising  Conference,  Jefferson  Hotel,  Richmond,  Va. 

May  12-13 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets,  annual  meeting 
LaSalle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

May  13-1  4— Ohio  Select  List  meeting.  Hotel  Cleveland,  Clava- 
land.  Ohio. 

May  13-15 — Pacific  Northwest  International  Circulation  Managers 
Association,  annual  meeting,  Multnomah  Hotel,  Portland.  Ore. 

May  13-16— National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association  conven 
tion.  Hotel  Cleveland,  Cleveland,  O. 

May  I  5— Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association,  spring 
meeting,  Goldsboro  Hotel.  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

May  15 — New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association  annual  meet 
ing,  Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel.  Boston,  Mass. 

May  16 — Iowa  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors,  meeting.  Fort 
Des  Moines  Hotel,  Des  Moines,  la. 

May  I  8 — New  England  Associated  Press  News  Executives  Asso¬ 
ciation,  spring  meeting,  Parker  House,  Boston. 


Now  Mr.  McConnaughey  average  number  of  sets  in  use 
ought  to  know  better.  He  should  at  any  given  time,  and  it  be¬ 
have  the  facts  right  at  his  fin-  comes  obvious  that  television 
ger  tips.  At  least,  it  is  easier  advertisers  get  very  little  for 
for  him  to  get  the  facts  than  their  money  compared  to  what 
it  is  for  us.  But,  he  too  swal-  they  are  told, 
lows  the  fiction  of  the  broad-  *  *  * 

casters  rather  than  quote  the  y’Ew  York  State,  for  in- 
hard,  true  statistics.  stance,  one  of  the  richest 

*  *  *  markets  in  the  country,  has 

The  facts  are:  television  coverage  of  81%  of 

Only  67%e  of  the  homes  in  the  households.  But  out  of  62 
this  country  had  television  sets  counties,  only  17  have  coverage 
as  of  1955.  That  amounted  to  higher  than  that — the  rest  of 
about  32,000,000  households.  them  are  all  lower,  and  much 
It  means  that  33%  of  the  na-  lower, 
tion’s  homes  —  and  therefore  Even  in  Manhattan  and  the 
roughly  33%)  of  the  nation’s  Bronx,  two  metropolitan  coun¬ 
population — do  not  see  tele-  ties  teeming  with  people,  20% 
vision.  of  the  homes  cannot  be  reached 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  by  television  because  they 


simply  do  not  have'  sets. 

Westchester  County,  s  u  p  - 
posed  to  be  one  of  the  wealthi¬ 
est  areas  per  capita  in  the 
country,  has  only  82%)  TV 
coverage  of  the  homes.  That 
means  18%  of  the  people  are 
just  discounted  by  anyone  using 
television  before  the  listener- 
viewer  pie  is  sliced  up  by  mul¬ 
tiple  stations  and  sets-in-use 
figures. 


So  don’t  let  anyone  sell  you 
a  bill  of  goods  about  television 
having  saturation  coverage,  or 
anything  like  that.  It  just 
doesn’t  exist.  And  what’s  more 
newspapers  at  least  have  the 
opportunity  to  go  into  any  and 
all  homes  on  any  day  of  the 
week — and  they  usually  do.  But 
television  programs  don’t  have 
that  opportunity  because  of  the 
physical  absence  of  sets. 
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But  will  you  PROFIT  from  this  increase? 


Auto  ad  linage  has  increased  34%,  and 
other  display  classifications  such  as  ap¬ 
parel,  variety  and  department  stores  are 
way  up.  These  increases  should  give  vou 
more  profit,  but  if  your  composing  room 
uses  high  cost  methods,  the  additional 
linage  will  merely  mean  more  expense. 

For  display  composition  that  cuts  costs 
and  sends  profits  up,  look  at  the  sample 


shown  hclow  in  actual  size.  It  was  set  the 
modem,  economical  way  on  the  new 
Rangemaster  Model  35  Linotype. 

No  side  magazines  were  needed  as  this 
Rangemaster  sets  through  nomial  .36-  and 
condensed  48-pt.— a  greater  main  maga¬ 
zine  capacity  than  anv  ether  mixer,  while 
keyboard  ini'  eliminated  costly  “cutting 
in”  and  hand  picking  and  sorting. 

The  newly  engineered  Rangemaster 
Linotypes  enable  you  to  reduce  overtime 
and  set  display  advertising  more  profit¬ 
ably.  Write  your  Linotype  Agency  today 
for  full  details. 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.Y. 


Ag«n  ici«t:  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  los  Angeles,  New  York,  Son  Francisco.  In  Canada:  Canadian  Linotype,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 


Set  in  Unott/pe  Caltdnnin  amJ  Spartan  farnttlfg 


Printed  in  U.S.A. 


Since  October  2, 1955 

{tabloid) 


IN  TOTAL  ADVERTISING  LINAGE 

1954  was  a  good  year 
For  the  last  4  months 

OCTOBER  -  NOVEMBER  -  DECEMBER  -  JANUARY 

(Source:  Media  Records) 


RETAIL 

Lines 

2,623,468 

Lines  Gained  over  1954 

421,085 

%  Increase 

+19.12% 

GENERAL 

564,357 

78,170 

+16.08% 

CLASSIFIED 

533,905 

122,103 

+29.65% 

TOTAL  3,721,730 

621,358 

+20.04% 

FORT  WORTH  PRESS 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NIW  rOULWerU-T^nmlThtSun 

CLIVKAND . fr*u 

PITTSMIROM . Pr«it 

SAN  FRANQSCO . N*wi 

INDIANAPOLIS . Tomi 


COlUMMJS . CMim 

aNONNATI . Pei» 

KiNTUCKY . Potl 

Cenngfon  •diNon,  Cincumati  Pesf 
KNOXVIlU  .... 

AdvarfMna  ISO  Park  Avanaa,  Naw  Yark  City 


DENVER .  .  .  Kocky  Mountain  Nows 
SIRMINOHAM  ....  PosI  Horold 

MEMPHIS . Prots-Sdmilar 

MEMPHIS  .  .  .  Commordal  Appoal 
WASHINOTON . Nows 


EVANSVILLE . frost 

HOUSTON . frou 

FORT  WORTH . fnu 

ALSUOUERQUE . Tribuno 

H  PASO . HoraU  fosI 

Chka«a  San  Franchca  DatraH  OndanaH  PMadalpMa  DaNaa 


